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PREFACE 


The title of this book, language and Reality^ may seem somewhat 
“ludicrous for a grave philosophical work,” as did CampbeU’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric to Dugald Stewart, but if so it is solely 
because the philosophical problems implidt in the title arc not 
fully recognized. These problems are not only of perennial 
interest and importance in the history of philosophy, but, for 
reasons which w*!!! later appear, are of a special exigency at 
the present time. It is not too mucli to say that, for the time 
being at least, they bring to a head the main issues of philosophic 
thought. 

In the epilogue to an earlier book, The Intelligible World, I 
mentioned a third part, already written, blit which was left 
out in the publication of the work. One of the chapters, 
entitled The Language of Metaphysics, considered in detail 
the problems of the philosophy of language raised in various 
parts of the book. Again, in a paper in Contemporaty American 
Philosophers, entitled Mctaph>'sics and Value, I expressed the 
opinion that the basal problem of science and philosophy is the 
problem of a philosophy of language and symbolism, and stated 
that 1 hoped ultimately to contribute something towards the 
solution of this problem. It is out^of these convictions that the 
present work has grown. 

When first planned, the task seemed relatively limited and 
one that could be completed in a few years. In tin; meantime 
the situation was rapidly ciianging. Thfc publication of 
Wittgenstein’s Traclatus LogicehPkUosopkicus in 1922 had initiated 
a movement which was making itself felt in the widest philo- 
sophical circles and generating new problems which had to be 
met. It is, perhaps, safe to say that Lo^cal Positivism^has 
passed its zemth and has modified its original positions to such 
an extent that its sensational character is grcglly softcncS and 
its initial force largely spent. But it is equally certain that it 
has left a residuum of significant problems which constitutes a 
permanent element in the philosophy of the present. Perhaps 
the best way to introduce the present study is to relate it to 
that movement. The writer shares witli those of^this way of 
thinking the belief that problems of language* jvre gbasal for 
.science and philosophy. If philosophy is not solely a “critique 
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of language,” a5 is frequently maintained, sucli a critique is 
certainly an indispensable to pliilosoplf/. Doubtless 

it cannot be said that that which cannot be expressed is not 
“real,” but surely that which cannot be expressed cannot be 
said to be cither true or false. The problem of knowledge is 
bound up with those of verification and confirmation, and 
these in turn with communication. On the other hand, the 
writer believes that the main positions of this movement on 
these fundamental issues arc in many respects erroneous, and 
that the errors involved go back ultimately to unsound views 
of the nature of language and of its relation to “reality ” It was 
partly for this reason ilial the present study was undertaken. 

I have spoken of the peculiar exigency of problems of 
language at the present time. This is created partly by the 
movement of which I have just spoken. One uses the term 
crisis with great hesitation. In the present mood of Western 
civilization every tension becomes a crisis of civilization, if not 
of the univene. And yet it is diflicuU to avoid the feeling that 
something of the nature of a crisis in our culture is present and 
that preoccupation with problems of language is in a sense 
symptomatic. “I..anguage,” as Hegel said, “is the actuality of 
culture,” and to question language is to question culture. The 
‘Sophistic movement in Greece and the nominalistic movement 
in mediaeval thought were symptoms of such crises, and both 
movements revolved, to a considerable extent*, about the 
question of the validity of language. Something of the same 
characterj^although greatly aggravated, is present to-day. 

There arc those wh° seem to ascribe all our difficulties, 
economic, phlitical, and social, to the “tyranny of words" which 
hide from us the realities of things. There are those, on the 
other hand, who find in “blessed words,” with all their accu- 
mulaled intlnsion, the very actuality of culturq and the em- 
bodiment of real’ty. It is not my object here to dedde between, 
these two extremes, but merely to suggest that what are called 
verbal questions are really not merely verbal but go to the 
heart of philosophical issues. In any ease, 1 think it must be 
patent to all thdt a philosophy of language such as that of the 
Nev/ Positi\ists, whjch would eliminate whole areas of human 
discourse as« m^nirfglcss and unhitelligible, has signific.int 
implications for human culture. It might conceivably be the< 





prelude lo a brave new world in which the human spirit, having 
nd itself of Uic ghosts of Plato and Aristotle, and the impedi- 
menta of the centuries, should enter into the full light of a 
wholly “scientific” era It might, on the other hand, conceivably 
be a symptom of a decaying culture and a prelude to a scientific 
barbansm and a cultural nihilism In any case, the issues pre- 
sented by so untoward a situation constitute a challenge to 
critical thought 

A word may be said with advantage about the division of 
the book as indicated by the sub-titlc Part I is entitled Tfie 
Philosophy of Language The science of language which developed 
in the nineteenth century proceeded upon naturalistic premises 
A certain revision of Us assumptions at crucial points ha 
resulted in what is known as the philosophy of language Th 
development of the latter — notably in Europe — has led to th 
recognition of new problems and of new ways of approach ti 
their solution Chapter II is, in a sense, an excursus and migh 
have been pnnied as an appendix, but it seemed to be j 
necessary stage in the development of the mam thesis of thi 
book Chief among the problems of a philosophy of languagi 
are the relation of language to logic and of language ti 
knowledge or cognition The chapters dealing with ihesi 
problems are obviously central to the entire treatment of thi 
tlicme 

One of the points which chiefly distinguishes this atlcmp 
from others in the field is, tlicn, the extended study of languagi 
from the standpoint of linguistic science and philosophy 1 
became mere isingly impressed by the fact that logicians and 
philosophers continually made dogmatic statements aboui 
language concerning the truth orialsity oCwIiicbl had no way 
of deciding A long study of writings in nhis field, not only 
greatly extended the lalwurs of the work, bu^ opened up 
perilous patlis In cutting across boundaries in this wa^, it n 
impossible that a layman should not m ikc iJlundcn, some ol 
them perhaps senous I am under no illusions m this respect, 
but simply had to take the nsk 

Part II IS cntiOed The Prinnples of Symbolism Problems oi 
symbolism are also a burning point in modem thconw ol 
knowledge, and the cmerBcncc of these pytiblcnK l5 not uncon- 
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critique or modernut tendencies Trom the linguistic point of 
view OfUiesc modernistic tendencies it is maintained that they 
presuppose an erroneous philosophy of language and become, 
thercibre, in the end unintelligible The book uould, in a sense, 
be complete without the concluding chapter, but the theses 
therein developed serve to illustrate Us mam contentions in 
ss hat seems to the author to be a significant way 
I am greatly indebted to the editor of the Library of Philo- 
sophy, Professor J H Muirhcad, and the assistant editor, 
Dr J E 1 umcr, for their many valuable suggestions in the 
preparation of the manuscript for the press, and especially 
for their kindness in helping me with the reading of the proofs 

WILBUR M URBAN 


Yale University 
Mej j^8 
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would be no such distinctions 'as true and false, right and 
wrong, is indeed precisely one of the fundamental questions 
of a philosophy of language. The relation of cognition to lan- 
guage is one of the central themes of the present treatise, as, 
indeed, it is of all present-day philosophy. In any case the • 
problem of what we can know is so closely bound up with the 
question of what we can say, that all meditation on knowledge 
involves meditation on speech. It may not be true that, 
as Parmenides said, “Name is everything, everything that 
mortals have established in confidence that it is the truth,” 
but it w true that until something has been fixed by names 
there is little if anything of which either true or false, or even 
meaning, can be predicated. * 


II 

THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT 

Reflection upon language Is, then, one of the oldest and most 
constant preoccupations of men. This preoccupation has 
been deepened at all critical points in human culture. It is 
precisely because we have reached such a turning-point 
that there has been a revival of interest in the philosophy of 
language. 

Of such critical turning-points in Western European culture 
we may note five : (a) The period of the Greek sophists and 
scf^ptics ; (i) the latter part of mediaeval scholasticism ; (c) the 
epistemologists of the eighteenth century; {d) the idealistic 
reaction in the course of the nineteenth century, and finally 
these early decades of the twentieth century when the full 
effects of the Darwinian epoch of evolutionary^ naturalism are 
being, felt. 

A history of European thought and culture might well 
be written about this problem of language. It is not my 
purpose to attempt this history here. It will suffice to make 
clear the main outlines of this story and the outstanding 
character? of the^ epochs that arc chiefly significant for its 
understan^jhg.^ ‘ 
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cation of meaning Tlie inseparability of the word and the 
thing IS, then, in one form or another, the postulate of all 
positive cultural epochs and the loosing of the Vord from the 
thing the beginning of scepticism and relativism ^ 

B 

SophtsUc Scepticism and the Remslalement of the Word 

Sophistic scepticism had already loosed the word from the 
thing In the time of Plato, therefore, the relation between 
word and thing, name and object, had become a customary 
topic of conversation In Xenophon’s Memorabilia (III, 14, 2) 
we read that at a banquet in Athens the question of the proper 
■usage of language was the topic of discussion This is also the 
theme of the dialogue, Cratylus, of which more will be said 
in the sequel The criticism of the Sophists by Socrates was 
m principle an attack on the conventional theory of language 
and an attempt to re establish a trust m language The doctrine 
of the Idea of Plato and, stiU more, the logic of Aristotle, were, 
on the whole, a reaffirmation of the natural trust in language 
which the scepticism of the Sophists could only disturb and 
not actually destroy The Stoic philosophy of language, with 
Its postulate of natural language and the Vrsprache, signalized 
the final triumph This scepticism of the word did not fail to 
leave Its mark even on Plato He found himself compelled to 
make a'‘sharp distinction between two meanings of the logos, 
one which becomes of immense importance in the Seventh 
Letter, m which his philosophy of language is most clearly 
expressed*a distinction, namely, between the pure concept, the 
concept or idea ^s^such, and the concept expressed in language 
But this distinction tends to disappear in the mam current of 
/ihdns/yxhfc Jts influence bciqg laiycl/ felt in Neo- 

platonic mysticism It is doubtless too much to say that Aris- 
totle built his logic wholly on language, that the fundamental 
distinctions upon which his logic is built are determined en- 

* AhMtoryoftKe philosophyorianguageis as Ernst Cassirer remarkj still to be 
written Thr best contribuuon to such a history is hu own sketch, which is found 
in his pir nitosophu ^dfr Sjimbaltxhm Fort/fpi, Vol I, Chapter I entitled Das 
Sprachproblem in^der Geschichte der niil^phie ’ * 
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tircly by the Greek language. Nc\xrtheless a trust in language 
is the basal supposition of that logic. 

Viewed broadly, this trust in the word is the dominant note 
of mediaeval culture and one of the chief key’s to its under- 
* standing. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God.” This notion of the primacy of the word not only 
made inc\’ilable the “realism” which is the basis of mediaeval 
culture, but made possible that trust in language on which the 
via eminentiae w-as built — that bridge by means of which, through 
natural language and its analogies, a way to the nature of 
Deity is found. Nominalism thus becomes, for this culture, the 
most fundamental of all licfcsics. The philosophy of common 
sense of chassical scholasticism is essentially a philosophy of 
the stnsus (ommtinh. The great contrast of this philosophy svilh 
the sophisticated epistemology beginning with Descartes* 
philosophy of doubt, is rightly seen to He in the fact that it 
starts with the assumption that wc have knowledge. But no 
less important is the “realistic** assumption that in language 
and its categories wc have the structure of reality. 

C 

/I'ominalism end th< RtaUitie Reaction 

The nominalism of the late mcdi.ncs’ai period and of the 
Renaissance represents, then, a veritable crisis in cultflrc of the 
same general character as that of tlie Sophistic period. Again, 
scepticism of the word is tlic key to the moral rcl^vivism Jml 
scepticism of the period. From our point of^^iew, howeser, the 
attack on the Aristotelian logic which began at this time is 
highly significant. It was precisely with the philologists of the 
Renaissance — Sbeh figures as those of Lorenzo Valla, Ludovico 
Vivcs, and Petrus Ramus — tliat the attack Ifcgan. By their 
linguistic and grammatical studies they sought to overthrow 
the schoIastic-aristolcUan philosophy as the exclusive systematic 
of the spirit. The rhetoricians join with the physicists In their 
attack on the dialecticians and in the demand for a return 
from the word to the thing. • . * 

Seen against this background, the philosopljical* rationalism 
6f the Continent appean, on the whole, to be dominated by 
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the spirit of the pkilosophia perennts and an attempt to reinstate 
that trust in language which is part of traditlorial philosophy, 
Descartes’ de omnibus duhitaTem7cyindit.t A be viewed as expressing 
the scepticism of the Renaissance, but it may also be looked 
upon as an answer to that scepticism. The doubt of everything 
was not only a doubt of all knowledge, but also a doubt ol 
language in which that knowledge is embodied or expressed. 
The meeting of the doubt and the reinstatement of innate 
ideas meant also the reinstatement of the trust in the word 
with which the idea is bound up. This was clearly seen by 
the sensationalist critics of the doctrine who denied innate 
ideas partly on the grounds of the non-innateness of language. 

Descartes himself did not make language a special problem 
in' his chief works, but in the single connection in which he 
refers to it (a letter to Mersenne) be gives it a particular turn 
which is highly significant and widely influential in the thinking 
of the rationalists. He insists upon the inseparable character 
of the relation of reason and language. As in all forms of know- 
ledge, there is always one ground fonn ofknowJedge, the human 
reason, so there must be in all the dlfTerent languages one 
language, the universal, rational, form of language. The mathe- 
matical ideal of knowledge, with its emphasis upon univer- 
sality, brings with it also a demand for a universal language. 
The demand for a Mathesis univorsalis includes in it, for all 
parts of knowledge which are not mathematical, the demand 
for a Lingua uniotTsalis^ Herein we find the stimulus for the 
many sysftems of universal language which followed in swiA 
succession, an activity in which Leibniz also took part. 

One aspect of the rationalistic philosophy of language re- 
quires special comment. The trust in language which, as we 
have seen, dominated on the whole the preceding epochs of 
European culture, is in the main continued in the rationalistic 
movement. It is^prcciscly from thb trust that, from one point 
of view, the dogmatism which Kant ascribes to it proceeds. 
Such words as Self, external world, and God are not “empty 
words” but refer to objects. They embody an intellectual as 
opposed to scns{ious intuition, that intellectual intuition which 
Kant later cpbjcctcd to criticism. Tlic doctrine of innate ideas 
, ' c 

• Lmtr lo Mfnwsftr, Novnnbw 90, 1899, Cerrn/vftdnvt, rd. AAim-Ttonery, 

I, PofT • 
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presupposes, as we have said, the trust in the word with which 
the idea is bound up. ' 

D • ^ 

’ Empiricism and the Transcendental Recation 

The critical poirvt in the philosophy of lan^age of modern 
times came with the empiricism of the eighteenth century. This 
movement naturally approached the problem in an entirely 
different spirit from that of rationalism in that, far from 
assuming linguistic validity, as in principle the rationalists did, 
the very heart of empiricism was the questioning of it. 

Indeed, Locke was the first to have realized that meditation 
upon language must be, if not the propaedeutic, at least the 
constant accompaniment of philosophical reflection. Thus he 
confesses: “When I first began this discourse of the under- 
standing and a good while after, 1 had not the least thought 
that' any consideration of words was necessary to it. But when, 
having passed over the original and composition of our ideas, 
I began to examine the extent and certainly of our knowledge, 
1 found it had so near a connection with words that unless 
their force and manner of signification were well understood, 
there could be veiy little said pertijientfy and clearly eonceming hnoia^ 
ledge; which being conversant about truth had constantly to 
do with propositions : and though U terminated in things, yet 
it was, for the most part, so much by the intervention,of words, 
that they seemed scarce separable from our general knowledge.”^ 

For the empiricist no less than for the rationalist, words are 
inseparable from knowledge, but the inferences drawn from 
that fact are wholly different. Add to this statement of Locke, 
the further thesis that all words originate in sens^ experience 
of physical things and arc then carried over to the non-physical, 
a thesis which Locke develops in great detail^ and the entire 
problem of the “force and signification of words” is set. All 
words “being ultimately derived from such as signify sensible 
ideas,” the problem of their valid reference .to non-sensible 
ideas is immediately raised. This is the systematic ground ugon 
which all treatment of language problems Vidiift^bmgiricism, 

^ * An Conemting Human UndmUa^aig, Book III, Chapter IX, Section 21. 
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from Locke to the logical positivists, is directly or indirectly 
based • 

The empirical philosophy of language becomes the basis for 
a theory of knowledge which eliminates the universal Berkele> 
seeks to show the impossibility of abstract ideas and he traces 
them to the source from which they flow, namely, language 
He even proposes “to confine my thought to my own ideas, 
dnested from~ivQrds He docs not “see how be can then be 
mistaken ” He even doubts whcUicr language has contributed 
more to the hindrance or the advancement of the sciences ^ 
This sceptical view of language Berkeley was not able himself 
to maintain, his doctrine of notions being in reality a rein- 
statement of innate principles in another form, but it continued 
as the basis of the entire cmpincal movement, and is in a 
sense the ultimate ground of the scepticism of Hume In the 
mmd of tlic empiricist this principle of the inseparability of 
knowledge and its expression in language becomes the final 
argument against innate principles and the extension of know- 
ledge beyond the empirically observable The “one irresistible 
argument,” according to William Godwin, “proving the ab- 
surdity” of such pnncipfes is that it is impossible that a pnncipic 
should be innate unless the ideas expressed in the proposition 
are innate also The “near connection with words” of which 
Locke wrote makes that impossible * 

The philosophy of language of empincism precipitated a 
crisis in culture as its theory of knowledge precipitated a similar 
crisis in, the sphere of technical philosophy As Hume woke 
Kant from his dogmatic slumbers, so the critique of language 
we have been considering gave birth, indirectly at least, to a 
new and higher evaluation of language connected with what 
IS called the RoTmntic movement The philosophy of language 
connected ^wjth this movement, as, for instance, expressed in 
Hertier, is at the same lime a rcacuon against *this account of 
language and *against the and inteJJectuahsm of the later 
rationalism as exemplified in the logical investigauons of 
Ldbniz • 

‘ 7^ PmxtpUi Human Knowledge, Secuon 2 J 

* WiUtMin Godtvin, Poluwal Justice hook 2, Chapter 4 

® The besfc single trotment of the philosophy of language of the Romaniic 
penod isc-hat pi Eva Fiesel Di Sprethphtlosiphu drr Deulsdei Remantxk (J C B 
Mohr. I03?! All the fundamental conc e pB of this philosophy its notion of inner 
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yon Humboldt and Hegel: The Idealistic Philosophy of Language 

Kant is then indirectly the answer to that scepticism of the 
word which constitutes the underlying assumption of sen- 
sationalistic empiricism. That answer is transcendentalism. But > 
so far as the philosophy of language to nomine is concerned, 
that answer is given by von Humboldt. In him we find the 
embodiment, so far as meditation on language is concerned, 
of that change in the Zeitgeist which marks off the nineteenth 
century from the eighteenth. TTiis, of course, is not to overlook 
the contributions of Hamann and Herder and many others 
of lesser moment. It is merely to seek in one outstanding figure 
the key notions of this epoch. 

Something of the spirit of this entire epoch is c,Kpressed in 
a letter of von Humboldt to Wolf, written in 1805. ‘Tm grunde 
ist allcs was ich treibe Sprachstudium. Ich glaube die Kunst 
endecket zu haben die Sprachc als eln Vehicel zu gebrauchen, 
urn das Hochste und Tiefsie und die Manigfaltigkeit dcr ganzen 
Welt'Zu durchfahren.” ^ As for Locke, so also for von Humboldt, 
language and cognition are inseparable. But the important 
thing for him is that language is not merely the means by 
which truth {somehow already known without the instrument 
of speech) is more or less adequately expressed, but is rather 
the means by which the not-yel-known is discovered. Gognition 
and expression are one. This is the source and the assumption 
of all Humboldt’s researches in language. Here, then, through 
the mediation of Kant and Herder, he returns from the narrow 
logical conception of speech of the later LeHsniz to the deeper 
and more comprehensive notioix o£ ceason.* wbjeb. liDdeclles. 
Leibniz’s philosophy as a whole and which expressed the real 
spirit of rationalism. * 

The influence of von Humboldt’s germinaT ideas on the 

form and of language as creative, together with its distinctive doctnnes of the 
origin and development of language, are brought out with enlightening detail An 
excellent presentaiion ofHumboldt’sconceptionofbnguageualsogiveiT. Although 
not reckoned with the Romantics, the close relation of many of hii fundameR;,al 
concepts to this moNcment IS shown • • 

• From a letter to Wolf (1805), ^oted by Cassirer. For trcJlmenl of 

vyn Humboldt’s entire philosophy of language, see ep at , Vol. I, pp 98 ff 
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science of language is not the theme of the present discussion 
It IS e\crynvhcrc apparent and will receive attention m the 
appropriate places We arc concerned rather with the place 
ofhis “meditation on speech” in the cultural and philosophical 
life that followed 

^ The inseparability of Getst and Sprache, the organic conception 
of language, the reciprocal dependence of thought and word, 
all passed as necessary presuppositions into the idealistic move- 
ment which we associate with the name of Hegel It would 
not be too much to say that the notion of language as the 
vehicle by which to reach the highest and the deepest is the 
unspoken assumption of the entire Hegelian philosophy, for 
which language is “the actuality of culture ” It is not to be 
doubted that the Hegelian dialectic involved a critique of 
language The principle of negativity by which the dialectic 
proceeds is, from one point of view, the denial of the adequacy 
of the word, but this is merely a step in a dialectic which finds 
btlUT wwds for the expression of rcalil> The significant point 
IS that reality can be expressed^ that language is a vehicle for the 
exploration of the highest and deepest of the world Hegel's 
doctrine of the categones differs from the Kantian pnmanly 
in that, while (he latter takes as the key or the Leitfaden for 
the discovery of the categones of the real, the fundamental 
grammatical forms of language, denying a categonal character 
to those “ideas” which are merely “regulative,” for Hegel the 
JatleralsparcconJtitutive,Z«{^dmwhich, through the dialectic, 
lead to an understanding of the real 

F 

* From Hegel to Damin 

It vvas when ^is philosophy of language was at the height 
of Its influence that, hkc the general philosophy with which 
It was bound up, it collapsed and with its collapse precipitated 
a cnsis in culture the full meaning of which is probably not 
yet rcahzed This we may desenbe as the step from Hegel to 
Darwin, f^om Get^ to jVaftir, from idcahsm^to naturalism It 
was only to,bc^cxpcctcd that this«:n$i3 would, as heretofore, 
bnng with it renewed meditations on language 
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From the more general cultural standpoint it is the complete 
“naturalization of the intelligence** which is the significant 
element of the'movement. With this naturalization of intelli- 
gence followed the naturalization of language with which 
intelligence is bound up. The consequences of this movement 
for the methodology of the science of language will be con- 
.sidered in a later context.* Here we arc concerned solely with 
its general significance. Scepticism of the >vord has returned 
with renewed virulence, but it is now a scepticism the like of 
which has not hitherto been seen. 

The characteristic common to all these sceptical periods has 
been nominalism in one form or another and the distrust of 
language! which inevitably follows. That which characterizes 
the present epoch Is a form of nominalism which may be 
characterized as Neo-nominalism. Its distinguishing character- 
istics will engage our attention in the ensuing section. Here 
we shall emphasize a single point. The naturalistic and ulti- 
mately behaviouristic view of language which has developed 
of necessity from Darwinian premises, has brought with it a 
scepticism of the word, a distrust of language more fundamental 
than any hitherto experienced. The naturalization of language 
makes of it, in the last analysis, merely a method of adaptation 
to and control of environment, and denies to it ab initio all 
fitness for apprehending and expressing anything but the 
physical, all those functions which have belonged to it 
by virtue of its traditional association with reason and 
with ' • 

This low evaluation of language is, as we shall see, the key 
to the most significant movements of the present day in geneml 
culture and in technical thought. Against this evaluation and 
the premises upon which it is based, moven;ents of reaction 
arc evident. Even in the sphere ot Ymguistic science itself, 
as we shall presently see, there are “idealistic” 'reactions 
against this naturalism. In Uic main, howevtr, we are in 
one of those critical turning-points of human culture of 
which we have spoken, and here, as always, the philosophy 
of language has, as we shall also see, become a, chief 
preoccupation. 


> Chapter II, pp 59 ff. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

%NOuld need t sened, however, it may be hoped, to 

and T. has lustificd, in the first place, our 

make clear two ^ nreoccupation with problems of Ian- 
^.^u^cr/a^^«^decpcned a, a1Un..caI.po.nts .n 
C llure II has shown also that the story of that culture 
^ ^ronlv bound up «.th reflection upon language, but inust 
1! ^Irrli^nod as an age-old conflict between two great evalua- 
«ons"or Ihc^rd. which we have described as the high and the 

'°'ltTcrear°m the second place, that throughout these move- 
menriheiher the valuauons be high or low, whether the 
be rationalistic or empincal, one underlying assump- 
moveme all_namely, the inseparable relation 

Sreen the problem of knowledge and the problein of Ian- 
™a« For the Sophist, no less than for Plato and Aristotle, 
r” lorlir no less than for Deseartes and Leibniz, for evohl- 
Uonary naturalism no less than for the idealism of wn Humboldt 
and Hotel— It IS this assumption which creates the problem of 
“nguS for the philosopher, and it is at thu point, now as 
alw^? that the problems of the philosophy of language anse 


TUk PROBLEMS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF UVNOUAGE, 
t IJNGUISnC VALIDITY 


The revival of interest in philosophical problems of language 
,s accordingly one of the outsUnding features of the preent 
Jultural 'SituatioiP The reasons for this rcviva arc "Ot tar to 
seek ai<e, to be sure, mumis mutaniiSy the same lunaa- 
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mental issues as forced meditation on language at any of the 
crucial points of human thought and culture. In the present 
instance, however, the problems have been given a new turn 
by reason of two distinctively modern developments. 

Tlic first of these is the purely naturalistic view of language 
which followed upon the application of Darwinian principles 
to all cultural forms. Tlic step from Hegel to Darwin, which, 
as we shall see, changed the face of linguistic studies in the 
nineteenth century, eventuated in a tendency not only to 
explain but to evaluate language in purely biological and 
naturalistic terms. Our language became “the cries of the 
forest corrupted and complicated by anthropoid apes,” and 
the question was very properly asked how such a mere ex- 
tension of the tool-making function of man, this mere organ 
of adaptation to environment, could become the vehicle even 
of “physical” knowledge, to say nothing of its being, in von 
Humboldt’s terms, a vehicle for travelling through the highest 
and deepest and the manifold of the entire world 1 In short, 
what has been called the behaviouristic theory of language, 
of which more shall be said presently, has raised entirely new 
problems. 

The second distinctively modem development has come from 
the physical sciences : the increasing elaboration of tiie tech- 
nical, non-Unguislic symbols of science, the ever-increasing 
divergence of these symbols from natural language and the 
ever-growing difficulty of communicating their meaning ^in 
ordinary language. • 

If wc look about us, it is true, as Paul Valdry* writes, that 
“we see speech dwindling in importance in every field whtre 
accuracy is on the increase. . . . Undoubtedly common speech 
will alwa>-s be used to teach the manufacture languages and 
adftist their strong and accurate mechanfsnw ta nvnds as yat 
unspccializcd. fiut by contrast speech has become more.and 
more a means for the fint rough approximations and is being 
'ousted as systems of purer notation develop, each one more 
adapted to one special use. ... A kind of picture writing is 
growing up to connect qualities and quantities, a language 
'vhose grammar is a body of preliminary conventions (scales, 

' Paul V»l4ry, "Leonardo *ad ihgPhllwophen,*' TV 
No. a. • * 
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axes, quadratures, etc.), and whose logic is the dependence 
of figures or parts of figures, their properties in situations, 
etc. . . . Words doubtless call the graphs into being, ^ve them 
meaning and interpret them, but words no longer consummate 
the act of the mind’s possession.” 

This is, I take it, in the main a true picture of the present 
situation. The dwindling of speech in importance, its ousting 
by systems of purer notation, is part of the modem problem. 
It is, I think, becoming quite clear where this problem lies. 
In the sphere of physical science itself the issue is clearly under- 
stood. Can the physical object of science be connected with 
the physical object of “common sense,” or have modern 
methods of analysis created a dualism which we must be con- 
tent to leave unbridged? In terms of the philosophy of lan- 
guage we have the same problem in other words. Is there a 
dualum between the “manufactured” languages and “natural” 
language which we must likewise be content to leave unbridged? 
Must we be content to leave mathematical formulas unintcr- 
preted? Words no longer consummate the mind’s possession 
of its objects, so science bursts through natural language. But 
the fact remains that it is words that call these systems of 
(purer notation into being, words in the last analj^ls alone 
'give them meaning, and interpretation can ultimately be in 
words alone. In sum, we have here what Honigswald calls 
the principle of the essentia! **Worthafligkeit des Denkens.” 
Whatever manufactured languages we may create, is not the 
uldmate ^mibolism from which they all come and to which in 
the last analysis they must all return, the language of words? 

Yhese two modem movements create a unique situation in 
the philosophy of language. They have united to form what 
I have described *35 neo-nominalism.' As distinguished from 
earlier nominalism, both that of mediaeval thought and of 
sensationafisQc empiriasm, its special characters quite efear. 
In its earlier forfns, nominalism denied the reality of univcrsals ; ^ 
nco-nominalism is thoroughgoing and denies the reality of 
individuals also. In its more extreme forms, it denies reality 
to all except the flux of sensations and eventuates in a pan; 
fic^onism, ^according to which to name a thing at all is to turn 

* S« $Uy Arttcle^*‘Modemssm m SaoK# *nd PhiioMphy,” Thi Journal of 
nilasBfJiical StaJies, Vol V, No. jS.' 
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it into a fiction. It is this neo-nominalism, in its varied fonns 
and far-reaching ramifications, that has made the problem of 
language the central one in present-day philosophical thought. 


B 

}feo-}fominalism and ^^Modanism*' m Philosophy 

All types of philosophy are thus being forced to take up the 
problems of language again, and what is called tlie philosophy 
of language has become a special and relatively distinct depart- 
ment of philosophical activity. Language has, so to speak, 
become the Bunnpunkt of present-day philosophical discussion. 

There is scarcely a characteristic philosophical movement 
of our time which does not turn, at some crucial point, about 
its conception of language and the relation of language to 
reality. The Bergsonian philosophy is an outstanding illus- 
tration of the situation. The conception of metaphysics as the 
science that seeks to dispense with symbols fs based upon a 
definite philosophy of language. Scarcely less significant, 
however, are the logical atomism of Bertrand Russell and the 
organic philosophy of IVhitehcad as developed in Process and 
Reali^. For the latter the very possibility of a metaphysics 
rests upon the redesigning of our language, and an entire recon- 
stitution of the categories embodied in our language.* 

The chief point, however, at which the linguistic issub appears 
is in the position of logical positivism, more especially with 
regard to metaphysics. As is well known, this form of positivism, 
like its progenitors, is characterized primarily by the wholesale 
elimination of large remans of so-called knwiedge from the 
realm of actujl knowledge and the reinterpretation of^such 
knowledge as remains, namely, scientific, a fashion not 
>• wholly acceptable to scientists themselves. The fields eliminated 
are those of morals, rch'gion, art, and, above all, metaphysics. 
These are relegated to the sphere of feeling and emotional 
expresrion. The view of science maintained is that it is merely 
descriptive and that all “metaphysical”* propositions are 
meaningless here also. • ^ 

So much the old and the new positivism have in common. 
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The point of divergence of the new from the old, although 
from a more general point of view not important, is precisely 
that which, from our standpoint, makes it highly significant. 
The new positivism is based upon the “anajj^is of language” 
and ultimately upon a philosophy of language. For the older t 
positivism, the statements or propositions within the spheres 
of discourse known as the value sciences and metaphysics were 
untrue — useful fictions perhaps, but still fictions. Such is, for 
instance, still the positivism of Vaihingcr. For the new posi- 
tivism, they are not untrue but meaningless. They deal with 
questions and assertions concerning which the problem of 
tru'th or falsity really does not arise, for the questions and 
assertions are themselves meaningless. The standpoint is 
well expressed in the well-known article of Carnap entitled 
Die Ueberwindujig der Metaphyak ditrch die logische Analyse der 
Sprache.^ The details of this position belong to later dis- 
cussions; here we arc concerned mereiy to indicate the 
way in which language has become the central problem in 
philosophy. - 


C 

li'Aal is the Philosophy of Language? 

What, then, is this philosophy of language the basal issues of 
wfneh ane, as we have seen, involved in all distinctively modem 
“ forms of philosophy and upon the solution of which all in the 
la^ analysis turn? What is the philosophy of language and 
how is it related to linguistic science? We may best approach 
this problem by considering a scries of questions about lan- 
guage which, as we have seen, have been continually asked 
in ^ll epochs of human culture and arc stilLaskcd with in- 
creasing insistence to-day. Any field of knowledge may be 
defined by the questions it asks and by the type of answers 
which It gives. 

Wliat is the nature and function of language? Is it a God- 
given hand-maid of reason, as Schtegel says, or merely a form 
of animal ^haviour — in the Words of Analole France, the 
soundf'pf the forest corrupted and complicated by anthropoid 
* EtliiOnut, VoL II, No. 4. 
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apes? Is its function to mirror the world, to be a vehicle by 
which the spkit comes to se]fKX>nsciousness as Novalis says, 
or is it only at home when used to manipulate physical objects, 
for which manipulation it was primarily made? Are the powers 
of language limited to the practical functions for which it was 
“primarily made,” or has it, in its development, achieved a 
freedom which makes it, in the words of Humboldt, “a vehicle 
for 'traversing the manifold and the highest and deepest of the 
entire world?” 

Examination of these and similar questions makes it clear 
that there is a group of problems regarding language which 
have to do with its evaluation, with the determination of, its 
significance in the total life of the human spirit and as a means ' 
for the apprehension and communication of reality. The philo- / 
sophy of language, we may then say, to begin with, is con- 
cerned with the evaluation of language as a bearer of meanings, as , 
a medium of communication and as a sign or symbol of reality. 

This idea that there are distinctively philosophical problems 
of language and that these problems are problems of evalua- 
tion, is by no means unknown even in thc^fiftld of linguistic 
science itself. No less an authority than Jespmen has said that 
the limiiadons of theories of language in the past, the lack of 
breadth of vision in modem linguistics, is due to the fact that 
linguists have neglected all problems connected witli the evalua- 
tion of language.* 

The philosophical problem of language is, then, the;probhm 
of its evaluation or the problem oT linguistic validity. In its earliest - 
form, as in the discussions of the Cratylus, it was, as Ave hgivc 
seen, the problem of the “natural rightness of names.” But 
behind this simple formulation there lies deeper question 
which has been constantly restated in all tile critical periods 
of culture. Do Janguage and the word belong entirely to the 
realm of subjective “opinion” and convention, or natural pro- 
cess, or does there subsist between the realm of words and the 
realm of being some deeper connection? The Sophists denied, 
the Stoics affirmed such objective validity of the word. This 
denial and affirmation constitute two opposing valuations 
throughout the entire history of European -thought. Thtse 
have been called the high^nd low evaluations^ of th'sword, 

* See Ogden and Richards, P'vi. 
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and, although the opposing valuations have been always pre- 
sent, it is the high evaluation which has in the main dominated 
Western thought. 


D 

The Philosophy of Language and Linguistic Science 

Philosophical problems of language are then, in the fint instance, 
connected widi the evaluation of language, or with the question 
of linguistic validity. But there is also linguistic science and 
it is also important to determine the manner in which dis- 
,'tinctivcly philosophical problems arc related to those of lin- 
^istic science. We shall consider certain specific problems of 
linguistic science in the tollowmg chapter. Here it is desirable 
jnerely to establish the general relation in a preliminary way. 

Thclcience of language may be clearly marked’o'ff both by^^- 
'material and method. What is language? asks Dauzac, a French 
linguist, in the introductory chapter of his ia Phtlosophie du 
Language, and the anstver given is distinctly in the ‘terms of 
linguistic science.. t-anguage,^ he replies, is a collection of 
articulate sounds— that is the "first aspect that strikes the lin- 
guist. The study of the sounds constitutes phonetics and iti^ 
involves relations with physiology and physics. Language may/, 
in the second place, be envisaged as an instrument of thought! 
This is the subject-matter of semantics and includes the analysis 
of gramtnatical relations, morphology and syntax, and the 
significance of the life of words. Here relations with psychology 
are important Finally, langua^ is social fact, as medium of 
communication, add at this point linguistics makes important 
contacts with the soda! and cultural sdences. 

This answer by a linguist to the question, Wh^t is language? 
represents fairly adequately for our purpose the three main 
divisions of linguistic sdeacc. In the following chapter, we 
shaU sec that the sdcntific study of language has actu^y 
passed through these three phases. In the earlier stages the 
emphasis was on phonetics, with a corresponding emphasis 
upon phys’cs and physiology. Later the turn was to problems 
of mea£ing,-^Y^{h a corresponding vjmphasis upon the psycho- 
logy of language and its function as a sodal and cultural 
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phenomenon. All this is a subject for later consideration ; here 
we shall cont:entrate our attention upon the division of lin- 
guistic science known as semantics. 

The meaning of words, which ^institutes the subject-matter 
of this division, is, as has already been indicated, the point at 
tvhicli linguistics and psychology come together. It is also, 
however, the point at which the chief problems of the philosophy 
of language arise. The nature of meaning is, from one point 
of view at least, the central problem of both language and 
philosophy. The linguist cannot solve his^problems without 
trenching on the philosophical, nor can the logician and 
philosopher solve theirs without linguistic analysis; it isTor^ 
these reasons that the special field of the philosophy of lan- 
guage has been developed. Over against semantics in-the^ 
linguistic sense we may set the field of philosophical semantics. 

Semantics, in the linguistic sense, deals with the analysis of 
grammaticai ‘relations, morphology and syntax, and the "sig- 
nificance iofr the life of worfs.** But all these problems have 
their philosophical aspect, for they raise the. question of the 
relation "of these v,ords, forms, and relations to reality. The 
philosophical aspect of semantics may be seen spcdfic^ly in 
the "empirical criterion of meaning" as formulafcd^by logical 
positivism. The object of jUiis criterion is to find a means pf 
distinguishing the rocanIngfuKfror\«thc**^unmeaning in lan- 
guage, apparent words from real words, pseudo-sentences from 
real sentences. This criterion is found in the referei^rc to ob- 
servable entitirt, and, it is held, where such reference cannot 
be shown, lai^age is' meaningless. It is not our,purposfi to 
examine this criterion at tliis point, but picrely to use it as 
an example of philosophical semantics — to point out that it is 
a criterion, and as such seeks to establish a norm in terms of 
\vhich language may be evaluated. That the forfhulatien of 
such a norm makes assumptions of a philosophical character 
is obvious — assumptions which it is the task of philosophical 
semantics to examine. 

The general relations of the science to the philosophy of lan- 
guage have been well stated by Karl Vosslcr. After enumerating 
the various conceptions of language wltl! whiclf linguistic 
science makes us familiar— "a meaningful sotintf, a sociable 
noise, a passing to and fro of signs, which men make chiefly 
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through the mouth and take in through the ears, and by means 
of which they communicate with each other — through gestures, 
hands, eyes, etc.,*’ he writes as follows: “No one denies that ‘ 
behind this shifting pattern something is at work that may | 
be called Force, or Meaning or or Mind or Body or Soul ' 
of Man, or anything else. But as soon as we inquire what this 
‘something’ is, opinions begin to diverge widely. The pious 
see in it the divine breath, the enlightened a natural disposition 
that is to some extent shared by animals. The origin of language 
is attributed by psychologists to the psychic part of this dis- 
position, by phoneticians to the bodily part, by sociologists to 
the communal life of man. The clash of opinions becomes most 
violent when it comes to the problem of the value of language 
[italics the author’s] Overestimation stands against under- 
estimation. On the one hand language is thought to he error t 
and illusion, a veil hiding truth and self-dcccption; on the 
other it is looked upon as the first and most imporfant educator 
of our thought. If we wish to pick our way among these clashing 
views, we have to realize that we need the help of philosophy 
and even metaphysics which will lead us to the'' ultimate 
foundations of the human spirit.”* 

It is not necessary to subscribe to this passage in toto in order 
to see the pHilosophical problems which inevitably arise in any 
adequate consideration of language. There are certain* prob- 
lems which linguistic science cannot itself solve. These problems 
cuTmina^ in that of the value of language or linguistic validity, 
and this problem can be solved only by reference to those 
wider consjdcrationr to which wc give the term philosophical 

IV 

* » 

THE SPECIFIC. PROBLEMS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 

We have now distinguished between the science and the philo- 
sophy of language. Wc have also determined in a general way 
the theme of the philosophy of language as that of linguistic 
vSHdi^. Wi*h* these conceptions in minch ft ft possible 
to fomiulare nrore accuratdy the problenis of language which 

* ThrSpxnl of Len^gt m Cict/uofm, London ind Kew York, 1933, p I. 
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are more distinctly philosophical in character and implication. 
Linguistic validity is concerned with the problem of the evalua- 
tion of language as a bearer of meanings as a medium of communi- 
cation and as a sign or sjmibol of realty. The further development 
of this theme leads usj I think, to four distinct problems. 

It is not easy to formulate these problems of language with- 
out using in the very terminology employed some theory of 
language and of its relation to reality, in other words, without 
begging the questions at issue in the very form of their state- 
ment. Thus Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his introduction to Witt- 
genstein’s Tractatus, formulates the four problems I have in 
mind, but in his very statement there is assumed a conception 
of linguistic fact which is itself open to question. This is espe- 
cially evident in his statement of what is called the logical 
problem of language. “What relation, it is asked, must one fact 
or set of facts, such as a sentence, have to another fact, the 
proposition, in order to be capable of standing significantly' 
for them— of being a valid surrogate for them?” In this appa- 
rently obvious formulation is hidden a whole nest of questions, 
the chief^of which is precisely the separation of the two sets 
of facts, the sentence and the proposition. Whether such a form ^ 
of statement is valid or not, is not the issue here. The question 
is reused merely as a warning against so formulating the prob- 
lems of a philosophy of language as to beg the issues involved. 

A . - 

Language as the Bearer of Meardng. Lingmslxc Meardng 

There is then, in the first place, the problem of language as 
"the bearer of meanings. In the words 'of Cassjrcr it is this : how 
at •pin'ticdfta 'swrsouus vmteatt., 'siaht -as 'a 'wJi/eUiAnt 
of sounds, carf become the bearer of a univenal hr spiritual 
meaning. It is at this point that linguistic science and philo- 
sophy first come together, for meaning is a central notion in 
both. Itjs precisely because the problem of meaning in the 
one cannot be answered without reference to other that a 
philosophy of language is incwtablc. The nature and differen- 
tiation of linguistic meaning is the primarj* problefti, ^ut foe 
solution of it takes us far beyond the limits of Kngtistics them- 
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selves. The existence of ‘'meaning*' in some sense prior to the 
development of language, raises the further problem of the 
nature of this meaning and of the relation of linguistic meaning 
to it. A theory of linguistic meaning is but part of a larger 
problem of the nature of meaning and cannot be answered 
without an analysis of the "meaning situation” itself and the 
development of a general theory of meaning. The questions 
raised here are partly psychological, but they are also pheno- 
menological and philosophical. Meaning is the first specific 
problem of a philosophy of language. 

B 

Language as Medium of Communication 

The problem of language as a bearer of meaning passes directly 
into the problem of language as a medium of communication ; 
for, as we shall presently sec, it is part of the modern speech 
notion that language, as language, has no reality except in the 
speech community. 

The problem here involved may again be expressed in dif- 
ferent ways. We may, with Mr. Russell, ask how shall we use 
language so as to convey the meaningful rather than the un- 
meaning, the true rather than the false? Or wc may ask, how 
is meaningful, intelligible communication possible? This may 
be .described as a sodological problem, for it'is in part con- 
cerned wth language as social fact. But the problem b really 
more than thb. Answers to questions such as these involve an 
examination of the entire process of communication, or of the 
conveyance of meaning, which is ultimately a philosophical, 
not a sociological problem. * ' . 

The stud^ of language as a medium of communication in- 
volved consideration of the relation of lingubtic'to other forms 
of communicatibn and the detemunation of the nature and 
limits of such communication. In the pursuance of such ques- 
tions subsidiary problems of far-reaching import arise- The 
fundamental notions of "expression” and "undentanding” 
(Dfs VersUhen) must be examined and analysed — in short, the 
conditions orintelfigibility and intelligible communication. It 
involves, finely/ an examination of the entire problem of the 
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relation of communication to knowledge ; the relation of mean- 
ing to verification and verifiability, and the relation of these 
notions to communication. 


C 

Language and Logie 

The third problem of a philosophy of language we may de- 
scribe, following Mr. Russell, as the logical problem, or the 
relation of language to logic. 

This problem has been an important one ever since logic 
itself came into being. As logic began with an analysis of lan- 
guage, so its development has involved a continuous analysis 
and critique of linguistic forms. The central character of this 
problem to-day arises out of the fact that the developments 
of modern lope have been in the direction of the detachment 
of logic from the linguistic matrix in which it formerly had 
iu being. The logician has come to think of logical entities 
and relations as something wholly different from words and 
their grammatical relations. We have, therefore, the problem 
of language and logic stated in this way: What is the relation 
of the one set of facts — in the case of language the word or 
sentence — ^to another set of facts — ^in the case of logic, the terms 
or propositions? Or expressed normatively, what relations 
must the fiist have to the second in order to be capabTfe of 
standing significanlly for them — of being a valid ‘surrogate 
for them? ' • 

This may not be, as we have suggested, the right'formulation 
of the problem, but the problem, however formulated, raises 
the apestidn of how far “logical analysis*^ of language may 
determine th^ meaning of terms and the sense ofipropo^itions 
as constitutive of discoune — in other words, Jiow far logic is 
determinative of linguistic validity. The issue as here presented 
is, perhaps, the central one in present-day philosophy of lan- 
guage. For, as has already been made clear, on this issue turns, 
for many minds at least, the whole question of what shall 
and what shall not be included in meanisgful pr*intelligible 
discourse. • 
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Language and Knowledge 

Finally, we have a problem which underlies all the others — 
a problem which I shall describe as the epistemological or 
metalogical problem of language. 

As formulated by Mr. Russell, it is this : What is the relation 
subsisting between thoughts, words, and sentences, and that 
which they refer to and mean? This problem of reference belongs, 
'he tells us, to epistemology. In similar fashion Carnap distin- 
guishes this problem from the logical problem of language and 
describes it as metalogical. This problem of reference or of 
the relation of language to reality, 1 shall then, following 
Carnap, call the metalogical problem of language. 

This is not the place to distinguish in detail between logical 
and metalogical problems of language; enough to emphasize 
the essentia] point of difference. It has been well expressed 
by Wittgenstein: Logic assumes that terms have meaning and 
that propositions have sense; it is not for logic to determine 
that meaning and that sense. Metalogical problems of Ian- 1 
guage arise precisely at the point where we seek to determine j 
this meaning and this sense. Meaning and sense are inseparable 
from reference to reality, and it is the nature of this reference 
which must here be investigated. The relation of sense datum 
or CiTideaio thing has always been the problem of epistemology, 
but if, as’our historical orientation has shown, “knowledge is 
scar/re separable from language,” or if, in other words, lan- 
guage is involved in the intuitive process itself, the epistemo- 
logical problem of language is the final problem of a philosophy 
of language. “ 


‘ E 

A Synoptic View of these Problems: Problems of Intelligibility 
and of Truth 

These fourtproblerfs of the philosophy of language arc recog- 
nized Ir. one,fo^ or another by ail who are engaged in the 
study of language, and they must be recognized and distin- 
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guished if there is to be any intelligent discussion of language 
in the philosqphic sense. 

I have attempted to formulate them in such a way as not 
to beg the issues involved, the very questions which it is hoped 
our study will help to solve. In stating the problems'of meaning 
and meaningful communication, I have avoided all assumption 
as to the nature of meaning, whether behaviouristic or causal, 
whether naturalistic or idealistic. In stating the problems of 
the relations of language to logic and cognition I have avoided, 
so far as possible, all assumptions as to the relations of words 
and sentences to terms and propositions, all assumptions as* 
to whether there is or is not knowledge prior to language and 
description, and, all theories, whether realistic or idealistic, as 
to the nature of knowledge. We have, so to speak, temporarily 
at least, put all these assumptions or prejudices “into brackets.” 
Only so is any real solution of our problems possible. 

The foregoing statement of the problems of the philosophy 
of language invites further comment at this point. In the first 
place, a more synoptic view of these problems shows that they 
may be naturally divided into two groups, namely, problems 
of intelligibility and problems of truth. The very formulation 
of the problems involved the use of both of these conceptions. 
What is it to use language so as to convey the meaningful 
rather than the unmeaning? What is it to use language so as 
to convey the true rather than the false? Problems of meaning 
or of intelligibility and problems of truth arc closely relar/^, 
but they must also be carefully distinguished. Meaningful, 
intelligible discourse may be one thing; discourse that conveys 
truth may be another. • 

Certain uses of language, it is often held, ‘may convey mean- 
ings and yet have no reference to reality. The c-xpressive lan- 
guage of poctiy IS often held to "be of Ous type. Ojhcr uses of 
language, it is also sometimes held, express neither intelirgible 
meanings nor contain references to reality, ^uch, on certain 
view’s of language, is the language of metaphysics, which is 
supposed to play with empty words which have no objects, 
and to attempt with these words to express meanings which in 
their very nature cannot be expressed. It is not our purpose ,to 
go into these problems here* but merely to indicatfi the »ylation 
between problems of intelligibility and prolhems of truth. 
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Enough has been said to make it clear that these problems 
■which arise in the use of language cannot be solved without 
going into the philosophical question of the nature of meaning 
and truth and of their relations. 

V 


the philosophy op IJINOUAGE AND THE PROBLEM OP SYMBOLISM 

A 

■The metalogical problem, as above dehned, is concerned with 
the evaluation of language as a sign or symbol of reality. This 
aspect of the subject brings the study of language into close 
relations with the more general problem of the nature of sym- 
bols and of symbolism. The philosophy of language passes 
therefore inevitably into a philosophy of symbolism. 

For any but the most primitive and naive views of language 
the word is never identical with the thing, and the relation 
is therefore, in some sense and to some degree, symbolic. 
Whatever be our views of the origin and development of speech 
—questions which we shall consider in the next chaptei--it 
^y be accepted as certain that words and articulated speech 
have departed more and more from the “original source of 
their being.” The movement of speech may indeed be de- 
scribed in the formula of Cassirer, as a passage through three 
stagfs-’the mimic or imitative, the analogical and the sym- 
bolic How far this general account of the progress of language 
accords with the facts and conceptions of the development of 
lammagc as- understood by linguistic science is a problem for 
law consideration, il suffices for our present p^ose to m^am- 
tain that language, in iu developed form at least, is a form 
of symbolism and that the philosophy of language becomes 

ultimately a‘ philosophy of symbolism. 

Langu^e is, however, but one form of symbolism and one 
of ffie pmblems which develops out of the philosophy of lan- 
^age is the relation of lingmsup sj^bols to other forms of 
^ J'lntniaec in the sense of articulate speech, is, we 

the standpoint of practice and social com- 
"'“^•rZ-’thrL* im^, for/of symbolism. But it is 
Tt L^ranV ^onlyCe or, indeed, the most adequate. 
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There are, so to speak, other “languages,” the language of 
mathematics*and the Janguage of art. On one view of science, 
at least, mathematics is both a more accurate and a more 
ultimate symbolism than that of articulate speech. On some 
theories of art, forms and colours, tones and rhythms, may 
express the ultimate character of reality in a way that lan- 
guage cannot. In general it may be said that, on some views 
of Janguage at least, it is both the inner tendency and the 
valid goal of experience and thought to burst through the 
“husk of language” to non-linguistic forms of representation 
and symbolization as more adequate means of expression. lY 
is at this point that one of the most pressing, as it is one of the 
most fundamental, problems of the philosophy of languages 
arises — namely, the evaluation of language in its rclarion to 
other symbolic forms. The problem as it has arisen in science 
is the most striking, but in principle it is no more important 
than that of the relation of language to other symbolic forms, 
such as those of art and religion. 

B 

Symbolism in Science and Philosophy 

We have seen how the problems of a philosophy of language 
pass over into the larger problems of a philosophy of symbolism. 
Tlic same special conditions which have led to the reviv^ of 
interest in the philosophical problems of language 'have led 
to a renewal of interest in problems of symbolism. • 

It is primarily because offar-rcaching changes in the physical 
sciences that this has come about. The “copy” or model theory 
ciC d/aw.iswAed •.!«. -aC 

nineteenth century has, as is well known, gradually^\en4)lace 
to a purely symbolic theory'. From the time of ^Jeinrich Hertz’s 
Principitn dtr Mechamk, in which this turning-point is most 
definitely marked, until the present moment, the symbol con- 
cept has continually groum in importance. This is the place 
neither to trace the stages of this development n6r to investigate 
the notion itself— these arc problems of a iatcr chapter — but 
merely to register the fact Of this change and ofiits/ar-n?Uching 
implications for philosophy. 
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The acknowledged symbolic character of our physical con- 
cepts inevitably raises the question of the evaluation, not only 
of the scientific symbol but of symbolic forms in general. It is 
for this reason, among others, tharthc problem of the symbol 
and of symbolic forms has become, as Cassirer says, the Brem.- 
punkt of modem science and philosophy. So long as the copy, 
theory of physical concepts prevailed, so long, in other words, 
as men were litcralists and fundamentalists in science, the 
problem of symbolism and of symbolic knowledge was of but 
minor interest and might be left to the spheres of art and 
religion which, for the literalist, are not, strictly speaking, forms 
of knowledge. With the abandonment of this literalism in 
science, however, the entire problem of symbolic forms — of 
which science is but one — is again brought into the foreground 
of the theory of knowledge and of philosophy generally. A 
theory of the scientific symbol is an essential part of every 
philosophy of science, hut it is also a necessary part of every 
general theory of knowledge. 

Moreover, the influence of this change is felt in (he sphere 
of metaphysics, and the problem of the meaning and possibility 
of metaphysics is being explored from new angles. Is, as Bergson 
holds, all science essentially symbolic while metaphysics is Ute 
science that claims to dispense with symbolism? Or is meta- 
physics itself a form of symbolism — that form of thought, indeed, 
which carries the symbolizing activities of the mind to their 
highest p’tch? Here, again, the object is to indicate problems, 
not to solve them. Enough has been said to make it clear 
not only that the philosophy of language leads inevitably to a 
philosophy* of symbolism, but that it is precisely the central 
place of symbolism* in modem thought which has of necessity 
revived and deepened the philosophical study of language. 

(, VI 

THE FINAL PROBI EM OF A PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE* 

A 

Beth the philosophy oflanguagc and the problem of symbolism, 
so closely rcI,Ttcd as wc have seen, stand at the centre of modem 
culture. The reasons for this centrality should now be clear. 
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limits of my world. All life comes back to the question of speech, 
the medium through which we communicate. ‘ 

► r 

' . . B ' * ^ 

* Language and Reahiy z. ' 

It is here, then, that the real, the deepest problem of the philo- 
sophy of language is to be found. It is the critical problem 
of the relation of linguistic forms, and of symbolic forms in 
general, to the immediately given reality. 

This problem arises from a fact which, however it may be 
interpreted, will be universally admitted. The richer and more 
energetically the human spirit builds its forms and symbols the 
more it appears to depart from the original sources of these 
forms and symbols. In so doing it seems also to depart from 
the original sources of its own being. More and more, it seems 
to find itself caught in the toils of its own creations. In lan- 
guage, in art, and in the intellectual symbols of science, it 
appears that, in Bergson’s words, a veil has been woven between 
us and reality which only a lour de farce of intellect can tear 
away. Now the fact itself— that reality as we know it is other 
than the hypothetical pure experience out of which our know- 
ledge has developed, is an ideal construction in which lan- 
guage has been the chief creative force — is indeed beyond 
qutttiom The oxiiy real problem is whether our creations have 
taken us to reality or away from it, whether they have become 
a veil to be tom away, or are, after all, when properly under- 
stood, the only road we have to reality. 

The former view, in one form or another, is a common 
assumption of a large part of modern culture and philosophy. 
In the words of De Gaultier, “the existence of laqguj^q. 
civilization, culture is at a price — an evil ideology.” ^ This evil 
ideology is the theme of the new morality, the new logic, in 
fact of everything that is distinctively modernistic in both 
science and philosophy; and since language is the actuality 
of culture, it is precisely against language, which “takes the 
^vbrd forrthe tiling,” that this sceptical animus is chiefly 
directed, t r ** 

’ La Ficttoa UntatrstiU and other 
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In a sense this is the theme of Whitehead’s Process and Reality^ 
in so far at leas^as the problem of language is involved. Natural 
language, though valid to a certain extent for practice, has 
created a set of catcgorics,^an evil ideology, which distorts 
reality. The elimination of Ais ideology, and^the redesigning 
of language to’ conform to reality -conceived of as eventSy is the 
first condition of an adequate metaphysics. For the anti- 
metaphysical, on the other hand, it is ^is evil ideology which 
has made possible metaphysics itherhaupt, and we have only 
to get rid of that to get rid of metaphysics.^ 

This is one possible answer to the question of the relation 
of language to reality. Language is not “moulded on reality,” 
to use Bergson’s terms. It is either a veil that has been woven 
by practice between us and reality, and which must be torn 
away, or else it is a distortion of reality which must be corrected 
by the invention of other instruments and symbolisms. 

Suppose this entire assumption of a reality known indepen- 
dently of language, of a hypothetical pure experience, were 
itself an illusion; suppose reality, as we know it, is to an incal- 
culable degree an ideal construction in which language itself 
is the chief organ of that construction. Then the problem would 
be wholly different and its solution must inevitably take an- 
other direction. The notion of a language moulded on reality 
would itself be a fatal metaphor and the so-called ideology 
of language, far from being necessarily an evil, would he the 
very source and stimulus of a critical dialectic by which alone 
experience could be interpreted and evaluated. In tfiat case 
the solution of the problem of the relation of language to reality 
would consist, not in tearing away the veil of language, but 
in completing and perfecting the principles uf expression and 

• 

* This of Ihc e\il ideology of language has e>en become grotesque in 

messiamc hands Co«nt Alfred Koncybski, in hts latest panacea, s^mantiA (as 
developed in Snenee and Seaxty, 1934), has apparently found qpt only the source 
of all evils m natural language and the subject*prcdtcate logic, but also a cure 
for these c\ils, tndividuil and soaal, tn a true semantics based upon soence. 
^Vrong idcniificatjon of words with things may, because of false evaluations, rum 
human life, science or the entire social system True identifications will cure 
insanity, create right social relationships, and eliminate from science the evil 
ideology which, m this case, is the survival of Aristotelianism It would not ly 
just to make too much of these extreme developments, bA it is onlf fair to say 
that it u m pnnaple the same ihem^which, m a more moderjte fi^nn, underlies 
a large part of recent philosophic thought 
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sjmboljsm It would proceed upon the assumption that the 
more nchly and energetically the human spin} builds its lan- 
guage and symbolism, the nearer it comes, if not to the original 
source of its being, at least to its ultimate meaning and reality * 
These, then, arc the two possible ways of solving this final ^ 
problem of the philosophy of language Which of the two u 
the v-ahd solution it is one of the objects of this whole study 
to determine In any ease the statement of the problem serves 
but to emphasize from another angle the thesis of this enure 
chapter, namely, the central place of the problem of language 
m philosophy as a whole 


C 

Plato on Language 

Language, we ventured to maintiin, is the last and deepest 
problem of the philosophic mind it ts to be hoped that this 
statement may now not seem so extravagant as it doubtless 
at fint appeared Plato’s wrestling with the problem of lan- 
guage might well be taken as a gloss upon our theme 
The Cralylus has a sits mam theme the problem of hnguisUC 
validity, or the rclaUon of language to reality Its real purpose 
was not the origin of language, but its nature and function, 
although, as Plato saw, the quesUon of vahdity could not be 
wholly di\ orced from the question of origin In this remarkable 
dialogue, in which most of the fundamental problems of lan- 
guage arc already found m germ, “we sec," as Jowrett says, 
‘‘grammar and logic moving somewhere in the human soul ’’ 
The basal problem is that of the Tightness of names Docs know- 
ledge of names give knowledge of things’ Cratylus is inclined 
to think so The way to the discovery of things is through the 
disdbvcry of the mcamng of names Hermogincs doubts any 
natural nghtnfes of names, any pnmary reference of name to 
thmg He wants to know wherein consists this natural nght- 
ness Socrates admits that he cannot show it exactly, but he 
insists upon the fact In our dcnvations we cannot go back 
indefinitely , somewhere w e must come upon self authenticating 

* Foca statement of thu po nl of view, h £nut Caisirer Du Phtitaophu dtr 
Sjmholuehot Femen, VoJ I, Chapter 1 
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words All words are intended to show the nature of things, 
and the secondary denve their significance from the pnmary 
Into the detail of the argument of the Craiylus wc need not 
enter — either into the form of the copy theory which seems 
• to be here proposed or int(> thc.fanciful etymology, which Plato 
himself recognizes as being very crude, an etymology in which 
he seeks to find the relations of names to things by the analytical 
my oi breaking \fC)Tds np w»Vc» Vetters or \bt ■praiwiTy eternents 
of which they are composed Enough for our purpose that in 
this dialogue Plato not only insists upon the basal character 
of the problem of language for knowledge and philosophy, but 
likewise upon the existence of some intimate and primordial relation 
betueen the word and the thtngi as the necessary condition of there 
being any knoivledgc whatsoever One may recognize fully the 
experimental and even playful nature of much of the thought 
of this dialogue and yet seose the seriousness that runs through 
It If the view put into the mouth of Socrates may be taken 
as indicative of Plato’s petition, it is clear enough what that 
position IS ’’Confidence in names should not go so far as to 
lead US to develop a metaphysic from them, but on the other 
hand it would be equally fatal to deny a fundamental relation 
of language to reality 

Thus the Plato of thtf Cratjflus The Plato of the Seventh 
Epistle IS a different matter Through what disillusioning expe 
nences he must have passed to justify the almost peevish 
expressions of this letter** The statement that ‘ no intelligeh‘t 
man will ever be so bold as to put in language those things 
which his reason has contemplated,” and that ”if he should 
be betrayed into so doing then surely not the^gods but mortals 
have utterly blasted his wits,” cannot but surprise us m one 
for whom discourse was the very actuality of reason and for 
whom the one jvay of attaining to truth was throagh com- 
mumcation from mmd to mind But let us sec what lies behind 
these astonishing statements 

In this letter the attempt is made for the first time m the 
history of thought to determine the knowledge value of lan- 
guage in a purely methodological fashion It is therefore of 

* S« A, E. Taylor cm Urn dialog^*- Ptalo Tht Mon and Hu Weth pp S 5 

• On ihc genuineness of this epuUe see A E Taylor, ofl* cU, p 15 f and 

Waamowitz Plata, 1 641 ff 11, «Baff 
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outstanding interest to us and may, in a certain sense, set the 
problem for the ensuing studies. Language h indeed recog* 
nized as the first step in knowledge, but it is only the first step. 
For everything that exists, we are told, there are three classes 
of objects through which knowledge about it must come: the« 
knowledge itself is a fourth, and we must put as a fifth entity 
the actual object of knowledge which is the true reality. There 
is something, for instance, called a circle, the name is the very 
word I have uttered. In the second place, there is a description 
of it which is composed of nouns and verbal expressions. . . . 
In the third place, there ts the class of objects which are drawn 
and erased and turned on the lathe and destroyed, processes 
which do not affect the real circle to which these other circles 
arc all related, because it is different from them. In the fourth 
place, there are knowfedge and understanding and correct 
opinion concerning them; all of which we must set down as 
one thing more, that is found not in souls, nor in shapes of 
bodies, but in minds; whereby it difiers evidently in its nature 
from the real circle and from the afore*mentioncd three. Of 
all these understanding approaches nearest in affinity and 
likeness to the fifth entity, while the others are more remote 
from it. 

Language is represented as the first step in knowledge, but 
only the first step and, so to speak, at fourth remove from 
reality. Language is, as such, representation — presentation of 
riicanim by means of a sensuous sign. So long as philo- 
sophical thought remains in this sphere of “existence” which is 
language, it cannot reach true being. Language and the word 
strive towards tl^e expression of pure being, but they never 
reach it because there is always mixed with the reference to 
the pure being a reference to another "accidental” character 
cC <hst 

of representing the highest, the content of purely philosophical 
Jcnowledge. 

We understand now why, according to Plato, no intelligent 
man will put in language those things which his reason has 
contemplated. Plato should then have kept silent regarding 
this true^ knowledge, for even if it is attainable to him, it u 
inco/Rmunicable. But not only itras Plato not silent, but he. 

« .... . . “ ijfierencc between 
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the word and the object Such communication was possible 
only through language, and, if the communication is veridical, 
language itself must be capable of expressing something of true 
being Evidently there is something radically wrong here It 
is evidently impossible to escape the pnnciple of the insepara- 
* bility of language and knowledge, of intuition and expression, 
which as we have seen is assumed m different ways by em- 
pinasm and rationalism alike It is with language that know- 
ledge begins and to it it must inevitably return, if the notion 
of knowledge or science includes in it any conception of the 
venfiablc and commumcable 

There is apparently one way of escaping from this conclusion, 
that of mysticism, as develop^ in Neoplatonism and expressed 
in modern form by Bergson Language, by reason of its lowly 
origin and nature, is incapable of apprehending and expressing 
reality But language may be used in another way, not to 
representi but to bring the hearer to a point where he himself 
may transcend language and pass to incommunicable insight 
It is a dialectical ladder which, when we have ascended, may 
be kicked away This view of the function of language, so 
beautifully developed in Ber^on’s Introduction to Metaphysics is, 
I take It, in principle the same as that of Plato But the whole 
question is whether this insight and intuition, if wholly in- 
communicable, is knowledge It is certainly unvenfiable It is 
true that there are other symbols than those of language, 
namely, the symbols of art and of mathematics, by means ^f 
which meaning may be commumcated But those Symbols 
themselves require interpretation, and interpretation is only 
possible m terms of language This, then, is only amapparent 
escape from the principle of the inseparability of language and 
knowledge The Plato of the Seventh Letter should have been 
silent — even about the nature of language 

Thus Plato wfestlcd with the problem of language, and it 
IS clear that, with all his wrestling, he failed to Solve it As all 
the fundamental problems of the philosophy of language arc 
already m germ in his treatment of the quesUon, so also the 
two possible ways of solving the problem of the relation of 
language to reality arc already strugghng for mastery in his 
mind For him also language appears to be i way* to rc^hty 
Some intimate and primordial relauon between lhe*word and 
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the thing seems to be the necessary condition of there being 
any knowledge. But language also seems to him to be a veil 
woven between us and reality which must be* torn away if 
we are to sec reality face to face. Plato failed to resolve this 
contradiction. Perhaps it cannot be resolved. In any case it 
is this contradiction that makes language the last and deepest 
problem of the philosophic mind^ the problem upon the solution 
of which, in the last analysis, all our philosophies turn. 
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WHAT IS LANGUAGE? ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 

I ^ 

A 

In Anatole France’s Revolt of the Angels there is much argument 
on high mattersr Arcade, “having at great length set up his 
scientific idealism in opposition to Zita’s pragmatism, the 
beautiful archangel told him that he argued badly. ‘And you 
are surprised at that!’ exclaimed young Maurice’s guardian 
angel. *I argue, like you, in the language of human beings 
And what is human language but the cry of the beasts of the 
forest or the mountains, complicated and corrupted by arro- 
gant anthropoids. How then, Zita, can one be expected to 
ar^e well with a collection of angry and plaintive sounds like 
that? Angels do not reason at all; men being superior to the 
angels reason imperfectly. I will not mention the professors 
who think to define the absolute with the aid of cries which 
they have inherited from the pithccanthropoid monkeys, 
marsupials, and reptiles, their ancestors! It is a colossal Joke! 
How it would amuse the demiui^e if he had any brains!’ ” 

In this well-known passage we have in peculiarly viVid f»cm 
a characteristic philosophy of language of our time— ^namely, 
the determination of the nature, function, and limits of language 
in terms of its supposed origin. “Colloquial language,” we are 
told, “is part of the human organism and is not less complicated 
than it. From it it is impossible humanly to gather immediately 
the logic of language.”* Again, “language was invented to serve 
the uses of theYamiliar world: it may not readily be inwked 
to convey the meanings appropriate to another.’’^ Even more 
important for our purposes are certain statements of Whitehead 
on this point. The basal thesis of Process and Reality, in so far 
as it concerns language, is also that language ^vas invented to 
serve the uses of the familiar world, and that this “literary 

* L. Witigenstcjn, Tractatus Logi^PhiJoti^acui, p 63 % • * 

* C E. M Joad, Philosophical Aspects of Atodern Science, p 307 (Publiihfd by 
G«>rge Allen & Unwm Ltd.). 
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language breaks down completely in the task of expressing in 
explicit form the larger generalities.” More spetifically, certain 
notions, above all the notion of substance, have entrenched 
themselves in language. Useful as they are* for many purposes 
of life, whenever we attempt to use them as a fundamental* 
statement of the nature of things, they prove themselves mis- 
taken. Pragmatically natural language is defensible; in meta- 
physics it represents sheer error.* 

B 

Quaestiones Facli and Quaestiones Juris 

Such statements as these — about the nature, origin, and purpose 
of language — constitute the premises upon which philosophical 
evaluations of language proceed. We know, it is argued, what 
language is, that it is the sounds of the forest and the moun- 
tains, "a scries of squeaks and grunts,” or what not; therefore 
we know what tc can and what it cannot do. We know how 
it began and ”what it was made for**; therefore we know that 
it is incapable of doing certain things — of expressing certain 
meanings, of “defining the absolute.” These things we say we 
know. They are questions of fact. If so, the only source of such 
knowledge, of such facts, is the science of linguistics. It is 
accordingly incumbent upon us to find out Just what linguistic 
science has to say on these questions, to determine, in a summary 
fa'sKion ,'at least, the prevailing notions on these and allied 
questions. The philosophy of language cannot proceed without 
this referepce to the science of language. 

It is obviously ^either possible nor desirable to try to cover 
the range of linguisdc science in a single chapter. We shall 
therefore deliberately confine ourselves to certain problems 
ayww .whU-b .(iiudaweata} /ihila'apiKir.aJ isRues- Jlico — -.tp .tbfw 
points in lingubtic science to which appeal is made as a factual 
basis for the philosophical evaluation and critique of language. 
There are, I think, three such main points : (a) The question 
of what language is ; including the question of the fundamental 
speech functions ; (i) the question of the origin and develop- 
ment of <aEguago, including such problems as that of the 
UrsprSche and »that of levels of sficeeh development; (r) the 

* Prottss end pp. i 6 , 1 21, 
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problem of the parts of speech, or Ac grammatical elements 
of language, including the question whether these forms or 
elements represent in any sense **a necessary intuitive analysis 
of reality, or merely our ability to compose that reality into 
a variety of formal patterns.” 

Our concern is, then, with the views of present-day linguistic 
science on these basal questions in so far as they can be ascer- 
tained. Current philosophical evaluations of language are 
uniformly based upon certain assumptions regarding these 
three points. Our problem is to determine, if possible, to what 
extent these assumptions are justified by linguistics. Before 
proceeding to these specific questions it will be well, however, 
to preface our discussions by some comment upon the general 
situation in present-day linguistic study. 

II 

THE GENERAL SITUATION IN UNCUimC SCIENCE 

A 

Problems of language are, we have seen, as old as .human 
thought ; the problem of the “word” is as old as the problem 
of the “thing,” but the scientific study of language, in the 
modem sense, is largely a product of the nineteenth century. 
The step from Humboldt and Hegel to Darwin, as Cassirer 
describes it, which gave birth to linguistic science in thjs scrftc, 
was the step from Geist to Katury the same step \vhich wds taken 
in all the humanistic sciences. . 

The underlying assumption of the new science of language 
was that language is a part of nature and must therefore be 
studied by the methods of the natural sdendcs. This general 
assumption inclyded also certain further assumptions, naively, 
that, as part of nature, it must have not only a purely human, 
as opposed to divine, origin, but also a natiual in the sense 
of animal or sub-human origin; secondly, that as all other 
parts of nature, it must be conceived as cvolring through ex- 
ternal forces, from the simple to the complex, and that changes 
in speech forms must be conedved as foUo^viIlg v^alogous 
to the laws of otlier natural objects. , , • 

It ^vas only natiual that in the pursuit of tms programme 
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language breaks down completely in the task of expressing in 
explicit form the larger generalities.” More spellfically, certain 
notions, above all the notion of substance, have entrenched 
themselves in language. Useful as they are for many purposes 
of life, ^vhenever we attempt to use them as a fundamental » 
statement of the nature of things, they prove themselves mis- 
taken. Pragmatically natural language is defensible; in meta- 
physics it represents sheer error.* 

B 

Quaestiones Faclt and Qiuusttones Juris 

Such statements as these — about the nature, origin, and purpose 
of language — constitute the premises upon which philosophical 
evaluations of language proceed. We know, it is argued, what 
language is, that it is the sounds of the forest and the moun- 
tains, "a series of squeaks and grunts,” or what not; therefore 
we know what it can and what It cannot do. We know how 
it began and *Svhat it was made for”; therefore we know that 
it is incapable of doing certain things — of expressing certain 
meanings, of “defining the absolute.” These things we say we 
know. They arc questions of fact. If so, the only source of such 
knowledge, of such facts, is the science of lingubtics. It b 
accordingly incumbent upon us to find out just what lingubtic 
science has to say on these questions, to determine, in a summary 
fashion least, the prevailing notions on these and allied 
questions. The philosophy of language cannot proceed without 
this referepce to the science of language. 

It is obviously ijcithcr possible nor desirable to try to cover 
the range of linguistic science in a single chapter. We shall 
therefore deliberately confine ourselves to certain problems 
Apsve Jssv£StSsj/7? — Ao Ahsssr 

points in linguistic science to which appeal is made as a factual 
basis for the philosophical evaluation and critique of language. 
There arc, I think, three such main points: (u) The question 
of what language is ; including the question of the fundamental 
speech functions; (i) the question of the origin and do'clop- 
ment of <aEguagc, including such problems as that of the 
Vrsprtche and rthat of Icvcb of s^ieech development; (e) the 

* Haetu end Jl/ali/y, pp. i6, tss 
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problem of the parts of speech, or the grammatical elements 
of language, including the question whether these forms or 
elements represent in any sense “a necessary intuitive analysis 
of reality, or merely our ability to compose that reality into 
a variety of formal patterns.** 

Our concern is, then, with the wews of present-day linguistic 
science on these basal questions in so far as they can be ascer- 
tained. Current philosophical evaluations of language are 
uniformly based upon certain a^umptions regarding these 
three points. Our problem is to determine, if possible, to what 
extent these assumptions arc justified by lingubtics- Before 
proceeding to these specific questions it will be well, however, 
to preface our discussions by some comment upon the general 
situation in present-day linguistic study. 

II 

THE GENERAL SITUATION IN UNGUISTIC SaENCE 

A 

Problems of language are, we have seen, as old as .human 
thought 5 the problem of the **word” is as old as the problem 
of the “thing,” but the scientific study of language, in the 
modem sense, is largely a product of the nineteenth century. 
The step from Humboldt and Hegel to Darwin, as Cassirer 
describes it, which gave birth to linguistic science in this seiftc, 
was the step from Geist to Nature the same step ^vhich wils taken 
in all the humanistic sciences. . 

The underlying assumption of the new science of language 
was that language is a part of nature and must therefore be 
studied by the methods of the natural sdendes. This general 

that, as part of nature, it must have not only a piuely human, 
as opposed to divine, origin, but also a natural in the sense 
of animal or sub-human origin; secondly, that as all other 
parts of nature, it must be conceived as evolving through ex- 
ternal forces, from the simple to the complex, and that changes 
in speech forms must be conceived as followiijg law^ analogous 
to the laws of other natural*5bjccts. , , 

It was only natural that in the pursuit of this programme 
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the understanding of linguistic meaning and its mutations is 
through the sfudy of psychological facts and Jaws.* Add to 
this the field of social psychology (the Volkerpsjehologie of 
Wundt, for instance), the study of language as “social fact,” 
and the picture of linguistics at this stage of Its development 
is complete.* 

•The psychological stage in the development of linguistics was 
of great importance. Even in the matter of phonetic law’s 
{Lautgesetze) physiological causes tended to be displaced by 
psychological. Whether the psychology was that of Wundt or 
that of Hcrbart, as employed by H. Paul, the important point 
is that the key to language is found in mind and not in things. 
Significant as this change was, the limitations of the psycho- 
logical point of view became evident. The revolt against 
P:^chologism in tlie cultural sciences in general appeared in 
linguistics also. For one thing, language still remained a part 
of nature, for mind as conceived by psychology was still con- 
ceived more or less mechanically. But more important still is 
the notion of meaning. For meaning, while a psychological 
notion, Is variously conceived by the dlfierent psychologies. 
For Gestalt psychology meaning is, so to speak, the primary 
fact, while for Behaviourism it is wholly secondary and in 
extreme cases extruded from psychology. But more than this. 
Meaning while a psychological notion b more than psycho- 
logical. So soon as thb truth is recognized tlie psychological 
standpoint is transcended. • 

• Pilhbury, Tkt P^het»gy Languegt, pp. 7, <4. , 

* Tltc itudy of the Ungu>sn of pnnutive proplct. luch as that of hfalmossiti, 
may sen-e to g>>x tts not only quite dinerent ideas as lo v>hat is nerenary lo 
language but quite differeni notions of its funciions. The older purely miellectual 
notKM) of language, of its primary furtction as expression of ideas. gisTS way lo 
the idea that it ts indeed Tor communication, but not primarily ^or the com. 
munication of ideas* Again, such studies as those of Ldvy.Druhl in hb F^xtwa 
wunlaUt dans Its socUUs vifrrinrts may ntalie it clear that th% “indication” of a 
person or an object, which lo us lecnu the ewdy function of a rume, b in the e) es 
of the pririutive something secondary. For him the meaning of the rume does not 
he in thb. It expresses rather the relation of the indisidual to hb totem group, 
with the forefathers whose reincarnation the individual totem b, with the 
mdividua! totem or guardun angel who has res-ealed himself ih dreams, w iih the 
unseen powers which protect the secret societies into which he enters, ‘nie rume 
did not therefore origuully express the iftdtvsduality of a s 9 igle betng, but creates 
and at the tame time indieates the r^nmunirv with other faeirws. • 
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e first approach to Janguage should be through us physical 
id physiological basis Whatever else speechtis, it is a col- 
ction of sounds and sounds as such can be studied only 
lysically and physiologically Phonetics, or the study of the 
igin and changes of the sounds of the human voice employed , 
I communication, proceeded on the assumption that here also 
atural laivs of a mechanical character analogous to those 
r physical nature could be formulated This ivas the first stage 
1 the scientific study of language That interesting and useful 
lets have been ascertained on this assumption no linguist 
/ould deny, but that it leads us far into the understanding 
f language is doubtful It is, perhaps, an exaggeration to say 
vith Vosslcr that “the belief that phonetic and analogical 
nutations are due to the operation of natural law” is exploded 
ind that all purely mechanical explanations are discredited, 
3Ut It IS beyond question that in the general methods of hn- 
juistic saence, such conceptions have fallen into the back- 
ground and this phase of linguistic study has in a significant 
degree been passed 

Similarly the step from Hegel to Darwm brought with it 
Danviman conceptions and analogies, so powerful m all the 
humanistic saenccs of the nineteenth century S Schleicher 
maintained that the theory of evolution which Darwin had 
developed for the species of plants and animals must be no 
less applicable to the organisms which we call languages On 
these a^umptions concepts of ongin and evolution by a kind 
of natufal selection w'cre introduced analogous to these notions 
in, biology Here again it would probably be an exaggeration 
to say that such notions are wholly abandoned, that "natural- 
ism no longer really fools us m the guise of biology,” but most 
linguists would {irobably agree with Ch Bally' that all such 
cxtcjision^of Darwinian doctrine were mistaken, and although 
they almost succeeded for a time in directing Iinguutics along 
a wrong track, that danger is in general past 
That which in the first instance brought linguistics back from 
Its false methods was the increased emphasis upon semantics, 
more particularly the study of meaning from tlic psychological 
point of^icw Tgr the psychologist the meaning of words is 
but r special^casc of meaning a general, and the way to 

* C Bally, Lc tetipu ti La f u, Paru, 1913 p 14 
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the understanding of linguistic meaning and its mutations is 
through the study of psychological facts and laws.* Add to 
this the field of social psychology (the Volkerp^chologte of 
Wundt, for instance), the study of language as “social fact,” 
and the picture of linguistics at this stage of its development 
is complete.* 

-The psychological stage in the development of linguistics was 
of great importance. Even in the matter of phonetic laws 
{Laulgeselze) physiological causes tended to be displaced by 
psychological. ^Vhethcr the psychology was that of Wundt or 
that of Herbart, as employed by H. Paul, the important point 
is that the key to language is found in mind and not in things. 
Significant as this change was, the limitations of the psycho* 
logical point of view became cwdeni. Tlie revolt against 
P^hologism in the cultural sciences in general appeared in 
linguistics also. For one thing, language sull remained a part 
of nature, for mind as conceived by psychology was still con- 
ceived more or less mechanically. But more important still is 
the notion of meaning. For meaning, while a psychological 
notion, is variously conceised by the different psychologies 
For Gestalt psychology meaning Is, so to speak, the primary 
fact, while for Behaviourism it is wholly secondary and in 
extreme cases extruded from psychology. But more than this. 
Meaning while a psychological notion is more than psycho- 
logical. So soon as this truth Is recognized the psychological 
standpoint is transcended. • * 

* Pillibury, Tht ef Lmgaagt, pp 7 , 14 « 
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The Autonomy of Linguxstia: The J^ew Speech }/otioi 

In his summary picture o^thc present situation in linguistic* 
studies, G. Ipsen describes tbwr development as having p^sed - 
through three stages, the physical or physiological, the psycho- 
logical and the phenomenological. And with this has come 
what he calls the “new speech notion” and the postulate of 
the autonomy of linguistic science. Now I should not wish 
'to say that the term phenomenological represents the stand- 
point and assumptions of the whole of present-day linguistic 
study — certainly not the term as used in a narrow technical 
sense — but that which Ipsen has in mind in the use of the term 
is certainly beyond dispute. The idea that language is an 
C/Tphenomen, neither reducible to nor explainable in terms of 
non-linguUdc fact, seems to be a common assumption of lin- 
guistic study. In other words, language is a unique phenomenon 
and the phenomenological standpoint consists in studying it, 
in the words of Ammann, in its absolulen BesondtThtil.* VVe shall 
have more to say in detail of the phenomenological standpoint 
in a later context. Here we are concerned only with one phase 
of the question, namely, the significance of this stage for lin- 
guistic sdence. This may be expressed as the principle of the 
autonomy of linguistics. This principle denies that language 
can be'reduced to or explained in terms of non-lingmstic fact, 
and that the science which deals with this fact can be made 
ar part o( the natural sciences — of physiology, psychology, or 
even sociology in terms of which it was carUcr defined. This 
notion of the autonomy of linguistics is, to be sure, but a 
phase of that laigcr movement which has been called the 
decentralization of the sciences, and which is closely connected 
with the gcivu’ai doctrine of emergent irreducible levels of 
qualitatively different fact. In any case, this new speech notion, 
with its doctrine of autonomy, has fixed itself more and more 
in linguistic science and is part of the revision of the assump- 
tions of linguistic science of which tve shall presently speak. 

• Pantber Ipsen, SproehphUosopku der GtjtmDart, 1930. An exeeHeni account of 
(he develapwnt’oTltngucKlc sdence and ^ the phdosophical prabtems involved. 

* H. Ammann, Du Altmthltek* Rtde, Vrf. I, pp le fT. 
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the step from mind to nature, so now in a very real sense -it 
is turning again from nature to mind. 

Linguistic science, it was held, should be based upon natural 
science in order that it may attain the same certainty and the 
same exact character, with the same universal laws. But gradu- 
ally these notions of physical and physiological, of biological ' 
and psychological “laws” showed themselves mistaken an’d 
untenable. The entire conception of nature and natural'law 
upon which it was sought to build turned out to be merely 
a fictitious unity, including very disparate elements. Thus, 
„as the naturalistic and positivistic scheme which constituted 
the programme of the science tended gradually to break up, 
there has also been a tendency towards a gradual return to 
the traditional notion of language. An outstanding represen- 
tative of tills tendency is Karl Vossler, who in his Positivismus 
und Idealtsmus in der Sprackwissensekaft (1904) and Spracke ols 
Schopfiing und Eniwicketung makes clear both the grounds and 
the stages of this return. 

It is not our desire to over-emphasize the importance of this 
revision of assumptions or to exag^rate the extent of this change 
of view among linguists. The positivists are doubtless still many. 
For the purposes of our discus»on it is enough that the oppo- 
sition exists. For it challenges the dogmatic assumptions upon 
which so much of the philosophy of language has been reared. 

• f, HI 

WHAT is LANGUAGE? THE MEANING FUNCTtONS OF LANGUAGE 

A 

With this general picture of linguistic science, we may turn 
to the more specific problems concerning which the philosopher 
gir* ^ .UrguiUtlr .Rr.u«v:r ap jinwain Flhr .hop sS .thesr 
is, what is language? What, then, is this thing language about 
which philosophers and scientists make statements upon which 
so much hing«? Thb question is presented with certain grave 
difficulties ak the outset. Is there any such thing as language 
as such? Arc there not after all merely languages and not 
langpa^eP'Is noi, language after all merely an abstraction made 
by the grammarians? It is often said that it is a paradox of 
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We may best determine this notion by considenng what lan- 
guage IS not, by a process of elimination First of all, language 
as ^m£uutic Jacf is not the sound The word "house” is not a 
linguistic fact if we understand by word merely the effect 
of the vowels and consonants that compose it These latter , 
may be studied by phonetics, and changes in the voivels and 
consonants may throw Ught on certain aspects of the develop 
ment of language, but by themselves they do not constitute 
language Nor is language the motor processes and tactual 
sensations that make up the articulation of the word These, 
too, are important from the standpomt of the physiological 
and psychological studies of language, and in some extreme 
theories identical with hnguistic fact; but while speech, as 
meaning, is closely related both to muscular reaction and 
tactile sensation, it is not identifiable with them 

On the question as to what linguistic fact is not, hnguists 
are in general agreed They are also agreed upon what it is 
that constitutes positively linguistic fact The sttu gua non of 
language is precisely the mtantng of which the sounds, the motor 
processes and tactual sensations, are the bearers This is the 
principle of the pnmacy of meaning of which we have already 
spoken What, then, is the nature of this meaning’ The answer 
to this question is of course possible only on the basis of the 
analysis of the following chapter and we shall not antiapate 
the results of that analysis here Two points are, however, 
of importance in the present context In order that we may 
understand what is involved in this new speech-notion these 
must be brought out clearly 

The first of these concerns the differentia of hnguistic meamng, 
that which for ever differentiates the meaning of "words” from 
the meamng of "things ” The essence of language is the repre- 
scn^ation^ Darstellung, of one element of cxgcnence through 
another — tile p't^jfoi’ar rethiion dccWccn ide sign or symdoi' ai^ 
the thing signified or symbolized, and the consciousness of that 
relation * Until this element of Darstellung, of predication in 
some form however potential arises, language and linguistic 
meaning cannot be said to exist The sigmficance of this con- 

^ '^e two moat iraporunt influences in pie development of this speech notion 
are said to U. Fl'de Saussure Cours i* hngtnstx^ gMraU, edited ^ Ch< Bitlly 
(igifl, And £ Husserl Logueht thtUrsxhutefn second edition. /913 
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The Meaning Functions of Language 

To the question, What is language? modem linguistics answers , 
unifonhly in terms of meaning, I*anguagc in the sense in which 
the notion is used in present-day linguistics has as its central 
and determining concept that of meaning. It is not the sounds 
of the forests or mountains, however complicated they may 
be, but those sounds as the bearer of non-sensuous meaning. 
Moreover — and this is an equally important part of the notion — 
this meaning is a function of communication. The question 
now arises, what does this notion of meaning include? What 
are the meaning functions of language? 

We have already seen that one meaning function, namely, 
that of representation, DarsUUangy predication, is in general 
conceived to be part of the nature of language as such. To this 
is generally added two other functions which we may describe 
as the indicative and the emotive or evocative. Speaking 
generally, it may be said, I think, that present-day linguistics 
recognizes these three primary mcam'ng functions of language, 
three types of meaning which are present in some form 
wherever there is linguistic fact, and which are xrtedudble one 
to the other. Dilferent terms are often used for these three 
functions, but the notions underlying the terms arc the same. 

The rignificance of the question here raised is found in the 
fact that it is part of the question, what language b: the 
answer to it is in terms of what language docs. But it has a 
further si^ificance in the fact that in many quarters there is 
opposed to this conception onc..whlch wc may describe as a 
theory of dual functions. In many philosophies of language 
it i^ assurned, either explicitly or implicitly, that language has 
but two iunctibns, namefy, the indicative and the evocative 
or emotive — any primary representative function, cither in- 
tuitive or symbolic, being denied. An important clement in 
this theory is the view that these "uses of language” arc 
independent^ of each other in the sense that some uses of lan- 
guage arc , wholly indicative and some wholly emotive and 
evo<Sitive.Pq, these assumptions, ts to fact, certain normative 
conclusions, as to what language ought to be, are based and 
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functions, from one primary function The mtegectional, ono- 
matopoeic, and other theories represent this attempt Of these 
theories and their failure we shall speak briefly presently As a 
result of their inadequacy, however, recent views stress the 
presence of all three functions on the lowest levels of linguistic * 
development Thus Professor de Laguna attempts to denve 
articulate speech from animal cries and stresses the presence 
of all three functions (implicitly) in these cnes Her thesis is 
that in the animal cry of the proclamation type all three 
functions are present The cry proclaims the presence of the 
object and is thus indicative, it expresses an cmoUonal 
attitude, as m the warning cry, and, finally, it has at least 
the potentiality of predication, in that it proclaims or “says” 
something about object which it indicates On this genetic 
aspect of the question ive shall have more to say presently 
when we come to problems of ongin Professor de Laguna’s 
theory at least serves to emphasize the general view of 
linguistics that all three functions are intrinsic to the speech- 
notion as such ^ 

D 

Dejinitions of Language the /few Speech Motion 

The discussions of the present section are all subsidiary to the 
basal question. What is language^ When one asks what any- 
thing — any subject of discourse — is, it is customary to answer 
with definitions It is, however, precisely such things as re- 
ligion, science, language, etc , which arc hardest to define 
because of the plurality of contexts in which such terms are 
used The chief difficulty, however, lies in the fact that if our 
defimuon is to be framed so ai-to cover all forms of the cul 
tural phenomenon in question, it will take one form , if, how- 
ever^ it i? to be so framed as to charactenze intensively the | 
developed forms of religion, science, or language, as the case/ 
may be, it will inevitably take another form This it nee% 
haidly be said is peculiarly true in the case of language Vw’ 
have no desire by defimtion to beg the very questions w 
the further ducussions of this chapter necessarily raise, 
merely by artentative defimtion to mdicate the general ^ 
poin*f fromtwhich language is noMf*viewed 

* Sftech Its Fimefunt tmi Dtvttopmenl 
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functions, from one primary function. The inteijectional, ono- 
matopoeic, and other theories represent this attempt. Of these 
theories and their failure we shall speak briefly presently. As a 
result of their inadequacy, however, recent views stress the 
presence of all three functions on the lowest levels of linguistic « 
development. Thus Professor de Laguna attempts to derive 
articulate speech from animal cries and stresses the presence 
of all three functions (implicitly) in these cries. Her thesis is 
that in the animal cry of the proclamation type all three 
functions are present. The cry proclaims the presence of the 
object and is thus indicative; it expresses an emotional 
attitude, as in the warning cry; and, finally, it has at least 
the poteniialily of predication, in that it proclaims or “says” 
something about die otyect which it indicates. On this genetic 
aspect of the question we shall have more to say presently 
when we come to problems of origin. Professor de Laguna's 
theory at least serves to emphasize the general view of 
linguistics that all three functions are intrinsic to the speech- 
notion as such.^ 

D 

Definitions of Language: the jYeuf Speech-J^olion 

The discussions of the present section arc all subsidiary to the 
basal question, What is language? When one asks what any- 
thing — any subject of discourse — is, it is customary to answer 
with definitions. It is, however, precisely such things as re- 
ligion, science, language, etc., which are hardest to define 
because of the plurality of contexts in which such terms are 
used. The chief difficulty, however, lies in the fact that if our 
definition is to be framed so a»-to cover all forms of the cul- 
tural phenomenon in question, it will take one form ; if, how- 
evier^ it h‘to ba so framed as (o characterize intensivc/y tba 
developed forms of religion, science, or language, as the case 
may be, it will inevitably take another form. This it need 
hardly be said is peculiarly true in the case of language. We 
have no desire by definition to beg the very questions which 
the further dteussions of this chapter necessarily raise, but 
merely by artentadve definition to indicate the general stand- 
poirif’ froraewhich language is novT'viewed. 

* S^tech- It! Funetton «nrf Deotlopmtnt 
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of the eighteenth century when language first became an object 
of special study and not merely an appendix to philosophical 
inquiry, a common title for such works was the origin and 
nature of language. In such classical works as Lord Monboddo’s 
on The Origin and Progress of Language and Herder’s Abhandlung 
uber den Ursprung der Sprache^ the two problems were never 
separated. Nor arc they in fact separated to-day. As the 
quotations at the beginning of this chapter indicated, the 
questions of the nature, function, and limits of language are 
still answered in terms of their supposed origin. 

Our present concern with questions of origin is limited wholly 
to their bearing upon philosophical issues — that is, solely to 
origins in so far as they are appealed to as a basis for evalua- 
tions. From this point of view it is important to recognize that 
the problem of origins has had very different meanings. Of 
these we may distinguish three, namely : (a) the problem of 
ultimate or metaphysical origin; (i) the problem of the 
Urspraeke, or the original functions of human speech, and 
(e) the origin of articulate speech from non-linguistic expression.* 

B 

Meanings of Ihe Concept of Origin 

To the "pre-scientific speculators” on the subject of language 
tho metaphysical problem was uppermost. Language seemed 
to thenf a structure of such marvellous perfection that it could 
not be conceived as the work of man, but must be God-given, 
of more than human origin. This notion passed, largely through 
the work of Humboldt, into a conception of origin which, while 
still metaphysical, displaced the notion of the Divine mind 
by that o^ over-individual mind or Geist. Language seemed to 
him*to ‘‘spring out of the depth of humanity''in such fashion 
that it forbids being conceived as the mere product or creation 
of peoples. It involves an* independence or self-sufficiency^, 
obvious although not explainable ultimately, and is, when 
viewed from this aspect, not a creation of our activity but 

f CIosely*coiftiected'^wiih the problem of origin is that of the development or 
of ?9ng\»age. In to far as thuBoU^n u rigruficant for the philosophy of 
language, it is treated in Appendix I 
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an in\*oluntar)' emanation of the spirit {Geist)^ not the work 
of nations but & gift of inmost fate or destiny.” 

With this mctapliysical concept of origin is closely con- 
nected the question of the Vtiprache or the character of original 
*■ language. With tlie emphasis upon Gtist and creativity, it %vas 
only natural that the original form of language should have 
been conceived as poetic and tlic emphasis put on the relations 
of myth and language. This notion was developed espcdally 
by Herder in his Abhandluns. On the basis of a cultunU 
philosophy and a critique of modem science with its intel- 
Icchialistic tendencies, he developed a conception of the 
Unpraehe whicli had great influence in his own day and sur- 
vim in the conceptions of language of Croce and Vosslcr tOKlay. 

With the triumph of “scientific” conceptions of origin both 
of these problems receded into the background, and with the 
notion of evolution from simple to complex the problem for 
linguistics became that of the origin of the simple dements 
out of which the articulate complicated speech developed. The 
older problems receded into the background but, as we shall 
sec, were still there, to reappear in new forms. 

C 

Sdenitjie ProhUm of Origin: the Doctrine of Primittce Roots 

The step from Humboldt and Hegel to D.anvin transfornTed 
then, for the lime being at least, the entire problem of origin. 
The methodological assumptions which resulted from that step 
were that language is but a part of nature and must be studied 
as such ; that, as a part of nature, it must have a purely natural 
origin ; and finally, that it must have c\'olvcd Uy purely natural 
laws, from simjjle uncomplicated elements to complex ^and 
articulated forms. Tlicorics of origin therefore took the form 
of a. doctrine of primitive roots. The problem of linguistic 
science was to discover the most primitive and elementary 
sounds which arc immediately intelligible and to develop all 
mediated and extrinsic meanings from them. Irf the words of 
W. D. Whitney, it is the problem of "immediately* giycn self- 
significant and sclf-auihcnti#ating sounds.” It is,at,tlus 
that the famous theories known as tlie interiectional and 
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onomatopoeic came into play. Their bearing upon our prob- 
lems must be considered briefly. t 

The inteijectional theory would explain speech in somewhat 
the following way. The interjection ach conveys an immediately 
intelli^ble emotive meaning. By a well-known process of asso- , 
dation, this sound becomes a name for the mental state 
expressed and we have the noxm ache. Now it is true that 
emotions constantly give nse to meaningful expressions, but 
few specific names of objects or even of mental states can be 
traced to these expressions. All attempts to explain the origin 
of language in this way have been fruitless. There is no tangible 
evidence, historical or other, tending to show that the mass of 
speech elements or processes has evolved out of interjections. 

The onomatopoeic theory is in much the same case. Names 
given to objects, especially to animals, are often imitations of 
the sounds made. Evidence for this is found not only in the 
languages of primitives, but in that of children. Many words 
which we do not now feel to have a sound-imitative vMue can 
be shown to have once had a phonetic form which strongly 
suggests their origin as imitations of natural sounds, such as 
the English word laugh. For all that, it is quite impossible to 
show, nor does it seem reasonable to suppose, that more than 
a negligible portion of the dements of speech, or anything at 
all of its formal apparatus, is derivable from an onomatopoeic 
source. However much we may be disposed on general prin- 
ciples in assign a fundamental importance in the languages 
of primitive peoples to the imitation of natural sounds, the 
actual fact of the matter, as is generally recognized, is that 
these languages show no particular preference for inutative 
words. The most*^primitive peoples of aboriginal America, for 
instance, particfilarly the Alaskan tribes of the Mackenzie 
.whiidi jouib jmrxb jicfiro jtn .nfiad,v 

or entirely absent.^ 

Linguists are, accordingly, pretty generally agreed in their 
evaluation of this type of theory. The general position of 
linguistic science may perhaps be expressed in the following 
way. No one'of these theories, taken by itself, is capable of 
explainicg Jiuman language. Each explains part and there is 
-flowing tq hinder us combiningtthem But even when com- 

* Sapir, ai , p 6. 
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bined, they do not explain everything, especially they fail to 
explain the central parts of language and its complex structure, 
the fundamental parts of speech and their grammatical rela- 
tions Moreover, all three theories make certain unconscious 
^ assumptions which arc in harmony neither with the facts of 
recent linguistic science nor with our present notions of psycho- 
logical functions So far as the former arc concerned, such 
theories assume that single words are the units of communi- 
cation and develop in isolation, whereas it is probable that 
sentences and larger unities came first and that words arc the 
result of analysis helped by ivnttcn language Psychologically 
also, the notion that sentences and larger unities came first 
and that single words are the results of analysis is more in 
harmony with the present notion of the primacy of GeslalUn 
and of elements as the results of analysis In all these theories 
a furtlicr assumption-is tacitly made, namely, that up to 
the creation of language man was, so to speak, mute and 
inexpressive, whereas it is much more probable that he had 
already been able to communicate both by vocal and other 
organs through something which was not yet speech but 
might lead to speech It is as a result of the reconsideration of 
these assumptions as much as of the inadequacy of the thcones 
themselves that the thcones of the ongm of language m 
gesture and in animal cnes arose 
Despite the inadequacy of thcones of this type there is one 
notion which underlies them that must be noted and und«r- 
stood nicy all assume the idea of the ncccssit) of immediately 
intelligible self significant elements or aspects of speech and 
tint out of these the indirectly significant or symbolic forms 
develop This assumption must, it would sekm, be held fast 
to m some form It u true, of course, that developed language 
IS a racial acquisition, a non instinctive method of communi- 
cation, a systcm*of cclunianlj produced symbols But the th*csis 
tliat all language is convention is difficult to make intelligible 
— in plain words, nonsense If w’C go back to any point at will 
and assume that no s)'mbohc or representative element or 
means of commumcalton wxrc present at all, it u extremely 
difficult to see how it could ever arise Wi^h regarf more 
speaficallj to the onomatopcyic theory, it is undoubtcoly 
as we have seen, that v^ hilc mu taliv c sounds actually pfay a slight 
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r 61 c m pnmui\c hnguigcs -iml tint what is called the formal 
appiraluj of hnguigc is not chrcctl> derivable from that 
source nc\crthclcss the relation of the word to thing, implied 
in these iminttvc elements, seems to lia\c been dcterminatuc 
in the pnmjinc spcecJi consciousness 

D 

S/>ffch andCestuTt **Lan^agt** 

Tlic dispute o\cr Urworte has then, as Cissircr sajs, lai^cly 
disappcircd from linguistic science The doctnne of primitive 
roots IS no longer the concept of real historical cxistents, but 
of pure abstractions So fir as the problem of origins remains 
in linguistic science, the problem has been transferred from 
the linguistic to the nondinguistic field Modem theoncs of 
ongm seek to derive hnguutic from non-hnguistic communi* 
cation and to understand human language by canning it back 
to nomhtiman, animal forms of communication ^Vith the 
development of activastic as distinguished from intellectuahst 
conceptions of language, the problem of language vvas sub* 
sumed under the more general psychological problem of ex- 
pressive movements and motor reactions 
Of outstanding importance in tins movement was \Vundl’s 
theory of language developed m his VSlkerp^hologH Oral 
spjechjias arisen, according to him, as a modification of more 
gcncraf expressive movements of the body which constituted 
a sort of pnmilive gesture language He points out that two 
mam forms of gesture arc to be distinguished, the imitative 
and indicative With his hands man points and mutates or 
represents If, therefore, the intimate relation between sound 
moyemcots and other movements is rcco^ized from the 
beginning, we have in pnnaplc the means of understanding 
how the vanous functions of language arose The arms and 
hands, Wundt points out, arc from the earliest stages of man's 
development the organs with which he grasps and controls 
things These obviously onginal uses of the organs of prehension 
difier fipm, analogous aciiviucs in nearly related animals only 
»%«?^i-adc, pot m nature Out oftljf^e primitive functions ansc, 
by one of these gradual changes which in their results form 
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important elements in progressive movement, the first forms 
of pantomime movement. The latter arc nothing else than the 
grasping movements ^veakened to functions of indication. This 
development, Wundt also points out, appears in all stages of 
o the child life, from the simplest to the most developed. The 
child also grasps at all objects which, because they are too 
far away, he cannot reach. Thereupon these movements pass 
involuntarily and immediately into pointing movements. 
After oft-repeated attempts to grasp the objects, the pointing 
movements become established of themselves.* 

The triumph of Wundt's psychology of language, a linguist 
has recently said, is the inclusion of language in the field of 
expressive movements, and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
the importance of gesture in the development of the indicative 
and representative functions of primitive sounds. Its significance, 
in contrast to the earlier theories, is to be found in the fact 
that it helps to make intelligible the “meaning” or Deutung 
function in language. This function is derived from the merely 
biological functions of grasping and manipulating, but once 
it is developed it has already been inseparably united with 
the sound movements, conceivably merely emotive or imitative 
at the beginning. Through this association, the sounds them- 
selves gradually take on the functions of indication which were 
primarily if not exclusively subserved by gesture. The earlier 
theories, we saw, were not able to explain the origin of non- 
significant sounds in language and the fundamental Darts* of 
speech. This the gesture theory to some extent at least yoes. 

E 

Human Sptech and Animal Cries* 

The reflections of the latter paragraph lead us to consider the 
problem of the origin of language from animal cries, in other 
words, the question of its sub-human origin. 

Traditionally speech was that which distinguished man from 
the lower animals. Whether it was looked upon as a special 
gift of God or as a creation conscious uncpn^cious of 
Reason, whether considered ^s a native human endowmerAror, 

’ Wilhelm Wundt, YSlktrpsythologu, Vol. I, p. 139 f. 
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as developed in expenence, it ^vas stiU conceived as the unique 
possession of man With the step from Humboldt to Danvin, 
speech like every'' other human character- became a part of 
nature, the general reductive procedure was applied to speech 
also However “complicated” later, it iSj m its essence and , 
nature, the cnes of the forest and mouruains, and between 
these and its complicated forms there is m pnnciple no dif- 
ference This assumption, so long taken for granted, is now 
undergoing revision at the hands of linguistic science itself, and 
It IS important to see just what the situaUon is The statement 
already quoted that language is a purely human, non instincuve 
activity IS a fair indication of the situation It is important 
to see just what that statement means 
The question of an animal language is, of course, partly a 
matter of defniuon If we deline language at the beginning 
as any means of communication of hving beings, we have by 
that dcfimtion already asserted the existence of animal lan- 
guage out of which the human develops If, on the other hand, 
we define speech so as to include the notion of meaning, and 
the three meaning functions of language, emotive, indicative 
and representative or symbobc, the problem is quite clear 
The ^^cw that all the meaning functions of language arc 
present explicitly or implicitly in animal enes is often main- 
tained This thesis is ably expounded and argued by Professor 
dc Laguna In animal cnes of the proclamatory type all three 
fuiTcliops are inherently present The cry proclaims the presence 
of the object and is thus indicative, it expresses an emotional 
atjitudc, as in the warning cry, and finally, it has at least the 
potentiality of predication m that it proclairns something about 
the object or situation which it thus indicates * The quesuon 
here rawed is obviously one of fact and not of theory It is 
equally ob^ous that the question of fact js one upon which 
tlic animal psychologist is alone competent to pronounce It 
must be admitted also that m so far as conclusions have been 
reached they are scarcely favourable to the aboxc thesis 
All students of animal psychology agree that the greu apes, 
for instance, Iravc a considerable range of dificrent sounds or 
cries and that t!?ey arc ordinarily used in the expression of 
fV7P9!.onal attitudes Tlierc is a <*incrcncc of opinion as to 
* Op at p a8 
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whether these sounds are connected Mth particular objects or 
situations and constitute what is called a real language, but 
the weight of opinion is that they are not. Thus B. W. Kohler 
insists that the phonetic expressions of animals, even of the 
e higher apes, lack entirely the indicative and representative 
functions. “It may be taken as positively proved,” he writes, 
“that their [the apes*] gamut of phonetics is entirely ‘subjective’ 
and can only express emotions, never designate or describe 
objects. But tliey have so many phonetic elements that are 
also common to human languages that their lack of articulate 
speech cannot be ascribed to secondary (glossolabial) limi- 
tations. Their gestures, too, of face and body, like their expres- 
sions in sounds, never designate or describe objects.”' Again, 
in another article he speaks of the enormous manifold of 
Amdrueksbetoegungen through which the animals "understand 
each other,” but there can be no talk of any sort of speech 
between them — of any und DantellungsfuTiCtxon of specific 

sounds or movements.* 

We may doubtless challenge the statement of Kohler that 
it Is "positively proved” that these meaning functions are 
absent in the lower animals. ProlcKor de Laguna deplores the 
absence of empirical evidence one way or another, an absence 
which she frankly admits. But we may surely say with Cassirer 
that the observations of recent animal psychology seem to widen 
rather than narrow the gulf between animal communication 
and human language. The most that we can say, pe^aps; is 
that there are in animals functions analogous to those which 
characterize human language. In summarizing the situation 
he insists that of the three speech functions, the onlj' one that 
is definitely present in animals is the expressive or emotive. 
Of the indicative function we may find analogies, but what- 
ever element of indication may be present it is of tlje vaguest 
sort and refers only to the vaguest situations Of the element 
of representation, or predication in any significant sense, there 
seems not the faintest trace. I am disposed to agree with Cassirer 
that this third meaning function is an absolutely sxne qua non 
of any meaningful speech-notion, and that what is called animal 

* Mtntality ef Apes, p 317; also P^hotogu dts 

Bd 1 , Sections ay, ag • • • 

* dts Sehimpansen, Psytli Foisch , Bd I, Sections 27 29. 
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speech “seems to be permanently held fast in a pre-linguistic 
stage ”1 ^ 

In any case this is the growing conviction of hnguists, and 
what IS called the halus between animal expression and human 
speech is more and more emphasized, leading, as we have seen, 
to the definition of speech as a “human, non-insUnctivc func- 
tion ” The hiatus is found precisely where Anstotle found it 
long ago The step to human language is first made when the 
pure meaningful sound achieves supremacy over the affective 
stimulus bom sounds and thisachievement has m it the character 
of a unique level of being The notion of speech as an Urpfunomen 
which IS part of the new speech notion in linguistics seems 
more and more confirmed by studio m ammal psychology 

F 

The Question of the Ursprache 

From the earliest reflections on speech, when it was looked 
upon either as a divine gift or a human invention, the question 
of the nature of that onginal language was uppermost in men’s 
minds With the step from Geist to Jfatur^ it naturally fell into 
the background, but the problem, in a different form, is be- 
coming significant again 

For a philosophy of language the question of ongins m this 
form IS if anything more significant than the question of its 
sub-hunian ongin, for it is upon views as to what human speech 
is in Its onginal or pnmary form that many conclusions are 
based as to cts intnnsic functions and limits Speech was made to 
do so and so, it muy not readily be invoked to do other things 
In the pre-Danwmian penod the problem of the Ursprache 
revolved wholly about the question of the “logical” versus the 
“pueifc” crfanscitorcY pmwjry'JriVgwsgci JvsrVAvssir w- mVonr 
language was essentially Geut the problem was solely as to the 
aspect of Geist which is pnmary in language Those who, in 
the spint of Leibniz and tlie rationalists generally, looked upon 
sense and imagery as confused idea, thought of the Ursprache 
m essentially inicllcctualistic terms For the anu inlcllcctualut 
tendjjicy 'of'* the Romantics the Ursprache was “poetic’ in 
' ‘ 0 ^ nl Vol I, Chapter III, p 1271 
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character and the strictly logical aspects a later development. 
Closely bound, up \vith this problem was that of the nature 
of myth and of its relation to language. 

Herder in his famous work Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache had 
^ emphasized the primarily mythical nature of all words and 
speech forms — in other ^vo^ds, the origin of language in mj'th. 
The linguistics of the romantic period carried this theory 
further. Schelling, for example, saw in language a “verblichene 
hfythologie,” which retoined in abstract and formal distinctions 
that which mythology had apprehended in concrete and living 
differences. With the nineteenth century the opposite road of 
explanaUon was followed. Mythology was derived from 
language, in some cases considered a “disease of language.” 
Max Muller and others followed this line, holding that by means 
of comparative mythology the derivation of myth from language 
could be shown. , 

This battle over the temporal priority of myth or language 
really is not so much a question of temporal priority as of the 
ideal relations between these two forms of symbolism, the 
mythical and the linguistic, and of the way in which each 
influences the development of the other. The question of actual 
priority cannot, of course, be empirically determined. That 
>vhich seems undoubted, however, is that from the beginning 
language and myth stand in inseparable correlation, out of 
which they gradually developed as independent processes. Both 
arc expressions of one fundamental tendency to symbol for- 
mation, namely, the principle of radical metaphor thapHcs at 
the heart of all symbolizing function.' 

Since the Darwinian epoch the problem of the Ursprache hal, 
as I have suggested, taken another form. It is no longer a 
question of the primacy of the rational or rfhc poetic and 
myt'h'ical, but of the primacy of the ’"practical.'^ “Here again 
the question of aCftual priority cannot, of course, be empirically 
determined. The primitive languages open to our study arc 
already “developed” in llic sense tl^at the fundamental ground- 
work of language is already present. They are also developed 
in the sense that the practical and the poetic are equally 
present, the question of the primacy of the one o\cr the other 
being purely speculative, th^ determination uhich*can ^)e.^ 

* Ernst Cawrrr, Sfroeh* Uttd pp Cg ff. * * 
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settled solely on a prion and philosophical grounds This being 
the case, the question of the Ursprache is not so much one of 
temporal pnonty as of intrinsic character In the words of 
G Ipsen, Ursprache is not Urstufe und Vergangenkeit, but, as it 
was really understood by Heracleitus and the Stoics, that which 
belongs to the phenomenological chatacter of language as such, 
wherever found * 

That the Ursprache in this sense is primarily poetic is again 
maintained by many linguists The notion has been revived 
by Jespersen’ and notably by Vossler and others who have 
been influenced by Croce On this point we may, perhaps, 
again agree with Ipsen when he says of the doctnne of 
Herder and the Romantics, that language is the Urpoesie of 
peoples, that while not true in any absolute sense, it is yet 
vahd &s a statement of one of the characters of all speech or 
language The poetic is an intrinsic character of language as 
such, but not the only or, indeed, the final one. It is at once 
poetic, cogrutive, and pracucal, and to call any one of these 
alone the character of the Ursprache is one»$]ded abstraction 

We shall not be far wrong, I think, if we take such a position 
as indicative of prescnt»day Imguistic conceptions So far as 
our original question is concerned — namely, what language 
was made for, whether it was made solely “to serve the pur- 
poses of the familiar world, for the practical mampulaUon of 
physical objects, etc ** — such a thesis represents rather a one- 
sided a^istraction from the concrete totality of linguistic mean- 
ings FaV from being the result of unbiased phenomenological 
analysis it is rather an inference from unjustified metaphysical 
assumpuofis • 

G 

Conclusion Origin and Valnixty 

In a* review of a recent book on Human $pe<S:h the reMCwcr 
writes thus “Wc can afford to be tolerant of thconcs of remote 

* op 

* Laitg«egt Its J^atare Dfi^lapmenl ctd Ongyt Cb»p(er XXI (PubJtihwf by 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd ) 

» A. H Gardiner op eii,pp at and 37 niuefcj the «clu»»vely and 

aesthetic theoiy of ipeech of Croce He nghtly points out that without the 

hilena there is nb speech and that vnthoul cotnmtinicaiion there Js no 
■^jrSsion Bijt ilj s does not disprove the tandamenU] character of the poetic 
in language It merely denies m exclusive character 
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origin, because they do not really matter. In the Book of 
Genesis speech* is •wisely taken for granted. Adam just simply 
gave names to the animals. The author of Genesis was right 
and so were the founders of the Society de Linguistique when 
«• in 1866 they banned speculations on the origin of language 
or the creation of ideal or universal languages 

All this sounds well enough, and doubtless the Society was 
wise, from its positivist standpoint, in banning such speculations. 
But the simple fact is that these theories of origin matter tremen- 
dously and cannot really be banned. The philologist can hardly 
escape some working hypothesis regarding the genesis of speech. 
No more can the philosophy of language avoid being affected 
by concepts of origin in the evaluation of that which is derived.* 

It is often maintained that origins do not affect validity, but 
notoriously they do and nowhere more clearly than in this 
sphere of language. It is, as we have seen, almost universally 
assumed that what speech was originally made for determines 
in some significant way what it is capable of doing now. It 
is therefore of no little significance to discover that the assump- 
tions upon which current evaluations are based find little 
support in present-day linguistics. The possibility of developing 
the linguistic out of the non-linguistic, of human language out 
of animal cries, instead of coming nearer, is now felt to be 
more remote than ever. The notion of Speech as an Urpkenomen 
as essentially human and non-insUnctive, has fixed itself rather 
firmly in linguistic science. In similar fashion the behavjourfttic 
and practical conception of the speech functions are recognized 
for what they are — as inferences fVom a naturalistic metaphysics 
rather than the results of a study of iangu^e in its intrinsic 
character and functions. 

It is often said, as for instance by ProfeSsor de Laguna, 
that the historical fact that, “speaking and reasoning majj did 
evolve by natural processes from anthropoid ancestors is not 
seriously disputed even by those whose deepest sympathies are 
opposed to such an admission. But so long as mystery surrounds 
the manner of that evolution the refuge of ignorance remains. 

^ Human Sp<eth‘ Sortv Observatxons, E3tfi€nmtnU and Conciffsvms 
Ongw and PuT{<ose end Possible Improeement ef Human Speem, Sir Richard 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Tfubner and Company, 1^30 • ReviewM^W* 
JoumaJ ef Phdosobfaeal Studif.t. tona. * A H Gardiner, . P >9 
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And the mystery is regarded^ by these transcendentalists as 
impenetrable”' I confess that to me such type of argument 
seems to be clearly a case of t^raito eUnchi The issue here is 
not one of historical fact — although I for one find the phrases 
“histoncal fact” and “evolve by natural processes” both too, 
ambiguous to be able to say whether the above proposition 
is or IS not seriously disputed In some interpretations it cer- 
tainly IS No, the issue is not whether man actually evolved 
The issue is precisely that with which we have already become 
familiar — namely, whether natural processes, in the sense con- 
ceived by the natural saences, arc applicable to tlie pheno- 
menon of speech This we have already seen denied by a large 
body of linguistic science 

As regards the transcendentalists, to uhom “the mystery is 
impenetrable,” it is not a refuge of ignorance It is a result 
rather of increased knowledge of what language really is The 
turning from to Gust, characteristic of so much of present- 
day linguistic study, is not because the mystery of language 
IS impenetrable, but rather because the mystery, yes, even the 
miracle of language, with the entire marvel of intelligible com- 
munication can be understood only on the basis of transcendental 
presuppositions This we shall increasingly see in the following 
chapters In any case, to revert to our pnmary question, his- 
torical origins may not affect values, but metaphysical concepts 
of ultimate origin certainly do This the transcendentalists 
understand 

V 

• A 

The Science of Language and the Lfotion of ** Parts of Speech" 

The third point at which problems of the philosophy of lan- 
guage and the conclusions of comparative linguistics touch each 
other most significantly is the question of the parts of speech 
The reason for this is clear With the postulate of “natural 
language” which dominated linguistic science until tlie csolu- 
tionary pj:n.od, tljere went likewise the postulate of a universal 
,^i^?iKjnar, of a grammar common to all languages, and with 

* 0/ nl , p 7 
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have different schemes and that it is impossible to impose any 
one scheme, such as that wo^ed out in the Aryan languages, 
on other types of language. For these reasons no logical scheme 
of the parts of speech, their number, nature, and necessary 
confines, is accepted by the linguist. The part of speech reflects ^ 
not so much a necessary intuitive analysis of reality as our ability 
to compose that reality into a variety of formal patterns.^ 

Such is the general conclusion of a large part of modern 
linguistic science on the question of a universal grammar. And 
on this sceptical conclusion many inferences of logicians and 
philosophers have been more or less based. Language may be 
the expression and commurucationofour analysts of experience, 
but there is no sure road from that expression, from these 
formal patterns, to the analysis of reality itself. Language, as 
the clothing of thought, is indeed an ilUfitting garment, and 
it is not necessarily moulded on reality. A logic or a doctrine 
of categories which takes as its cue linguistic form — ^and this 
was the nature of Aristotelian logic, and of the doctrine of the 
categories, even in Kant— is not only not representative of 
reality, but leads to a false metaphysics. Of this general ques- 
tion of the philosophy of^language we shall speak later; it 
involves questions which go beyond the province of linguistics 
as such. Here we arc concerned solely with questions of lin- 
guistic fact. 

On this point present-day students of language are not as 
scepric^l as at first appears. In fact many, like Sapir, caution 
us against too sceptical an inference. They point out, first of 
all, that language, at least developed language, consists in a 
series of propositions. A natural and inherent character of 
speech is that there must be something to talk about and some- 
thing must be said about the subject of discourse when once 
selected. Jhis distinction is of such importance that, we are__ 
told, ^the vast majority of languages, if not ail, have emphasized 
it by creating a sort of formal barrier between the two tenm 
of a proposition. The subject of discourse is the noun. As the 
most common subject of discourse b cither a person or a thing, 
the nouns cluster about concrete objects of that order. As the 
thing predicated pf the object b generally an activity in the 
sense of the word, a passage one moment of activity 

* E. Sapir, op, at., Chapten IV and V. 
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to another, the forms that have been set aside for the purpose 
of predicating, *10 other words the verbs, duster about con- 
cepts of activity “No language,” we arc told, “fads wholly 
to distinguish at least between noun and verb, although m 
,some cases the distinction is an illusive one It is, however, 
different with the other parts of speech No one of them may 
be said to be imperatively required for the life of language, 
although they may greatly increase the flmdity and significance 
of that life”* 

G 

RetTtstatment of the Doctnne of Parts of Speech 

This notion of imperative or necessary parts of speech — neces- 
sary to the “life” of speech as such, and therefore the sine qua 
non of the “speech notion” — ^is more or less charactenstic of 
present-day linguistic saence We may therefore speak of the 
tendency to reinstatement of the doctnne of parts of speech 
We shall discuss this tendency under two heads (fl) the parts 
of speech that arc imperative, and (b) the nature of the 
imperative character of these “parts” and of theu* distinctions 
On the general thesis that there arc universal and imperative 
parts of speech there is general agreement , on the question as 
to what particular parts are imperative, there is not. Sapir, 
we have seen, holds that only noim and verb are imperatively 
needed jespersen holds that there arc five classes of “nqpcssary 
and inescapable parts of speech” — noun, verb, adjective, 
particle, and pronoun , 

In view of these facts it would seem, then, that tbCdiffcrence 
in opinion turns upon an ambiguity in the terms necessary and 
inescapable, an ambiguity that can only be dispelled by asking, 
necessary for what’ It seems obvious that if we ai;e looking 
for what is necessary for the speech notion as such, for language 
in the simplest form that we can find it or conceive it, wc shall 
have one answer to the question If, on the other hand, we are 
looking for those distinctions that are inescapable in a deve- 
loped language — m a language which has “developed” in the 
direction of increased differenOation and d^terminsteness of 
meaning — we shall have another answer ^ ^ easier. 

* Sapir, ep eii , p 1 25 So abo A H Gardiner, SjuttJt and tanguagt, p 269. 
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It has frequently been suggested that the earhcst form of 
language must have been a senes of self significant signs which 
m sheer conjunction bore a natural “ad-sigmficance ” Thus 
Wilhs m his Philosophy of Speech suggests a form of speech of 
the following type “God made heaven— earth — earth all dark, 
— God say — come light — God sec light — say good light — God 
put light there — dark there ” Language at this stage has no 
grammar at all in the common sense of the term In order 
to know the meaning of the whole it is necessary apparently 
only to knoiv the meaning of each word ^Vhatever by-mcaning 
these words carry is then natural and not connected by-mcanmg 
It IS apprehended as well by him to whom the language is 
foreign as by him to whom it is native It is, accordingly, the 
imphat ad significance which should be especially emphasized 
The exphcit development of the ad significants, the particles 
and the substitutional signs such as pronouns, is necessary only 
in the sense of developed language with its increased differen- 
tiation and determination of meamng ^ 

The point I am making here is well brought out by Gardiner 
in his ^stinction between speech and language According to 
his view there are only two parts oi speech, but these are impera- 
tive and inevitable, namely, the subject and predicate There 
must be something talked about and something said about it, 
otherwise there is no speech The others arc not necessary parts 
of speech but merely grammatical distinctions within language 

' D 

* The Parts of Speech and the Jiew Speech'J^otion the Intuitive 
• Content of Language 

Some conception of mescapablc and necessary parts of speech, 
is; we TT^ y- ohnr suy; pmi* eif lihr prareKV*’ rpiynnV isv5\i\5vs* JiS .v 
now necessary to determine, if possible, what these conceptions 
mean 

The negative conclusions of comparative linguistics were 
expressed in the following way The parts of speech reflect not 
so much a necessary mtuiuvc analysis of reahty as our ability 
to composg that reahty into a vanety of formal patterns 
'^"f’ceorge V lOii The Pktlosophj/ ej Spetch |» 103 (Published by George Alien 
and Unwin Ltd ) 
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Developed language is indeed the sounds of forest and moun- 
tain in highly complicated form, but the arrogant anthropoids 
that thus complicated these sounds should not suppose that 
these are anything but formal patterns, are in any sense an 
•expression or intuition of reality. But just as there has been 
a tendency to return to the doctrine of necessary parts of speech, 
so there has been a tendency in many quarters to a return 
to the conception of these parts of speech as intuitional in 
character, as haring, so to speak, intuitional content. 

A well-known expression of this idea is, of course, that of 
Jespersen in his distinction between syntactical and “notional” 
or meaning categories. A comparative survey’ of the syntactical 
categories of various languages has led him to maintain “that 
beside or above or behind the syntactical categories which 
depend upon the structure of each language as it is actually 
found, there are certain extra-lingual categories which are 
independent of the more or less accidental facts of existing 
languages, though rarely expressed in them in a clear and un- 
mistakable way . , . for want ofa better common name for these 
extra-lingual categories I shall use the adjective notional and 
the substantive notion. The grammarian's task is to investigate 
the relation between the notional and linguistic categories.”* 

A somewhat similar point of view has recently been ex- 
pressed by certain French linguists, G. Bally and F. Bruno.* 
Universal and necessary elements arc found in linguistic fact 
{here there is variability), but in the fact as including me,ani«g, 
not in the linguistic forms. M. Bruno, for instance, 'recog- 
nizes that linguistic science has been severed from its formej* 
dependence upon a lo^c of a priori categories.^A tabid of gram- 
matical categories or a set of parts of speech is assuredly not 
an affair of initial postulation, but a problem* for solution. It 
b, nevertheless, ji problem. In hb own theory of lapgua^e a 
classification is worked out, not of words, but of meanings 
which the symbols express. Thb is necessary because verbal 
elements abstracted from meaning lack constant values. 

’ Philosophy of Csamirm, pp. 55 ff. and other places, espeaally pp. 237 ff. 
(Published by George Allen and Unwin Ltd.}. ’ 

* F. Bruno, to Pmsit tX la Lonfue; C. Bdly, L* Imgagt tt la Vit. A summary of 
the positions of these representative French linguists may bP found* in % “Survey 
of French Philosophy,” by S. V. Kvltng, in the Journal of Philoso^hual 
Vol. V, No. 1 7. 
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A like tendency can be seen in the views of Vossler.^ All 
grammatical categories are, he tells us, experienced intuitively. 
For him also, behind language and the grammatical categories 
lies die erlebte Rede and in this speech, as lived or experienced, 
lie necessary meaning functions which are intuitive in character.* 
That they are further concaved by him as “poetical as regards 
their psychic origin and spiritual value” is for the moment 
beside the point; we shall consider this aspect of his views 
in a later context* — the important point here is that his view 
also belongs to that general tendency to reinstate the notion 
of necessary parts of speech in a new form. 

It need hardly be said that the presence of such tendencies 
constitutes no proof of a general reinstatement of the notion 
of necessary parts of speech. Certainly it is not meant as such. 
They do, however, constitute a warning against too sceptical 
and destructive inferences, and against the assumption that 
linguistic science has spoken finally and negatively on this 
question of fact. The notion of universal and necessary “parts 
of speech,” properly imderstood, is not negatived by linguistic 
science, and conclusions for the philosophy of language cannot 
be based upon that assumption. 

A reasonable view would seem to be that each part of speech 
represents in general some item or aspect of being, and that 
there is more or less exact parallelism between the structure 
of language and the nature of things and that all languages 
arc*cox*f5ned to the same set of divisions. Linguistic science 
has not found definitions of the parts of speech that are suffi- 
ci,ently precise to fit all instances in actual usage. Indeed, it 
is hardly likely that this should be possible, for the character ‘ 
of language is Imtorical and not abstractly logical. Nor has 
it discovered thfe same grammatical forms in all languages. 

SiF Avsw' .is? Ahsir Avr 

classified, there is some general relation between their classic 
fication and the subject-matter to which they refer. This is, 
as we have seen, clear enough with regard to nouns, adjectives 
and verbs, and perhaps adverbs. With respect to prepositions, 
conjunctions, 4nd articles it is not so clear. But prepositions, 
for the 0iott part, represent relations and conjunctions, the 
•detention of the speaker to considentwo or more things together. 

* Karl Vosslcr, efi. ct/ , p. 334. * Chapter IV, pp. *57 f 
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VI 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

T2us chapter pretends to do no more than give in most 
general outlines what seems to the writer to be the situ- 
ation in linguistic science on certain moot points of funda- 
mental import for the philosophy of language — points, more- 
over, at which appeal to “fact** is constantly made in pliilo- 
sophical critiques or evaluations of language. In a field so 
changing and so uncertain, generalizations of this sort are 
doubtful things. That I have escaped either error or bias is 
doubtless too much to hope ; the only excuse for such an attempt 
is that precisely such general statements as to what linguistic 
science “teUs us” are cqnstantly made, and upon them arc based 
conclusions of far-reaching import for philosophy. It is impor- 
tant that these assumptions should be critically examined. 

One thing we may say with assurance. The present state of 
linguistic science affords little ground for such dogmatic asser- 
tions about language as those vnih which the chapter opened. 
On all these fundamental issues, it is now clear, this science 
docs not speak unambiguously. It has at least two voices — two 
different positions regarding the spedfic questions or issues 
about which our discussion has ro’olvcd — two different atti- 
tudes^^th regard to the nature of language which, with Vossler, 
we may describe as the positivistic and idealistic. This fact is 
in itself significant, and it will be well in conclusion to return 
briefly to" this more general question. 

With regard to specific issues, it may be said that there is a 
strong tendency in modem linguistics to deny, or at least to 
•makr jlonhtfii) .maiyv jif jhe assunjntions.t^ardujp'.Iaijfoi^^ 
which are made so dogmatically in current philosophical dis- 
cussion. Language is not meret^f the sounds of the forest, not 
merely a succession of squeaks and grunts. It is not in principle 
animal cries. The hiatus between these cries and human speech 
is so great as to indicate that it is a purely human activity, an 
emergent, <if we,.may make use of this conception, not in any 
rfonse redudble to prehuman bclvaviour. In sum, the notion 
of speech^as'a non-instinctivc, voluntary, and purely human 
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language as the bearer of MEANING; 

WHAT IT IS TO UNDERSTAND 

I 

MEANING IN LINGUISTICS AND IN PHILOSOPHY 

Whatever else language is, it is, in tlic first instance, meaningful 
communication between man and man. John Dewey, like 
many others, looks upon language as “the \vorld’s supreme 
svondcr, because it cliangcd dumb creatures, as we signifi* 
cantly call them, into thinking and kno\ving animals and 
created the realm of meanings'' (italics mine). The study of this 
supreme wonder requires the study of the realm of meanings 
which it created and established. To be sure, this form of 
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is sufficient to recognize the presence of this controversy within 
linguistic science itself, the opposition, namely, between posi- 
tivism and idealbm in linguistic sdence as described by Vossler 
in his book of that name. It is enough to indicate that, for 
many students of language at least, language is not a piece 
of nature, but rather an expression or embodiment of spirit) 
not the product of mechanical development but of creative 
activity. It is this which constitutes “idealism” in linguistic 
science and philosophy.' 

It is at this point that the significance of this chapter for our 
ensuing studies appears. The essential feature of the idealistic, 
as opposed to the posidvistic and naturalistic position, is, as 
Cassirer states it, the principle of “the pnmacy of meaning” 
In linguistic science. It is the impossibility of reducing meaning 
to a mere part of nature, when the term nature is used in any 
intclhpble and unambiguous sense, which makes a purely 
naturalistic account of language impossible. This we shall find 
increasingly evident as we proceed to the study of the nature 
of linguistic meaning and the problem of the communication 
of meaning. 

1 In using thes< terms m linguistic science it is important to recognise that 
the contrast between posiUvum an4 idealum u pnmanly one of methodology 
rather than of epistemology and meUphysics Vossler himself emphasues Ihu point 
when he writes {Pontwumus und Idtalumtu w dtr Spracftwtjstnxfiqfl, p i) • 

“Unter Fositivismus und Idealismus will Ich nicht rwci venchiedene philo- 
sophische Sysicme Oder Gruppen von Systemen, sondem aunkchst nur twei 
Gn^d<a£htungen unseres ErkentiuMverm^ens wisien . . . Unserc Schetdung 
m Positi^mus und Idealumus hat nut der Zweiteilung des Erkeniniuvermogens 
in Smlichkeit und Verstandt, Ausebauung und Abstraction, Empiric und 
hjetaphysik, nicht das Geringste au ihun Sie bezieht sich nicht auf die 
Naturbach^enheit, sondem auf die Ziele und Wege umeres Erkenncm 
Positivismus und Ide^umus iind ntcbi crkentnisstheoretuche, sondem metliodo- 
logische Begnffe ” 

This IS undoubtedly true Nevertheless, while the terms base, In the imi 
instance, nothing to do with the theory of knowledge, it seems impossible that 
the rifethod^ogical problem can be ultinuiely separated froRi Uie epuicmological. 

In so far as language is inseparable from cogniuon, the nature of language which 
makes It necessary to use the ‘‘idealistic*’ rather than the posiuvuuc or naturaluUc 
method, cannot but have a bearing on ihc theory of knowledge uscif 
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LANGUAGE AS THE BEARER OF MEANING: 

WHAT IT IS TO UNDERSTAND 

I 

MEANING IN LINGUISTICS AND IN PHILOSOPHY 

Whatever else language is, it is, in the first instance, meaningful 
communication between man and man. John Dewey, like 
many others, looks upon language as “the world’s supreme 
wonder, because it changed dumb creatures, as we signifi- 
cantly call them, into thinking and knowing animals and 
created the realm of meanings" (italics mine). The study of this 
supreme wonder requires the study of the realm of meanings 
which it created and established. To be sure, this form of 
statement of the relation of language to meaning immediately^ 
raises issues of fundamental import for the philosophy of Ian-* 
guage. Language created the realm of meanings? Are there not 
rather prc-linguistic meanings also which language, so to speak, 
embodies and expresses? However this may be, the mere fact 
that it may be said with any show of truth at all that lan- 
guage and the realm of meaning are co-extensive indicates the 
central place of the problem of meaning in the phil ^ o p hy 
of language. * 

Philosophical semantics is, accordingly, the name which may 
be given to the problems of this chapter. The point*at which 
linguisdes and philosophy chiefly come togetKer is, as we have 
already seen, in connection svith the division of linguistics 
known as semantics. The nature of linguistic meaning, the 
historical mutations of meaning, problems of translation, or of 
the conveyance of meaning from one linguistic medium to 
another — ^ these are problems of semantics, and at all these 
points problems of a philosophical nature arise. Tliese prob- 
lems include the nature of the meanings of words, of the 
meaning of things, and of their relations; and ultimately . 
general theory of meaning \^ch has sometimes been charac 
tcrized as the “meamng of meaning.” * * 
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II 

TRE’UNGVlsrtC meaning: “behavioural" AfEANTNO 
A 

It is generally recognized that the question, What is Meaning? 
is pivotal in the philosophy of language. Words, both as 
things to be "undentood’* by the individual and as things 
by which understanding is conveyed from one individual to 
another, are things or entities that have meaning. But things 
that are not words also have meanings in a certain sense. 
Before investigating the meaning of words it will be useful 
first to determine what is to be undentood by the “meaning 
of things.” 

It is true that if language first created the realm of meanings, 
then, strictly spealdng, there is no meaning of things prior to 
and apart from language. Obviously in this implicit denial of 
predinguistic meaning we have a position which, on the face 
of it, at least, cannot be true. On the other hand, there is a 
sense In which the statement is true, that meaning, In one 
sense of the word at least, is created by language. Clearly, then, 
we are confronted with at least two “meanings of meaning,” 
and one of the chief tasks of this chapter must be to clear up 
this ambiguity, to distinguish between the two senses of mean- 
ing and to determine their relations. For our present purpose 
it iviT} suffice to assume that there is prcdinguisric meaning, 
that there is a Ic^timate sense in which “things” have meaning. 
It is generally assumed that, genetically viewed, the meaning 
of “things” antedates the meaning of words. We shall accord- 
ingly start with (his assumption, and our first problem is to 
determine the nature of this meaning. 

B 

Simple Sign Siiaation: Animal Meanings 

There is, then, in some sense pre-linguistic meaning. The 
“dumb animals” “sense” or appr^end meaningsin some sense. 
The basal character of these meanings is well described by 
Bergson:“‘I‘n the animal world the meanings of things arc 
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largely instinctive and the signs of these meanings adherent to 
the things sigmfi^d ” This in contrast to human soaety, where, 
“on the contrary, all is mobile,” where the sign is detachable 
from the thing signified and transferable to new objects The 
character of this “instinctive” mcamng, with Its adherent signs, 
and themannenn whichit is acquired, are then our first problem 
An oft-quoted illustration of such mcamng is one afforded 
by Lloyd Morgan’s experiments on newly hatched chicks 
Such a chick, after pickmg indiscriminately at vanous cater- 
pillars, comes upon the annabar caterpillar which has a bitter 
taste After repeated impulave movements of pecking, the 
tendency is finally inhibited The markings of the caterpillar 
have become “signs” to the chick and the caterpillar is said 
to have “acquired meanmg ” This “simple sign situation” is 
taken as a ^e of all sign situations and the meamng thus 
acquired as the elemental form of all meamng 
For the psychologist the point of interest is how this meanmg 
15 acqiured and what goes on in the animal’s “mind” or 
oigamsm (as one may prefer) when the meaning is acquired 
From this point of view meamng may be said to be “our namt 
for cues to adaptive movement ” It is more or less identifiable 
With motor reaction or acquired tendencies to such reaction 
Bergson has described such meanings as largely instinctive 
In view of the dispute over instmet it will be well to employ 
another terminology It ^viU suffice for our purpose to desenbe 
these perceptual meanings of animals as aztivistxc, by wJ^Jtis 
meant that the meamng is something m an act wMch is 
selected because it arouses an anticapatory reaction to its 
sequel This perceptual meaning involves recognition* but nof 
revival of past cxpcnences * 

Thus do “things” acquire perceptual meauvug and thus, 
when the meaning is acquired, whatever is the sign of the 
meaning is adherdht to the thing signified The power to infuit 
meanings in this sense is possessed by animals as well as by 
human bangs If all that is meant by intelhgence is reaction to 
adhexcTKt signs, then animals have mtclhgcnce^ It is mdeed not 
certain that ammals do not possess the begmmngs at least 
of that mobility of signs which distinguish human , language 
other forms of symbtjUzation They seem, in some cases 

* Sec Ogden and Richards Mta/nng of Mtaniag pp 53 ff 
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absolutely so Not all is mobile Human, like ammal meanings, 
are in the first instance adherent and the signs of the meaning 
adherent also Some perhaps remain ultimately adherent and 
undetachable and, so far as language is concerned, inexpressible 
In any case we shall begin our study of human meamng with 
those which quite obviously share the characters of animal 
meanings Here it will be convenient to introduce a somewhat 
different terminology We shall speak of the tninnstc and 
extnnstc meaning of things 

What IS understood by intrinsic meaning may be illustrated 
in the following way When I am thirsty I pick up a glass of 
water and drink it When I am tired, seeing a chair, I sit 
down In each case the meaning is an integral part of the 
datum It IS, so to speak, blended with it and is apparently 
as much a part of it as any of the sense qualities Of course, 
the meanings ivere not aUvays there There was once a time 
when I did not know what water and chairs “were for” 
The meaning is then acquired in the genetic sense as are animal 
meanings But we must not confuse the origin of meanings 
with the way they operate and with their status after they are 
acquired and established Once meaning is acquired it is 
perhaps directly intuited Meanings, once assigned as intnnsic 
quahties of objects, are tlien as immediately given in intuition 
as are the sense data 

Intrinsic human meamng, like the adherent meanings of 
the ammal world, can be connected with tendencies to actign 
The pnmary meamng of the glass of water or the cllair is 
what they are for We may also say that meamng here is just 
our name for cues to adaptive movement It might ‘thus far"" 
be described as “just our way of saying that*of all the ways 
that an individual or an organism has of reacting to an object, 
at one time he reacts in only one way That way of reacting 
w the meaning which the object has for him But tlierehrc 
two things about this type of meaning that should be noted, 
which distinguish it from the adherent meamng of the ammal 
world In the first place, even this pnmary mtnnsic meamng 
IS variable to a degree not found in ammal meamngs The 
pnmary meaning of the object chair is to sit upon. But in a 
certain context its meamng may be to use it for a weapon of 

* R B Ptrry A General Thmj ^ Value pp 324 ff* * 
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defence Moreover, m addition to this greater variability of 
“practical” jncamng there are differences in ipeaning attitudes 
which are not found, or at least not found in the same degree, 
m the realm of ammal meaning 

D 

Practical and Aesthetic Meaning 

Of these wa>'S of reacting the most important contrast is that 
of the practical and aesthetic The practical meaning of a 
glass of water is to pick it up and dnnk it, or at least the 
arousal of an antiapatory reaction But the meaning of the 
object is quite different if I look at it in the way an artist 
looks at it — ^let us say as an object in a still life painting The 
way of reacting is quite different and, on the theory of meaning 
thus far developed, the meaning is different also The difference 
noted here is deep lying and runs throughout the entire realm 
of perceptual meanings On one theory of meamng, for in- 
stance Croce’s, the aesthetic is the primary attitude and 
primary meaning, both the practical and the theoretical being 
developments out of it At this stage of our study, this is the 
place neither to argue this question of primacy nor to analyse 
aesthetic meaning further, but merely to insist upon the fact 
of Its primary and onginal character This distinction between 
practical and aesthetic intrinsic meamng becomes of great 
im^OHance in later connections, when wc come to study the 
relation of the meamng of words to the meamng of things 
The XUS ^oetica, the intuitive expressiveness of words, consists 
in the power oftlanguage to apprehend and to embody this 
form ofpnmary meaning But the important point here is the 
recogniuon of fhis pnmary form of the meamng of things m 
determining our conception ofpre linguistic ipeamng * 

E 

Exlnnsie Meaning Polanlj 

The chara'^ter of mtnnsic meamngs is that they do not point 
beyond the datum of which th^ are the meaning Tins is 

* ^ * S« Chapter X, p. 46a f 
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true of both forms, practical and aesthetic The character of 
cxtnnsic mcannlg, on the contrary, is that the very essence 
of the meaning lies m this pointing or reference There arc 
two types of this cxtnnsic meaning, namely perceptual and 
•conceptual 

The simplest form of cxtnnsic meaning is that in which one 
perceptual object suggests or indicates another— is in fact a 
sign of the other Thus clouds mean ram A gnmacc means 
pain It IS quite common to subsume this type of meaning 
directly under the adherent or intnnsic meaning of things 
Tliat this IS a filsc and dangerous over simplification is evident 
on closer inspection The clouds do not mean rain in tlie first 
or primary sense , they mean doing something for instance, 
seeking shelter Tlic gnmice docs not mean pain, it means 
simply a certain motor or emotional attitude For the clouds 
to mean raw or Uic gnmacc paw there must enter into the 
situation a certain individuation of both the sign and the thing 
Signified, a certain polanty of indicator and indicated, which 
are not present on the level of mtnnsic meaning This polanty 
— of the sign and the thing signified— is the crucial point of 
this analysis It is at this point that interpretation— or under- 
standing — of the sign as sign fint enters m Until this element 
of polanty appears, “meaning” means only a cue to adaptive 
movement or to rmoUve reaction 

It may well be asked whether this clement of polanty — and 
with It meaning in the sense of intcrpreialion— can ac« at 
all without the b^nmngs of language My own view is that 
it cannot For this form of meaning to ansc at all there mus^ 
be at least a minimum of individuation and ideal construction 
of the objects between which the meaning relation holds, and 
iJjis. ti STJiwxb-, ijawhln. vyuhniir. Tan^iaige. antL us. 

In such case, language docs create meanings in a certain 
sense The reasons for this view will be developed presently 
For Uic moment our interest is merely m distinguishing between 
meaning in the sense of a cue to action, and meaning as a 
relation between a sign and the thing sigmficd The fonner 
involves no consciousness of sign as sign — no intfcrpr ctHiQa. /?r 
undcntandiP‘»- ihr Imii-r 
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HI 

THEORIES OF PRE-LINGUISTIC MEANING; THE BEHAVIOURISTIG 
OR NATURAUSnC THEORY 

A 

From the foregoing it is evident that the problem of the 
meaning of “things” is in some sense prior to the problem of 
the meaning of words. What, then, is the nature of the meaning 
which language did not create? The answer to this question 
has been given by two theories which we may describe respec- 
tively as the behaviouristic and the realistic theories. Let us 
examine the behaviouristic theory first. This theory starts 
with the very simple and plausible notion that “meaning is 
simply our name for cues to adaptive movement or to behaviour.” 
Starting with the simplest cases of animal meanings, it pro- 
ceeds to consider them the type of all meaning situations or, 
otherwise expressed, to reduce all meaning situations to Uiis 
simple form. For this purpose the meaning situation is con- 
caved as a sign situation and a theory of perceptual signs is 
developed. The cinnabar caterpillar has, for instance, “acquired 
meaning” for the chick ; that is, the sense datum (the stripes) 
is a sign. What, then, is the “meaning” of that sign? The 
answer is, “the residual trace” of a reaction or auaptation 
made by the organism to the stimulus. The sign is always a 
stimulus similar to some part of an original stimulus, sufficient 
to'tay up the residual trace, or tendency to adaptation. A 
corollary of the theory is that the meaning relation, the relation 
.of “direction towards,” is similar or identical to the relation 
of bring “caused by.” 

The problem which this behaviouristic and causal theory of 
meaning sets Ts threefold, (a) Docs it explain the meaning 
At A*if ginrpiesi thst ^ ssims! 

(^) Docs it explain all perceptual meaning situations, the 
cases of intrinsic and extrinsic human meanings described 
and analysed above? (c) Does it explain linguistic meaning? 
At this stage of our discussion we are concerned only with the 
first two questions. 

This»sc£ms, tt first sight, an adequate account of animal 
perceptual pieanings, whatever ets limitations may be when 
applied to ^ types of the meaning situation. And yet there 
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extremely doubtful, then, whether animal meaning, whatever 
it may be, involves interpretation In the sense of apprehension 
of sign as sign. Animals may seem to do so owing to associations, 
but appear to be debarred from crossing theline which so sharply 
distinguishes associative suggestion and conditioned reflexes 
from interpretation. This would be what we should expect if 
the line between animal expressions and genuine language is 
what we have seen it to be.' 

Obviously no dogmatic statements are possible at this point, 
but in view of all the facts we seem justified in confining 
animal meaning to the behavioural type. Kant, it is well 
known, denied all awareness of meaning to' animals. He did 
this on the basis of the identification of such awareness with 
interpretation and understanding. Animals have apprehension 
but not apperception, and cannot, therefore, make .their 
representations universal.* In any case, we arc justified in 
distinguishing clearly between behavioural and linguistic 
meaning. For, as we shall see presently, not only is it true 
that everything denoted by language at all is, in a sense and 
to a degree, already universalixed, but also tliat until the 
element of language enters there is no apprehension of the 
universal. In so far as “understanding” involves the appre* 
hension of the universal, it seems to be the correlative of 
language and linguistic expression. 

B 

- Meaning as an "Observable Property”: Realistic Theories 

'Our problem is 'that of the nature of the meaning of things, 
and of the sense in which it may bcsaid_^that language did not 
create tips realm of meanings. If the meam'ng; of things cannot 
be said to be merely our name for cues to adaptive movements, 
perhaps it may be said to be a property of things of wWch 
we become aware and which wc then express in language. 
This view of perceptual meaning has found expression in 
certain “realistic” theories of meaning, as they are called, 
which aretof irpportancc not only for the general problem 

* Qiapter 79. a 

* Norman ^emp Smith, Ctmntriarj tn Chttjue ^ Ptsrt Rtaton, pp. 47 ft 
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This latter thesis — that language is part of the perceptual 
process itself, m other words the "identity, of intuition and 
expression” — ^is basal in this entire study, more particularly 
when we come to the problems of Language and Cognition For 
the moment let us call attention to a peMio pnncipii which is 
necessanly involved in all "realistic” theones of meaning* 
It is assumed that "things” are given and have or acquire 
meaning when, as we have said, it is "meaning” that trans- 
forms sense data into things The problem of meaning presents 
Itself to the philosopher under a double aspect, the psycho 
logical and the epistemological In the psychological treat 
ment, as m any scientific method, the only possible standpoint 
IS to start with the “things” or “objects” as already con- 
structed, and then to ask how they acquire their “adherent” 
meaning and how this meaning becomes mobile through 
language The petiUo pnnapix in this method is, however, 
obvious, as indeed, from the philosophical standpoint, all 
scientific method must be The philosophical treatment of 
the problem starts out from an entirely different, indeed an 
opposite standpoint It must study perception and perceptual 
meaning, not as determined from without, but as a consti- 
tutive element m cognition * If it is really meaning that trans- 
forms sense data into things, it then becomes a problem 
whether language and linguistic meaning are not present m 
the first processes of the transformation This is, I think, 
^undQubtedly the case, as we shall seek to show in our chapter 
on language and cognition In any event, the “realistic” 

* theory of meaning is guilty of this fallacy of petitio pnnctptt 
That the clouds mean ram is for this theory something observ- 
able and perceptible like a colour or sound As a matter of 
fact, until both clouds and ram (that is, the sense data to 
which tjie name clouds is given and the sense data to which 
the name rain is given) are individuated thrcfiigh language and 
Its categories, there is no relation of meanmg between them 
There is only meaning as cue to action In other words 
meamng is not something that is perceived, it is understood 
It IS m this sense that language first created the realm of 
meamng • ^ 

* Sec on thu point E Casnrer.^cp til , Vol III pp 68 ff 
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Summaty and Conclusion 

^The results of the preceding analysis may be summarized m 
the following way (i)Thercis a legitimate sense of the word 
meaning, in which “things” have mcamng pnor to language 
Meamng in this sense is, however, merely cue to action ^ it is 
not to be interpreted as a relation of sign to thing sigmfied 
If the notion of meaning includes those of understanding or 
interpretation, a behaviounstic or causal theory of meaning 
IS untenable Moreover, if the meaning relation includes 
understanding or interpretation, the meaning situation must 
also include not only the two components, the sign and the 
thing signified, but a third component, the subject for whom 
or which it IS a sign, m short an mterpreter ' (2) In the 
second place, it has been part of our contenuon throughout 
that meaning, in the sense both of interpretation of signs and 
as attribute of objects, does not arise except as constituted 
by language The realistic theory of meaning examined above 
begs the entire question at issue An exanunation of language 
and of semantic meaning is then necessary even for an answer 
to the question What is the meaning of things'^ On the general 
question, then, with which this discussion started, whether 
“language first created the realm of mcamngs,” our answer 
must be, if the notion of meaning is to include that of under- 
standing, m the affirmative It is to the realm of meanings 1 
this sense that we must now turn 

IV 

UNOUISnC MEANING, ITS NATURE AND DIFFERENTIA 

• • • 

^ A 

In the animal world the meanings of things are largely ii 
stinctive and the signs of these meanings are adherent to th 
thing signified In human society, on the contrary, all is 
mobile So a language is required which makes it possible to 
be ahvays passing from what is known to wRat is ySt to be 

’ Thu wjU be developed more fully presently * * 
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known. There must be a language whose signs — which cannot 
be infinite in number — ^are extensible to an i/ifinity of things. 
This tendency of the sign to transfer itself from one object 
to another is characteristic of human language.^ 

In principle any kind of “things” or any sense data may, 
become the material of language. There is gesture language 
and idiographic language, both of which are for the eye, but 
language in the sense of speech is made up of sounds. Ear 
language, as it is called, is from one point of view a series 
of sounds — of “squeaks and grunts,” which have acquired 
meaning ; this type of language, rather than the eye language 
has, it is assumed, developed precisely because of the possible 
greater range of sounds and their greater mobility and fluidity. 
It is, then, with the mobiUty of signs that linguistic meaning is 
primarily connected, and with this mobility may be related 
all the basal differences between the meaning of tWngs and 
the meaning of words. 


B 

The Mohiliijf of Linguisltc Signs 

Words are in the first instance sounds, and as sounds acquire 
meaning and become the bearers of meaning. It is, so to 
speak, the intrinsic meaning of the sound that turns 
this rrr^ind into the word buzz, the inherent meaning of the 
sound ache that turns it into the word ache. The self-authen- 
ticating character of these sounds is their intrinsic perceptual 
meaning, and this type of meaning is very close to the adherent 
meanings already examined. _But even here that which turns 
the sound into the word is precisely this beginning of mobility, 
this detachment or abstraction of sign from ^^ings sigiufied. 
The doctrine of Umorte — of primitive roots—has indeed largely 
disappeared from linguistic sdence, but some element of 
“self-authenticating” sounds seems necessary to any intelligible 
theory of language.* It is the detachment wliich turns the 
sound into a word, but to be detached it must have been 
adherent; afi intuitive element always remains in language. 

Sounds acquire meaning even fa the animal world. It is 

* H. Bergson, Ortatwe fwrfaftiwt, p. 158. * Sec Chapter 11 , p. 75 
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ject, there are stzll always two and only two terms to the 
meaning relation, namely the sign, or cue to‘action and that 
for which It IS a cue In the simplest linguistic situation, on the 
other hand, there are always involved, either explicitly or 
implicitly, more than one subject Certain sounds mean the 
fire engine, but the word fire-engine implies at least two 
subjects , in other words, a “speech community 
It IS true of course that, superficially at least, there are 
many cases of language function where only a subject and an 
object seem to be involved If I call out the word fire-engine, 
the meamng of the word implies the presence of a second sub- 
ject, but I may think of a fire-engine in terms of words without 
any overt commumcation or intention of communication 
This IS undoubtedly true But if we examine such a situation 
more closely, wc shall find that I cannot really think of it 
significantly in terms of this word without implying that the 
word is significant for others also This becomes even clearer 
when we pass from words that are names for relatively simple 
perceptual objects to those that are names for more complex 
situations Words such as love and marriage have no single 
unambiguous reference Marriage, for instance, means one 
thing in the mouth of an anthropologist, another m the mouth 
of a jurist, and still another in the mouth of a pnest It is 
impossible to think meaningfully of the object m terms of 
this word without implied reference to the universe of dis- 
coufSSf or the speech commumty, in which the word is used 
The position here maintained may be made clearer by 
^making use of a distinction between the process of commum- 
cation an*d a stalf of communication, between overt and latent 
commumcation * Words, we have seen, are, from one point 
of view at leasf, “things” that have acquired meaning This 
meamng’ has, however, been acquired only in communication 
and the communicability of this meaning is pari of the mean- 
ing, irrespective of whether the actual process of communi- 
cation IS going on or not Hie latent reference to other subjects 
of commumcation is as much a part of the meamng of the 

* Thii conception of the language situauon u, we have already leen, part of 
the sew apeedn notiv? So far aa hnguiatie aaeace u concerned, language haJ no 
reality except m the speech commumty See Chapter II, p 67 

• These teim^ are employed by Hasero^ The Legu ej Bnng, p 5, who abo 
insists that there u no Imguuuc meaning wntbout the unphcation of commumcation 
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word as its reference to objects. This is what we mean by 
saying that the meaning of a word does not exist apart from 
its context. The entire question of the nature of context will 
be discussed in a later chapter. Here it will be sufficient to 
insist that no theory of context can be constructed which 
docs not involve the notion of communication cither latent 
or overt. 

Curiously enough, there arc those who persist in thinking 
that verbal meaning is a dyadic relation. This view is, of 
course, inevitable on any theory that seeks to equate verbal 
meaning wih the simple sign situation and to reduce all 
meaning to causal relations. It is possible to do this, however, 
only if we abstract language from “speech” or discourse and 
view it as a collection of entities to be related to otlier entities. 
If we do this wc arc no longer dealing with linguistic meaning 
but with something else — a pure abstraction. 

D 

Tramference of Signs: Smantte Meaning as Transifice 

Communication, whether overt or latent, is then the sine qua 
non oflinguistic meaning. It is its triadic character, moreover, 
which conditions transference of signs and makes linguistic 
meaning transitive. 

By transitive meaning I understand a relation betwe^n^the 
sign and the thing signified such that the sign may be trans- 
ferred from one enUty to another and in that transference^ 
stand meaningfully for the second. One of t^c form’s of dis- 
tinction between relations in general is that between transitive 
and non-transitive. Some relations arc such thht if they hold 
between x and^«and between^ dnd z, then they held jlso 
between x and z^ In connection with the meaning of verbal 
signs the question is this. If a ^vord x means jr, are there 
relations between y and z such that x can mean z also? If 
such is the case, then the verbal meaning relation would be 
transitive. Such transitive relation manifests itself, we shall 
sec, in the phenomenon of word transference. * * * 

^ It is, I think, in general the characteristic of scjisible, non- 
linguistic signs to be non-transferablc and for the meaning 
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relation to be non transitive This is true, of coune, of the 
intrinsic meaning of “things *’ It is the very ‘character of the 
adherent perceptual sign to terminate m the thing signified 
But It IS also true, I think, of the extrinsic meaning If one 
entity is the sign of a second entity and the latter a sign of af 
third. It docs not at all follow that the first named is a sign of 
the third The character of verbal meaning is, on the contrary, 
in general of the transitive type, and it is this character which 
underlies the fundamental mobility of linguistic signs This 
IS, of course, the essence of metaphor, which is a carrying over 
a word as an expressive sign for one object to another object 
related to the second in a defimte way The word kid is the 
name for the young of a certain ammal, but it may also become 
an expressive sign for the human young, because of a certain 
relation between the young of the goat and the young of the 
man It is in fact this transitive character of hnguistic meaning 
which makes linguistic signs mobiJein contrast to non linguistic 
Metaphor, as we shall see in a later chapter, is the primary 
law of speech construction and of the discovery and expression 
of meanings through language 
In speaking of transference of names we arc of coune apply- 
ing an image from spatial motion, as mdecd the whole notion 
of transitive relation is spatial m character But here an 
important difference is to be noted in the things compared 
When an object is transferred in space, the object quits its 
fomftft position in process of assuming the second, but when 
a name is transferred from one thing to another, the name 
^oes not cease thereby to belong to the thing from which it 
was transferred It is indeed possible to transfer signs from 
one meamng to another just as things are transferred in space 
I can use A to ‘signify 6 in one calculation and 7 m another 
anJ<.m the moment when it begins to signify 7 it ceases to 
signify 6 But that is not the way words are transferred m 
hvmg speech They signify the new objects not by losing but 
by conserving their former meamngs * 

This double reference of verbal signs, like their tnadic 
character, is a basal differentia of semantic meaning The 
fact that a'sign ean intend one thing without ceasing to intend 

1 See m thts tonncction WH J The PhttMtopfy cf Speech p 57 (Publuhed by 
George Alien and Unwin Ltd ) 
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another, that, indeed, the very condition of its being an 
txprtsnve sign for Ujc second is that it is also a sign for tlie 
first, is precisely what makes language an instrument of 
kno'ving. This “accumulated intension” of words is the fruitful 
"Source of ambiguity, but it is also the source of that analogous 
prediction, through which alone the symbolic power of lan- 
guage comes into bang. 

As tlicrc arc those who deny tire triadic character of lin- 
guistic meaning, so there arc those who deny its transitive 
cliaractcr. ^Vhen they do so, however, it is because, as in the 
former case, tliey arc viewng language no longer as speech 
but as sounds; no longer as words and sentences in discourse 
but as dead petrifacts, abstracted from that which gives them 
meaning, so that they may be treated as “things.” 

E 

Linguistic Meaning as Non'Sjmmetrical 

The uniqueness of linguistic meaning is seen in the triadic 
and transitive character of the meaning relations involved. 
But there is another aspect in which it is unique and from 
some vic'vpoints it is perhaps of even more importance. It 
may be described as the non-symmclrical character of the 
linguistic meaning reladon. 

In the perceptual meaning situation the position of sign 
and thing signified may be interchanged. Clouds rocann'ain, 
but rain also means clouds, although from the standpoint of 
behaviour the first is the more important relation. Similarly,^ 
the sound of the striking match means thf flamc| but the 
flame might also mean the sound, as is seen in cases in which, 
because of distance, light travels more rapidly*lhan the sound. 
It has been maiptained by Whitehead that the relation of the 
u'ord to the thing is of the same symmetrical character. “Why 
do wc say that the w'ord ‘tree* — spoken or written — b a symbol 
to us for trees? Both the w'ord itself and trees themselves 
enter into experience on equal terms; and it w'ould be just 
as sensible, riaving the question abstractly, for trees to sj-m- 
‘ bolirc the word tree as for the word to symbolizc*ths trees." 
He continues by sa)'ing thgt this b certainly tjuc and that 
human nature sometimes worics that way, riling thfc poet, for 
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whom he thinks the trees are the symbols and the words are 
the meaning.* 

This, it seems to me, completely distorts the actual situation. 
Human nature simply does not work that way. The tree is 
not the sign or symbol for the word for the poet in the same ' 
way that the word is the sign or symbol for the tree. The 
latter, the word, is an expressive sign with all the characters 
of communicability and transference described, whereas the 
actual tree is at most a stimulus for association and imaginative 
description. The word tree is transferable, as when we speak 
of the tree of life, whereas the perceived tree is not thus trans- 
ferable. The verbal sign is an expressive sign, and it is pre- 
cisely for that reason that the relation must be non-symmetrical. 
This conception of the symmetrical character of the verbal 
meaning relation is obviously but a part of the general ten- 
dency to equate the verbal sign situation with the simple sign 
situation and to reduce the former to the latter— to view 
language not as words and sentences in discourse, but as 
entities. 

F 

Language and the Notion of **Expressioe Signs'\ 

The outstanding fact of the preceding analysis is, I think, 
the establishment of certain fundamental differences between 
the tWU notions, the meaning of things and the meaning of 
words. The triadic, transitive, and non-symmetrical character 
.of linguistjc meaiungs, with the element of mobility bound 
up with these characters, marks off the latter type of meaning 
from the former in a way that admits of no equating of the 
one with the other, or of reduction in any fashion of the latter 
to the former. u 

This is, of course, not to deny that the two notions of 
meaning have one very fundamental element in common, 
namely, the notion of sign and signification. Both the per- 
ceptual sign and the verbal sign are signs, but their relations 
to that which is signified differ fundamentally. The sound of 
the fire-cn^ne aad the word fire-engine are both signs. Both 
are bearerji, o£ meaning, but the word is a bearer of meaning 

* A. N. Whitehead, SymMum, Iti Meamng aiJ Effect, p la 
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in quite a different way from that in which tlie sound is bearer. 
It is equally clear that the meanings of which they are bearers 
differ basally. 

It wU be well to bring out this difference more dearly. 

"I shall do so by means of the following definition of semantic 
meaning. Meaning is the capacity of an expression to signify 
an aspect of reality. Here the significant term in the definition 
is expression. As Husserl insists, there is a fundamental difference 
between expression and sign. A word does not signify an 
entity in the way a happening or event, as for instance a 
cloud, signifies or means rain. In its signification is always 
involved intentionality. It is only as an expression that it indicates 
at all, only as it presupposes communication, either overt or 
latent, that it signifies in any sense whatsoever. 

' * G 

The Semaniie Meoning-sttualion 

The ’results of our analysis of linguistic meaning may be 
summarized in a statement of the components of the semantic 
meaning'Situation. 

Every meaning-situadon, including the semantic, has two 
prima facie components, the sign and the thing signified — that 
which means and that which is meant. Meaning in its most 
elementary form is, then, this relation, our name for a /inique 
relation not further analysablc. Upon these prima facie com- 
ponents all analyses agree, but these components are not, it,, 
can be shown, the whole of the situation. , 

When we analyse more closely the first component, the sign, 
we find that there is always presupposed sorteone for whom 
it is a sign, someone for whom the meaning is. In so ifar a? '^e 
are dealing with pre-Iinguistic meaning this one or X, for 
whom or for whii^ the meaning is, may be left indefinite. 
All that we need to say is that a third component of some 
Sort is needed to complete or round out the meaning relation. 
In the case of animal meaning we might substitute for the A' 
in this rcladon organism or possibly even “ahing,*’ although 
there is something very awk'vard and artifidgl jn such a 
nodon. In the case of semantic meaning this is, however, 
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impossible. The X must be dther a speaker or a hearer. If 
our analysis has been correct, both must be present either 
explicitly or presupposed. Communicability is part of the 
meaning as such. 

So much, then, for the analysis of the first of the pnmajaci^ 
components of the meaning-rdatjon. Let us now look at the 
second, the thng meant. On the face of it, it would seem that 
the second component needs no further analysis; “what is 
meant” in the meaning*relation is just what it is, and has no 
further implicate. This is, however, not the case. Whereas the 
implicate of the first component is always the speech com- 
munity for which the meaning is, the implicate of the second 
component is always some context, some “universe of dis- 
course” in which the entity meant has its “being.” Under- 
standing of the meaning of a word is always determined by 
context of some kind, cither the “context of situation” or in 
more developed discoune (he more systematic context of 
“universe of discourse.”* The study of the principle of context 
in detail is the problem of a later chapter. Here wc shall 
insist merely that unless these implied components of the 
semantic meaning situation are leA standing, this meaning 
becomes meaningless.* 


V 

•, SEMANTIC ilEANINO AND THE UNIVERSAl. 

^here is, then, no semantic meaning situation which does not 
involve as necessary components both speaker and hearer. 

* Chapter V,pp 195 fT. 

* Thu analysu oOionanbc meaning nuy be compared with a similar analysu 
of the meaning situation m general of G Watts Cunningham m On the Aftantng 
Siltioi&m in* the voJume CeJiimpcray JJtaluni m Ammeif According to him, 
’‘meaning becomes meaningless” unless three elements or components in the 
meaning situation are left standing— the sign, the thing signified, and the mind 
for which the meamng u With th» our analysu would be wholly m agreement 
It 13 the difference between semantic snearung and other lypes of the meaning 
situation which Cunningham’s analysis overlooks The four types of meaning 
which be analyses, the perceptual, the conceptual, the emotive, and the evaluative, 
all have these,’iiree components, as he has abundantly shown But these situauons 
cannot be*adeijuate}V analysed unless linguuuc meaning « also included For 
language enters jnto them all Mad he eaai^ned the secoantic meaning situation 
he would have come to a somewhat different theory of meamng. 
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Words arc sipis, but they are expressive signs. As such they 
are characterized by inttntioMlity and this intentionality implies 
comrnuniMtion, either overt or latent. So far as semantic 
meaning is concerned the correlatives, expression and under- 
«£tanding, constitute an Urphtnorntn. Language, as language, 
has no reality except in the speech community. This notion 
—of expression and expressive sign—cannot, of course, be 
completely developed except in connection with its correlative 
notion of understanding and interpretation. To this we shall 
presently turn. For the moment it is desirable to develop still 
another aspect of semantic meaning, namely, its relation to 
the universal. 

There is a sense in which everything denoted by language 
is universalized. Whatever particular sign is named, the very 
act of naming, of speaking, transforms and universalizes it. 
To give the name “cold” to any particular experience not 
only^ takes it out of the realm of the merely individual and 
particular, but also takes it out of the realm of the subjective 
—objectifies it. But there are degrees or levels of universality. 
The primitive verbal sign situation is the sentence-word, e.g. 
cold.” The word is here still dependent upon the perceptud 
context or situation for its significance. T^e transition from 
this primitive form to the more independent and complete 
pr^ication which names its object is as tep to a new level of 
universality.* A further step in this process is reached when 
spe^ turns back upon itself so to speak, and transforms the 
ongmal predicate into a subject of further discourse or uses 
the name to denote a class as such and not a particular member. 

It is then that the abstract universal emerges. With this highest 
level of universality speech has ceased to concern itself directly 
"dth primary things and meanings. Its reference to them is 
only indirect, and, with thb increased indirectness spCi^h has 
acquired a virtual autonomy which includes in it functions 
quite other than those of the sensible sign, and which dis- 
tmgish linguistic meaning fundamentally from non-linguistic. 

^ This notion of levels of universality becomes of importance 
m connection with problems of language and coition ; here 
we arc concerned merely with the first level a% prestn^ in all 

* forrurtherdn'clopment of this poMt, seeG. A. de Laguna, 

Dmlopmmi, pp. 355 ff. 
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semantic meaning In describing it we may make use with 
advantage of Lotze’s term “first” or primary universal, to 
distinguish It from the secondary or abstract universal This 
first universal appears, as we have seen, whenever any object 
IS named Nouns, verbs, adjectives, are all in a sense names 
and an element of universality inheres in them all Lotze* 
insists that this first universal is intuitive, is of a very different 
character from the ordinary class concepts of logic, and is 
indeed presupposed by them Perception itself contains this 
universal It is true, of course, that it is always a particular 
colour or tone that is perceived, always a particular quale or 
intensity But this perception is always accompanied by the 
fact that every other colour or tone has an equal nght to 
function as an example of the universal The class concept 
such as colour or tone is not then, he further insists, con- 
structed by repressing or eliminating the individual colour or 
tone phenomenon but rather by the recognition of a common 
element (in the individual phenomena themselves) already 
intuited 

This doctnne of the “double universal,” as Cassirer calls 
It, IS of great importance m the understanding of semantic 
meaning Our problem here is the relation of the intuitive 
universal to language We shall follow Cassirer rather closely 
at this point * 

Actually, we have seen, everything denoted by language is 
already universalized Apart from purely formless mterjecUons 
and emotive sounds, all forms of language contain m them 
this form of thought and of objeclificalion The universal is not 
‘Ihe product of abstraction and then embodied m language 
It IS already preknt in the earliest forms of language and the 
later process of abstraction can take place only upon contents 
that are already thus universalized, already linguistically 
rclaftd 'the primary universal receives its gteat significance, 
therefore, from the fact that it is the sine qua non of semantic 
meaning as suck, is present, so to speak, in the first “precipitate” 
of language, and furnishes the basis for further more complex 
syntheses of logical thought Here also lies the real secret of 
predication- as a problem at once linguistic and logical Pre- 
dication' m the logical sense, is but the conceptual expression 
1 o/ VoJ I pp 249 AT aWvoI III, pp 13s ff 
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of relations already intuited. Earlier in this chapter we indi- 
cated how language is part of the perceptual process itself 
and developed the principle of “the identity of intuition and 
expression.” We have now seen how the first or intuitive 
^ universal is present in the perceptual process. 

The further consideration of the universal as a sine qua non 
of semantic meaning belongs to other contexts. We shall 
conclude our study here by indicating the relation of the 
universal to communication. Communication, either overt or 
latent, is, we have found, implied in all linguistic meaning. 
Communication, however, implies the universal. This fact has 
been expressed by Sapir in the following way: 

“The elements of language, the symbols that are significant of 
experience, must be associated with delimited classes of experiences, 
rather than with the single experiences themselves. Only so is com- 
muni^tion possible. Forthe single expericncelodgcs in the individual 
consciousness and is strictly incommunicable. To be communicated 
It must needs be referred to a class that is tacitly accepted by the 
community as an identity.”* 

With this general statement of the relation of the universal to 
communication we may agree. But some further comment on 
the form of statement is in order — for it becomes of great 
importance in our later study of the nature and conditions 
of intellipble communication. It is entirely clear, first of all, 
that, just as the universal is the sine qua non of semantic meaning, 
so it is the sine qua non of communication. Strictly sffcaking, 
individual experiences cannot be communicated. It is equally 
clear that the universal must be at least tacitly accepted by the* 
community. Mutual acknowledgment of tha universal is the 
conihtion of communication. But it may wejl be questioned 
whether that which is thus accepted or acknowledged by the 
community is prbperly characterized as a class. If the preceding 
analysis is correct the class concept is a later development 
presupposing the intuitive universal already determined and 
embodied in language. It is this universal that, in the first 
instance, makes possible communication. It is- indeed quite 
true 'to say that the formation of concepts and rjasses, and 
their tacit acknowledgment of identity, is the neccss3ry con- 
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dition of certain devdoped forms of communication— fomrs 
of communication corresponding to the levek of universality' 
already distinguished. But for human communication, as dis- 
tinguished from animal communication, confined as the latter 
is to perceptual signs and to the “here” and the “now,” only 
the first level of universality is necessary.* ' 

Semantic meaning is, then, conditioned by the presence of 
the universal on one of the levels of its development. It is in 
fact the presence of the universal which is not only the con- 
dition of communication, but of the other two characters 
which distinguish semantic from other meaning, namely, its 
transitive and non-rcversible character. It is only by virtue 
of the presence of the first or “primary** universal that the 
transference of signs — and the double reference which is the 
caCrCa/rcfcfrg chardcter of die verbs! sign-— are possible. It is 
also for the same reason that linguistic meaning is non- 
symmctrical. The “word tree” and the “trees themselves” 
do not enter into experience on equal tenns. It is only the 
word that can be an txpressive sign and this for the reason that 
expression involves the beginning of the universal. 

VI 

LINGUlSnC MEANING. UNDERSTANDING (^DOS VtTSteken) 

A 

The account of linguistic meaning given in the preceding 
pages may be tested and checked up, so to speak, by an 
'^examination of what is involved or presupposed in the under- 
standing of words. To understand b to apprehend the meaning 
of whatever it is that is understood. To understand language 
is to apprehend the meaning of words as linguistic expressions 
or expressive signs. An investigation of what it*is to understand 
language will throw light upon the nature of the meaning 
thus understood. 

The entire problem of understanding [pas VersUhen) has 
bulked large in recent philosophical investigations. Ever since 
Dilthey enunciated his famous dictum m his debate "with 

* The eoaditiona of “uilelhgiUe coouaun^afaon” wiU be comideted more fuJly 
m Chapter VI “ 
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Ebbinghaus— ‘'things wc describe, the soul we understand”— 
a special meanihg has been given to the notion of under- 
standing and the nature of this aspect of cognition has become 
a problem in all the more sophisticated epistemologies. The 
investigation of this notion has, accordingly, become the task 
of various types of philosophies and as a result of these investi- 
gations certain important distinctions and conclusions have 
emerged which we shall attempt to make clear. 

In the first place, strictly speaking, it is only expressions, 
not things that arc understood. It is true that we speak of 
understanding things. We say we understand a machine, or 
understand an event, or indeed we may talk of understanding 
the world. But this is true only in a derived sense. If we under- 
stand a machine it is because it is an expression of intelligence, 
speaks,^ as it were, a certain language. If we understand an 
^ent, in nature or still more in history, it is only in so far as 
It is an expression or embodiment of meaning. If wc under- 
stand the world it is only in so far as it contains an element 
of expression, or is an ideal construction involving language 
and Its cate^ries. In sum, things we merely recognize; it is only 
^PT^^^ve signs, language of some sort, that we understand. 

much confusion of thought on this subject. Miss 
Stebbing has noted this confusion, and consideration of a 
p^sage from her Logic will help to make clear the point I 
^h to make. 

• h* ^l^portant to notice that in the strict sense of undcrs&nding 
vvith vi^ch we arc here concerned — ^what wc understand is always 
® *y^bol. . . . Only signs are understood and to understand a - 
sign u to know what it signifies. Hence to understand a verbal 
is to know what it refers to, i.e. to know the referend for 
««p It stonds. The word symbolizes the referend.” 

People” (we are further informed) “sometimes talk* vagpely 
about imderstanding the universe’ or 'understanding life’ or 
und^tanding a person.’ In these phrases ‘understand’ is used 
Wwly to signify knowing certain facts about, or having certain 
a titudes to, or cap.*ble of making certain responses to, or all these 
a once. But this is not a use of the ^vord that is suitable to logic.”* 

Part of this statement we may accept. Strictly speaking, what 
've understand is always a sign or symbol. But, i^our analysis 

* L. S Stebbing, A Modem Intndactum to Logic, p 14 
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IS vaLd, while only signs are understood, not all signs art 
understood We have understanding only of &ipressive signs 
The reaction in the simple sign situation is, as we have seen, 
not a case of understanding On the other hand, it is not 
true that to understand a verbal symbol is merely to know < 
what It refers to A collection of meaningless sounds may be 
made a sign for an object It has signification, and that signi- 
fication may be recognized, but there is no understanding We 
simply do not understand words when we merely know what 
they designate, as has already been pointed out That is merely 
an arbitrary conception of understanding made necessary by 
a quite arbitrary view of logic The second part of the state- 
ment we may also accept in so far as it maintains that there 
IS understanding of things only in a very “loose sense” of 
understanding Stnctly speaking we understand only signs or 
symbols, and of these merely expressive signs Understanding 
of the “universe” or of “bfe” does mean, stnctly speaking, 
having certain attitudes towards them, or being capable of 
making certain responses to them, but such attitudes or 
responses arc possible only in so far as the “universe” or 
“life” are expressions 

Be this as it may— and to this point we shall return prc* 
scndy— It is at least clear that the notion of understanding 
cannot be apphed to the pnmitivc sign situation It is a mis- 
nomer to apply the terms understanding and interpretation 
to the »element of mere rccogmtion as cue to reaction, to 
those situations which are taken as typical m the behaviounstic 
-theory of meaning Rccogmtivc meaning is not understanding 
or interpretation v 


® . 

Understanding and Semaxilic Meaning 

We may assume, then, that the understanding of anything 
presupposes tjiat it has already become an element in an 
expression Let us further assume that stnctly speaking it is 
only words, not‘ things, that are understood — that it is only 
in a denved sense that we may br said to undentand things 
What, then, is u to understand words^ 
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Here again a^second important distinction is in order. It is 
of the first importance to recognize that, strictly speaking, 
single words are not understood. They are, as Ammann says, 
known or not known. One cannot understand a word in 
*abslracto. There are, indeed, single words that are understood, 
but they are sentence words. I say, indeed, I did not under- 
stand a man’s name when it was spoken, or I did not under- 
stand the last word in a sentence, but closer analysis shows 
that what I mean is that I did not recognize it. But to know 
a word is not to know what it designates. It is important to 
insist upon this point. We do not understand words merely 
when we know what they designate. It is entirely possible to 
know what a word designates or indicates, without under- 
standing it at all. The dual theory of linguistic meaning — 
indicative and emotive — reduces all understanding to knowing 
what a word designates and thus utterly fails to grasp the 
character of understanding. Single words, tHen, are not under- 
stood, but only recognized. When achild says “cold” he is under- 
stood, but that is because the word is a sentence-word, because 
the meaning is determined by a context of situation and when 
that context is made explicit the single word resolves itself into 
a sentence, such as I am cold, the ice is cold, etc. What, then, 
are the conditions of understanding of speech or of semantic 
meaning? Husserl has examined these conditions and finds 
them to consist of two, namely Gestalt and intention. Let us 
proceed to examine the first. • 

A man emits a series of "meaningless" words which we do 
not understand, which are unintelligible, but may become* 
meaningful through arrangement. What distinguishes the first 
act of speaking from the second, the meaningless from the 
meaningful, the unintelligible from the intelligible? On the 
surface the difference is a matter of mere arrangftneirt, of 
pattern. And in a sense that is true. This clement of form or 
pattern is then, in the first instance, the condition of under- 
standing. In a sense the meaningless combination of sounds 
*s like any meaningless combination of sense data, and the 
non-understanding of the hearer like what is cal|ed psychic 
hndness in the case of perceptual meaning. Ih the case of the 
atter the visual apparatus^ unimpaired but the sense data 
mediated through the apparatus are not able to come to a 
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specific pattern or C^stali, which, as we have seen, is also an 
dement in the meaning of a thing.^ * 

Understanding is then conditioned by apprehension of pat- 
tern {Gestalt). It is at this point that the relation of meaning 
and understanding to syntax appears. The minimum of such 
understanding may be seen in such pseudo phrases as “large 
brown on." The elements are recognized, but the wholes arc 
without meaning They present the semblance of wholes but 
they conform to no rules of syntax- They are not understood 
and are therefore called nonsense. The nature of syntactical 
sense and nonsense will be examined more fully in later con- 
texts;® here the point is solely that syntax is a condition of 
understanding. This condition may be described as external 
speech form Many linguists maintain, however, that for 
genuine understanding of language there must also be what 
they describe as “inner speech form.” This notion, first intro- 
duced into linguistics by von Humboldt to distinguish the 
unique character of particular languages from the elements 
common to all languages, is now quite generally used to 
signify those peculiar patterns which distinguish the linguistic 
feeling of one people from another. The notion becomes of 
special importance in connection with the problem of trans- 
lation and will be discussed more fully In that connection,* 
the main point being that the limitations to the translation 
of meaning from one language to another are explained, partly 
at least, in terms of inner speech form. In other words, one 
of the conditions of the understanding of any language is the 
^apprehension of its inner speech forms. Understanding is then 
conditioned by (ipprehension of speech form both outer and 
inner. Without the former language is but a meaningless col- 

^ This phenomenSn of verbal blindness has been studied by both psychologuis 
and linguists and the facts have been brought together by Cassirer m Chapter VI 
of Vol ill, under the heading, Palhfflegte dSsr S/mMSetevsttsmu These taeU 
go far towards confirming the principle that language u part of the perceptual 
process itself \Vhcn m certain forms of aphasia the word is not rccognucd, or 
cannot be formed, the perceptual meaning u absent also “The significance of 
speech for the construction {Au/lmi) of the perceptual world" itself becomes 
obvious It confirms the thesis of the correlation of speech structure and per- 
ceptual structure, and if the speech form does not come into being perceptual 
meaning is also los^ But something else appears equally clear, namely, that 
linguistic meaning is a matter of structure or CtsUdt and that without this CtsUi 
meaning is abseic. 

* Chapter Vll, p aga f 


* Chapter VI, p 235 f. 
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lecuon of sounds Without the latter it has meaning of a sort 
but lacks the meaning without which full and genuine under- 
standing IS not possible But, according to Husserl, under- 
standing involves more than this The essence of semantic 
jneaning is its intentionahty, and understanding of the mean 
mg involves the apprehension and acknowledgment of this 
intentionality It is this notion of intentionahty which is funda 
mental for the entire concept of understanding It is necessary 
to examine it in more detail 

The intenUonality of a hnguistic expression always has 
reference to the secondary or imphed components of the 
semantic meaning situation These we have seen are two 
(<i) the speech community for which the meamng 13, and 
(b) the umversc of discourse in which the entity meant has 
Its being The conditions of understanding we shall then 
desenbe as the mutual acknowledgment of the umversc of 
discourse and of the presuppositions which determine it 

In developing this notion I shall introduce a term of which 
nse Will be made in the sequel, namely the 
SMolastic noaon of the suppostHo According to this notion, 
the meamng of a word, its intentionahty, is determined by its 
supposition Language is elhptical and m every use of Ian 
fuage the context which is assumed or presupposed must be 
supphed In the sentence “pope is denved from the Latin 
papa there is one supposition in the sentence, “the Tope is 
old another Understanding of the statement involve the 
apprehension and acknowledgment of the supposition The 
further apphcation of this notion must wait upon the develop- ^ 
ment of the pnnaple of context in a later chapter ^ 'Here we 
s lall make use of it merely to bring out more clearly the 
nature of intentionahty The intentionahty of words which 
disUnguishes lin^istic meaning from mere signification, in- 
cludes not merely the pnma facie relation between that which 
me^ and that which is meant but also a context or umversc 
of discourse presupposed That is the supposition, and this 
supposition, as part of the intentionahty, must be apprehended 
and acknowledged if understanding is to be — 


* Chapter V, pp 200 
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C 

InlenttoneUtly and Value 

The supposition of a linguistic expression is part of its inten-^ 
tionality and the apprehension and acknowledgment of the 
supposition a condition of understanding A second aspect of 
intentionality is a reference to values, and a condition of 
understanding the acknowledgment of values Indeed we 
shall venture to say that the universe of discourse is partly 
determined by the mutual acknowledgment of purposes and 
values and the supposiiio itself always contains a reference 
to them 

One of the moot problems of philosophy is whether “mean 
mg'* as such implies value In the classification of theories of 
meaning given by Ogden and Richards, one type of theory 
holds that reference to values and their acknoivlcdgment is 
a necessary presupposition of meaning, other theories mam 
tain that it is not The situation here is complicated and we 
must proceed ivith care Wc may get the problem before us 
by examination of a passage from John Laird "Meaning,” he 
writes, “is an ambiguous concept On one interpretation it 
presupposes value, on another it docs not Meaning is some- 
times synonymous with intention My mcamng is what I 
intend to convey, to commumcate, to some other person Now 
intenti9ns arc of course intentions of minds, and these inten- 
tions presuppose values ” But, it is held, “the ‘facts’ I intend 
to indicate have no necessary relation to the values imphcd 
and acknbwledged in my intention There is then a second 
meaning of meaning When I say that such a perceived thing* 
means so and so, this merely expresses a certain perceived 
state^of the perceived Tacts, i c the way in which such fact or 
aspect of fact indicates something else in the Tacts It is this 
second meaning of meaning that contains no implication of 
value 

We may simplify our problem by noting the admission that 
wherever mtentionality is involve meaning implies value 
“intentions‘’are,,of‘Coursc, the intentions of mmds and these 
intentions imply lalues” This ^uld mean that linguistic 
* John Laird A » Aa/ism, p 33 
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meaning, which as we have seen, is always intentional, would 
necessarily im^y value This is, I thini, beyond quesuon 
For intenUonahty, as a character of verbal meaning and as 
a condition of understanding, is, as our analysis has abundantly 
^ shown, inseparable from the “intentions of minds,” both of 
speaker and hearer It is precisely this that makes them expres- 
sive signs What now shall we say of this “second meamn? of 
according to Laird, "contains no implicaUon 

It is obvious that we have here in a different form the 
reahshc theory of meamng considered in an earlier section 
01 this chapter, as well as the theory that there is under- 
standing of things apart from their relation to expression 
m the terms of Laird, that “meamng, at least in its primary 
sigmhcance, is an object of direct percepoon ” The difficulues 
m Urn theory of meamng have been already pointed out 
vve shall now consider u m the context of our discussion of 
understanding If our analysis has been valid even here refer- 
Mce to value is presupposed The mere perception of a relation 
between two perceived facts, c g the clouds and ram, does 
”1°^ a case of undersUndmg StnctJy speaking, the 

ouds do not mean rain and this *‘meamng of meamng” is a 
misnomer There is no intentionality here Except to mind, 
with purposes and values, there is no indication (because no 
expression) and therefore, of course, no understanding 

n commenting upon this passage elsewhere^ I exjiressed 
myself as finding it exceedingly difficult to understand how the 
^ indicate” can have any meamng to me unless 
^ n reference to some purpose or value, practical or* 
scientific, which leads me to mdicate or point them out as 
^ convey the meamng of these* facts to anyone 
w o docs not aMreaate and acknowledge the same.puiposes 
^ values which I have in mmd m the indication There is, 

WDrlr-5^ P^iciple of the uueparability undersUndjng and value has been 
omuwl ^ InUlltgfbit IVorU It u also accepted and well ex 

SDeatin ^ 'Vhitehead especially in his lecture JVatvf end £{/> p 8 He is 

^ Newtonian physics Newton s methodology of phys cs he 

left ^ overwhelming success But the forces wh ch he introduced still 

sooh... vnmout meamng and value He thus illustraled*a great philo- 
tenm f ^ * dead Nature can give no reasons All uftimate rcafons are in 

® value "ITie entir^dnft of fais discussion is t« insut upon the 

‘nscparability of mtelligibihty and value 
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I am inclmed to believe, no mcamng of meamng that does 
not contain some implication of value The» second meaning 
of meamng, which as we have seen ts secondary and denved, 
contains, it is true, no direct imphcation of value, but the 
implication is always there, to be analysed out 

VII 

THEORIES OF UNGUKTIC MEANINO NATURALISTIC 
AND IDEALISTIC 

A 

The preceding study of the noDons of “understanding’' and 
“intentionahty” substantiates our analysis of IinguisUc mean- 
mg and serves to make clear the fundamental distmctions 
between linguistic and non-Unguisuc meamng Expression and 
understanding arc stnctly correlative terms , only expressions 
are “understood ” The primary condition of an expression is 
that it IS a Gestalt But back of this coordination of sound 
complexes, this “formal” meaning, so to speak, he further 
acts of understanding without which the understandmg of 
language is impossible It is the apprehension and acknow 
ledgment of intenDonabty in the two aspects described, which 
marks off clearly the semantic from every other meamng 
situation 

With our present concepts of linguistic meaning we may 
now proceed to the consideration of thcones of linguistic 
meaning The fundamental ambiguity in the notion of meaning 
which made it possible to say that language first created the 
world of meanings and that it did not create it, formed the 
starting point of our entire study, and one of the chief tasks 
of this i^apler was to clear up this ambiguity This task has 
now been accomplished, with the result that*the fundamental 
differences between pre-Iinguistic and hnguistic meaning have 
been made dear Our analysis of pre-hnguistic meaning was 
followed by an examinaDon of the thcones of the nature of 
that meaning In like manner our analysis of linguistic meaning 
leads naturally £o a consideration of theones as to the nature 
of this type 
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. B 

BehamouHstic {Naturalistic) Theories of Linguistic Meaning 

*Thc simpipt theory of linguistic meaning is to conceive it as 
but a special case of the meaning of “things.” The perceptual 
sign situation becomes the typical meaning situation and the 
meaning of words is reduced to this type. We have, then, what 
may be called the reductionist or behaviouristic theory of 
language and linguistic meaning. In the words of C. I. Lewis, 
speech is only that part of behaviour which is most signifi- 
cant of meanings and most useful for communication.”^ In 
many quarters a behaviouristic conception of speech is held 
to be absolutely fundamental to the whole treatment of speech.* 
In our earlier examination of the behaviouristic theory we 
described the problem which it sets as twofold, (a) Docs it 
explain the meaning situation in its simplest form, that of 
animal meaning? (fi) Does it explain linguistic or semantic 
meaning? The inability of the behaviouristic theory to explain 
wen aiumal meaning, if in the concept of meaning is included 
Ae notion of understanding or interpretation of signs, would 
inevitably bring with it the conclusion that a fortiori it is 
unable to explain linguistic meaning. Nevertheless, since cer- 
tain special problems are here involved, more especially those 
rais^ by our analysis of understanding, it is desirable to give 
a brief consideration to the theory. , 

The root notion of the entire naturalistic theory is the causal 
conception of meaning. Reductive behaviourism equates both 
the meaning of the thing and the meaning of the word with * 
our way of reacting. The behaviour — which Is the meaning — 

IS itself the product of the environment. All meaning theri— 
both the adherem meaning of things and the mobilcyneaning 
of words— -is sufficiently accoimted for by causal relations 
between the organism and the environment. The consequence 
or the philosophy of language is that all the meanings of 
"'otds, both emotive and indicative, are reduced to causal 
frfcrcnce and equated with it. The advantages *of this causal 
theory are, it is held, very great. It gets ri^ at one stroke, 

0 the entire problem of representation, of correspondence in 
* Afwrf ^ p ^ Laguna, , pp. 9 ff* 
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structure between the linguistic form and the structure of 
things. It makes such an assumption unnecessary and indeed 
highly improbable. For the entire notion of representation 
is substituted a simpler notion of indication, of “standing for,” 
interpreted causally, and thus for a correspondence theory of 
truth a purely pragmatic conception may be substituted.' 

This causal theory certainly has the merit of simplicity. It 
has also a certain plausibility; otherwise it would not have 
been formulated. In the simplest cases of animal meaning 
surely the sign is but a modification of the organism and may 
be viewed as the effect of the object acting on the organism. 
The relation of the sign to the tWng signified is then merely 
the reverse of that relation. Even here, however, the plausi- 
bility is only apparent. The taste of the caterpillar or the sound 
of the bell are, to be sure, caused by the stimuli, but unless the 
notion of understanding, or interpretation of sign as sign be 
left out of the notion of meaning, the plausibility vanishes. 
A behaviouristic theory makes it impossible to distinguish 
between merely habitual actions and interpretation of meaning, 

It is, however, when we come to linguistic meaning that 
the difficulties become insuperable. For here It is precisely 
mderslanding that is the sine qua non of such meaning. To be 
sure, even here there b a certmn initial plausibility. Certainly, 
the sound rung out in the mating or danger cry, or the basal 
inteijectional elements of speech, are effects of stimuli from 
the cx?emal environment on the organism. Surely they become 
signs for their causes and the meaning relation b a causal 
one. Again, whatever view we lake as to the origin of “names,” 
the sound which Is taken as the sign of the perceptual object 
b caused by the environment and the meaning relation must 
ultimately be thb relation. But this plausibility b not even' 
appfUent when the facts arc actually exan\incd. The sound 
does not become a tingubtic fact at all until it is detached 
from its purely causal context, become mobile ; and thb detach- 
ment and mobility arc not functions of tfie physical environ- 
ment but of the speech community. In the second place, the 
lingubtic sign acquires through this detachment and mobility, 
in addition tocits direct reference or primary intention, an 
indirect rcfi^^ice or secondary intention. It b impossible to 
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actual facts of lingxiistic meaning, in its two aspects of expres- 
sion and understanding, it loses all plausibility. ^If it fails to 
explain even the simplest case of perceptual sign situation, when 
that situation is conceived to include understanding or inter- 
pretation, a fortioTi it is inapplicable to the sphere of verbal 
meaning where expression and understanding are the defining 
notions, in which the meaning relation is triadic, and in which 
meaning implies communication, cither latent or overt. 

C 

Idealisite Theories of LingtnsUc Meaning 

It may then be assumed that no merely naturalistic or 
behaviourisuc account of linguistic meaning can do justice to 
its peculiar characters. The failure of purely naturalistic 
theories of language is recognized, we have seen, even in the 
field of linguistic science itself. It was precisely the principle 
of the “primacy of meaning” and the failure of the causal 
theory of meaning which led to the revision of the assumptions 
of linguisUc science and to the development of the new speech 
notion. We have, as a consequence, the opposition between 
“positivism” and “idealism” in linguistic science itself. We 
may therefore quite justly speak of the idealistic theories of 
linguistic meaning as contrasted with naturaUstic. 

The essentials of the idealistic theory of language have 
already been stated in the preceding chapter. Negatively we 
found it to consist in a deni^ of the causal theory of meaning. 
The revision of, the assumptions of linguistic science consists 
precisely in the denial of this equating of the meaning relation 
with the causaV relation and the consequent application of the 
notion natural law to language in the sense either of 
mechanics or fifofogy. Fositivcfy ft consists m the prihcfpfe 
of the primacy of meaning and with it the primacy of (^ist 
or spirit — of a spirit which lives in human discourse working 
as a totality. It is this that constitutes the sentence, the copula, 
the word, and the sound. It is this principle of totality, as 
over agaidst th^ analytical principle of elements, which deter- 
mines the rnethodology of this tl^ry. 

This is what the idealistic theory means in linguistics — as a 
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methodolopcal principle. Let m now see what it means for 
a philosophy of language. 

, The essentials of the idealistic theory of meaning have already 
been brought out in our analysis of the semantic meaning 
cituation and of the phenomenon of understanding. Here, too, 
the essential point is the denial that the prima facie components 
of the meaning relation are sufhdent to constitute the meaning 
relation, that the causal theory based upon consideration of 
these components alone is adequate to accoimt for linguistic 
meaning. Positively the idealistic theory develops the impUca- 
tions of this analysis. It insists that the implied components 
of the meaning situation are the necessary conditions of lin- 
guistic meaning and its understanding. The implicate of the 
first component, the sign, is always the speech community for 
which the meaning is, the implicate of the second component 
is always some universe of discourse in which the entity tneant 
has its "being.” When the significance of these implicates is 
realized, a behaviouristic or naturalistic theory of linguistic 
meaning is impossible. 

The use of the term "idealistic” to describe the theory of 
linguistic meaning here developed is, of course, open to 
misunderstanding, yet there seems to be no other satisfactory 
term. Wc can therefore only attempt to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, The fact that in linguistics itself the term is used to con- 
trast a theory of language with purely naturalistic and positivist 
theories justifies our use of it here. In lingxiistics it has no 
necessary epistemological implications but refers merely to 
methodological principles. Here, too, an idealistic theory of 
meaning is not a corollary of a theory of knowledge but rather 
a statement of the necessary conditions or presuppositions of 
meaning. The term idealism has had many m'eanings in the 
history of Europe0n thought, but surely one of its mos'? signifi- 
cant uses is found in the contrast of naturalism and ide^sm. 
It is in this sense that it is here used. What necessary implica- 
1 tions such a theory may have for knov/lcdgc will appear in 
our studies of language and cognition. The essentials of the 
idealistic theory of meaning itself will appear morp fully in 
our study of the "normative problems of language” and in 
the “conditions of intelligibly communication.” » 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF LINGUIStiC MEANING: 

THE PRIMARY FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE 
I 
A 

One aspect of the philosophy of language is the phenomeno- 
logical. Part of the answer to the question, what language is, 
is the phenomenological analysis of the meaning functions 
of language. Philosophy of language, in the sense of critique of 
language, is possible only upon the basis of the knowledge of 
what language is, and that is a phenomenological problem In 
the sense defined. It is for this reason that the study of language 
has passed from the physical and physiological through the 
psycliological to the phenomenological.* 

The fundamental character of the phenomenological ap- 
proach is the apprehension of the nature of language in its 
uniqueness or *'aisoluU Besonderhett.” It involves, as we have 
seen, the principle of the autonomy of language, its character 
tis expressional, as intenUonal, and as non-instinctive com- 
munication. Negatively, it involves the irreducibility of lin- 
guistic to non-linguistic fact, of linguistic to non-linguistic 
meaning. Phenomenological analysis is to be clearly distin- 
guished from both psychological and logical. For anyone who 
understands the phenomenological standpoint it is dear that 
such analysis is not concerned at all with what goes on in our 
minds when we use language with the intention of meaning 
somethirtg by it^ but rather vrith what it is that ^ve intend or 
mean. The difference between phenomenological and logical 
analysis is, however, not so clear. For our present purposes the 
distincli(in may be stated in the following wa^. Lopcal analysb 
fs concerned' sofefy’ wi'tfi impficatibnaf or ihicrentiaf meamhg, 
and a logical analysis of language is concerned with words and 
sentences only in so far as they constitute the medium of such 
meanings. Phenomenolopcal analysis, on the other hand, is 
concerned with the meaning functions of language in its primary 
character ’as speech or communication. Logic is discunive 
thinking, and, as such, presupposes discourse. It is possible 
^ Chapter II, p. €9. 
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indeed, to abstract logic from discoune, to examine ‘'proposi- 
tions” and their relations as though they were not embedded 
in communication, but in the last analysis *‘a proposition apart 
from discourse is nothing.” Logic^ analysis presupposes 
phenomenological.' 

The point may be made clearer by introducing a term from 
the German which has no satisfactory equivalent in English, 
namely, the notion of dte tfUhie Rede. We speak, indeed, of 
living, as opposed to dead languages, but the term living has a 
somewhat different meaning. The nearest approach to the idea 
that I wish to convey is Gardiner’s distinction between speech 
and language which has already been commented upon. Speech 
is erUbte Rede\ language is the pctnfact which results from 
abstracting speech from the speech community in which alone 
it has reality, and from treating its “parts” as entities apart 
from the discourse in which they alone have both meaning 
and reality. Erltble Rede involves, as part of its very nature, the 
two polar functions of expressing and understanding, and both 
functions are necessary for living speech. It is with erlebte Rede 
that phenomenological analysis has to do 

1 In general, it may be «aid that it has been the great service of the pheno- 
menological movement, assouated with Uie name of Husserl, that it has again 
sharpened our tense for the (undamcatal differences in structural fonzu In par- 
ticular, the sharp separation of psychical acts from the objects “intended” m the 
acts led to a method of investigation which consistently disunguished meaning 
and psychical state and rescued philosophic thought from the “psychologism” and 
subjectivism Into which it bad been betrayed The development of Husserl huiuclf 
from the Logueht VnUnvekungm to the Mien ier rmen Fhanemenohgu, fhalces it 
entirely clear that the task of Phenomenology, as be conceives it, is not confined 
to the analysu of knowledge, but that it is roncemed with the structure and 
essential ch^cter of very different realms objects, according to what they mean, *- 
without reference to the question of their psychical conditicru or the existence of 
their objects The extension of thu general point of view and method from the 
ciE live 'K'wVi'j? Vs '♦raeVi nf vaJjim., 

has been one of the most fruitful movements of modem thought Into thu move- 
ment the present-day s'udy of language has been drawn, not without iftlcM^rthy 
effects upon both linguistics and philosophy The speoal points at which the 
phenomenological approach has thus affected Imguutics are matters for con- 
sideration in special contexts the point to be emphasized here u the general 
standpoint involved To study “das Wrsen det Sprachc” in its unique character, 
without prejudice or presupposition, u considered the necessary prerequisite to 
any CnHqae dir Sprache or to any consideration of problems of linguunc validity 
The phenomenological method is tc^lowed throughout by H Amcaann, in Dtt 
menxhhcht Rede, and forms a large part of the methodology of tAe study of language 
in Ernst Cassirer’s three-volume work^iTM Phdoscfhu dtr SjmMu^en Formen 
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B 

The Primary Meaning Functions of Language 

In the preceding chapter we were concerned with the problem 
of the nature of linguistic meaning in general. It became 
necessary, therefore, to investigate the entire notion of meaning : 
the meaning of “things,” the meaning of “words,” and the 
relations of the two. The results of that investigation may be 
summarized for our present purposes in the following way: 
Expression is the fundamental diferentia of linguistic meanings. 
When this character of language b fully grasped, together with 
its implicadons, namely the corresponding notions of “under- 
standing” and interpretation of expressions, the distinction 
between linguistic and non-lingubtic meaning b so fundamental 
as to forbid the reduction of the former to the latter. 

Within thb general notion of Ungubtic meaning, three types 
of expression, or three meaning functions, may be dbtinguished. 
We may describe them as indicative expression, as emotive 
expression, and as representative or symbolic expression. 
These three meaning functions are present in some form 
wherever there is language and belong to the notion of language 
as such. They are present expUdtly in all developed language 
and potentially or implicitly in the most primitive forms. 
Whether, as is sometimes maintained, they are present also in 
anim^ cries b, wc have seen, a debateable question. Certainly 
.the third function of representation {Darstellung) seems to be 
absent. But that they are the sine qua non of all human speech 
can scarcely be^questioned. The reasons for thb position need 
not be repeated in extenso here.* Wc may note, however, that a 
use of words that is merely emotive without any dement of 
indication or representation, of reference or symbolization, is 
merely a scries of squeaks and grunts and (5oes not constitute 
language in any sense usable by the lingubt. It is perhaps 
equally true to say that mere indicating or denoting without 
any element of expression or representation is not yet language, 
or has ceased to be language.* 

Thb threefold conception of the meaning functions of 
language b generally accepted, ^although different terms are 
* Chapter II, pp. 68 ff. * Chapter II, pp 66 ff. 
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often used to designate them.' An exception to this is the dual 
conception of m'*aning functions which has become popular in 
certain recent discussions of language According to this view, 
language has two functions, the emotive or evocative and the 
^ indicative or denotative. The symbohc element in language is 
then identified with the indicative and denotive and all ex- 
pressive elements lumped with the emotive. This dual view has 
important consequences for the philosophy of language and for 
our modem notions of symbolism, and will form a critical issue 
in much of the discussion to come. Here we shall content our- 
selves with pointing out that it is not in general the view of 
linguistics. Nor is it the result of a phenomenological analysis 
of language, but rather of certain prejudices regarding the 
origin and function of language, and is derived from a 
behaviouristic and causal theory of meaning. 

The chief source of the errors of the dual theory is the con- 
fusion or the identification of the evocative with the emotive 
functions of language. It is true that we may speak of words 
evoking feelings or emotions, but they evoke other meanings 
than these. The evocation of intuitive, as distinct from emotive 
meaning, is one of the functions of language with which we 
shall be duefly concerned. 


II 

THE FUNDASfENTAL MEANING FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE; THE 
NOTIONS OF DENOTATION AND CONNOTATION 

A 

These three types of meaning are primary and yet they are all 
in a sense but aspects of a more fundamental function which 

1 The dual theory of linguuticfunctioiuijnderliea all form^ of logical positivum 
and u made the basis of its entire theory of linguistic v^idity An mtcresung 
expression of the position » to be found in I A Richards’ PrvicipU»of i^ttray 
Cntieim, Chapter XXXIV, entitled ‘Tvyo Uses of Lai^age *' His contention is 
that there are two wholly ^Serent uses of language, to indicate referent and to 
evoke feeling or emotion To use language m its emotive function as though il 
were mdicative, is to violate the principles of language. “Consider what failure for 
each use amounts to For scientific language a dinercnce m the reference u itself 
failure, the end has not been attained. But for cmoUvclanguage*thc vndest differ- 
ences m reference are of no importance if the further effects inattitud^and emotion 
are of the required kind ’’ The enUre qjUesUon involved is, o^coune, a formative 
one of hnguutic validity, and thu is to be r^n’idered later One difficulty 
with the posiUon may, however, be p^ted out ev ere Attitudls are themselves 
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we shall call the naming function The pnmordial elements of 
speech, the noun, the adjective, the verb, ^are all names 
Language as such docs not come into being until something is 
named Even on the interjectional theory, language, strictly 
speaking, does not anse until the ach, as an emotional expression, 
passes over mto the ache, or a name for that which is expressed 
Even such a word as “naughty,” when called out to a child, is 
a name for an zispect of behaviour which the child distinguishes 
by the name, although at the moment of utterance, for the one 
who speaks, it may be little more than an emotional expression 
In the dual theory of hnguistic meaning it is often characterized 
as wholly emotive, but it really mdudes both mdication and 
connotation 

The fact that the pnmary function of words is naming has 
led to the idea that the meamng of a word (meamng tm 
strengsten Sinn) is indication or designation Now the capaaty 
to designate or to signify is a necessary part of the meamng of 
a word, but, from some aspects at least, not the most important 
meamng of meaning This has been expressed by the state- 
ment that words denote objects, but connote meanings Objects 
are wha( we mean by words, but the meaning of the words is 
“something else agam ” Let us now sec what this something 
else IS 

B 

Meaning or Connotation (Intention) 

All the mcanmg functions of words, it is commonly held, can 
be expressed under these two terms, denotation and connota- 
tion Thus undetthe rubnc, meamng, in the last edition of the 
En^clopatdia Sntanmea, all meamng is divided into these two 
types, as though all meaning functions of language could be 
5ubs. med under these two bends To this t^lassifieatinn there 
IS, I think, no objection if the notion of connotation is broadly 
enough conceived, if m terms of our present discussion we view 
it from the phenomenological and not the exclusively logical 
point of view 

The term connotation (tonnot^e) has had a long history m 
hnguis^c and ’ogicaJ discussion and has even undergone a 
relations to objei'ts or ntuatioos in (he eovi^nmene If this re&rescc a absolutdr 
uidetcniunate or the atntude stsdf is ao iongcr an attinide or u stu]it/>ed 
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complete alteration in its meaning since the days of Occam. 
The fixation of its meaning in modem logic is mainly due to 
J, S. Mill, who developed it in connection with his doctrine of 
terms.^ “An ordinarily significant name, such as man,” writes 
«Mill, “signifies the subject directly, the attributes indirectly; it 
denotes the subject and implies or involves the predicates, or as 
we shall say henceforth, connotes the attributes ” The funda- 
mental notion in connotation is, then, indirect signification or 
reference, and it is this indirect reference to what is implied 
or involved which we have in mind when we speak of the 
“meaning” of a word. 

In logic, then, connotation of a word is always indirect 
reference to atinbutet, to the characteristic or set of character- 
htics which arc such as determine the objects to which the 
word can be correctly applied, and which are therefore sufficient 
to mark off these objects from other objects. Connotation in 
this sense is always conceptual meaning for the reason that such 
indirect reference always presupposes the formation of concepts ; 
it is only with the concept that language and logic come 
together. But while conceptual connotation is always present 
in developed language functions, it does not exhaust those 
functions. There are other types of indirect reference which 
must be considered from the phenomenological point of view. 

G 

Ccanoiali’on, Emotional and Intuitive 

linguists, as dUdnguished from logicians, have uniformly dis- ' 
tinguished other forms of connotation of worSs than the con- 
ceptual. One of these is what is called “emotionjd connotation.” 
Thus Erdmann* points out that besides the Bedeutung of words 
there is always Jiebenhedeutmg. Both are forms of connot^ion. 
The first is the indirect reference to the ideas with which the 
word is bound up as a sign ; the second is also indirect reference, 

’ but to the feeling or emotion with which the word is bound up 
as an expression. This Kebenheituiang is not referred to a par- 
ticular emotion, but rather to an accumulated •intension, 

* For an hutoncal now on ihii pmnt, *ce H. W. B Joseph, An IntroA^lvn to 
Lope, PP 140 ff. * • 
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THE CONCEPTUAL CONNOTATION OF WORDS MEANING AND 
^ THE UNIVERSAL 

The central theme of this chapter is that of the intuitive con- 
notation or intrinsic expressiveness of words But in order to 
develop this theme properly it is necessary first to examine 
more fiilly the conceptual connotation of words This involves 
the further study of the universal begun m the preceding 
chapter 

There is a sense, we have seen, m which everything denoted 
b> language is already unwersahaed Whatever particular sign 
IS named, the very act of naming or speaking universalizes iL 
But there are degrees or levels of universality The concept 
and conceptual connotation wc are now to examine is one of 
the later or higher levels * Primitive languages often Jack words 
for general concepts, both nouns and verbs The Lapps, we 
arc told, have no general term for snow but only words for 
different Jcinds or states of snow The Klamath Indians have 
no general term for running but only for different kinds of 
runmng In some languages of the North Amcncan Indians, 
Cassirer, quoting from Sayce, tells us, the activity of wash- 
ing IS represented by thirteen different verbs, according as 
the washing has to do with bands or face, etc , with clothes, 
utensils, etc * "* 

The interest of these facts for us lies m the picture they give 
us of a level of universality on which the wonJ, whether noun 
or verb, cannot really be used wthout the* intuition of the 
particular state or process vinth which it is still bound up It 
represents a stage m mobility of signs, of detachment of the 
universal from tl/c sensuous content which it has delerTfiinTtl and 
with which tl IS bound up In terms of Lolzc’s distinctions we may 
call It the intuitive universal, (hat which precedes and forms 
^thc basis for the concept or abstract universal As pnmary 
universal it is the point of transiUon from the particular to the 
gcnenc or abstract universal • 

* ChapitT 111 pp ii6 (T * 

■ Caw rer has gathered tojelher JIa exlemive collection of tuch cases from 
pnm live languages cp ol , \ ol 1 pp ajp IT 
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The presence of the intuitive or primary universal in language 
is, as we have seen, the condition of predication. The secret of 
predication lies in the fact that the universal which is predicated 
as an attribute is already present intuitively in the most ele- 
mentary linguistic expression and furnishes the basis for the^ 
further more complex analysis and synthesis of logical thought. 
The construction of concepts and the process of abstraction can 
take place only on such contents as are already linguistically 
determined and related. 

Conceptual connotation, with which logic deals, is then 
indirect reference to predicates. With this aspect of connotation 
we sh^ be more fully concerned when we come to the problems 
of language and logic. Here we are primarily interested to 
distinguish between conceptual connotation orindirectreference 
to abstract universals, and indirect reference to the universal 
implicit in intuition itself. We may add, however, certain 
corollaries of this analysis which may be significant at this 
point. 

The question of the “reality of universals” receives a certain 
kind of answer. They arc real at least in the speech community, 
whatever other reality they may or may not have. They arc 
the sine <tua non of there being any linguistic meaning and there- 
fore of any communication whatsoever. A word intends an 
object directly, but it always intends a universal indirectly, 
and these two intentions can never be separated. This situation 
may be put in the following way- We cannot look at a tall man, 
let us say, and give the result of our looking in words, without 
intuiting the seen man as a man. We cannot look at this man 
and givc.the result of our looking in words without intuiting 
him as /ail. The* universal is then not that which we see, but 
that through \\hich we sec. This is true even of the singular 
term. Thus in the expression “Nansen skates,” Nansen is a 
graifimatical proper noun and may therefore be supposed to 
stand for a particular and not a universal. But, as Stout points 
out, it is really a universal. Nansen perceived must be Nansen 
eating or Nansen sleeping or Nansen skating. The individual * 
Nansen is a universal, as a connecting link of his own manifold 
and varying states, relations, qualities, and activities. We cannot 
see the^individu^l Nansen except through this universal. These 
points win be considered more ?ully when we come to an 
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examination of the intuitive meanings of the parts of speech, 
here our only point is to distinguish the abstract universal from 
the intuitive, and with this distinction we may now turn to the 
entire problem of intuitive meaning or connotation 

IV 

MEANING AS INTUITIVE CONTENT 

A 

An intuitive, ensehauhehe^ character of language is generally 
recognized by all those who approach language from any but 
the most narrow logical standpoint The language of poetry, 
as thus intuitive, is constantly contrasted with the abstract 
conceptual expressions of science This contrast may, to be 
sure, be earned too far, for, as we shall see, many of the terms 
and symbols of science have this character and would indeed 
not convey meaning if they did not, but we may for the present 
allow the contrast to stand * 

It IS recognized that poetry and science represent their 
objects in qiute different ways This difference has been ex- 
pressed by Stem in his ^4 5 C qf Atsthttxcs m the following way 
The symbol of aesthetics differs from the symbol of science in 
this, that the scientific symbol, being merely a name, is external 
to the thing symbolized, whereas the aesthetic symbol is internal 
to the thing symbolized The aesthetic symbol is not a label, but 
a sample, it is a partial representation which means more or 
less adequately the kind of thing it refers to Leaving out of . 
account the question whether sacntific symbols are merely 
labels, and wholly external to the things symboLzed, there is an 
important element of truth in this distincuon 

B 

^ The IntuiUve as Intnnstc Expresstveruss 

This intuitive quahty of language may best be exjiressed in 
terms of the notion of “intnnsic expressiveness • Words^e not 
only extnnsically expressive ^ that they express a. reference to 
1 S«t Ch»pter XI, pp 457 R" 
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an object external to the word, but they conjure up, so to speak 
— make us live in some degree — the object itself. In our study 
of pre-linguistic meaning we found it desirable to distinguish 
between intrinsic and extrinsic meaning. A similar distinction 
applies to words as expressive signs. The character of intrinsic r 
meanings is that they do not point beyond the datum of which 
they are the meaning. The character of extrinsic meaning, on 
the contrary, is that the very essence of the meaning is this 
pointing or reference beyond the datum. It is commonly thought 
that’ the meaning of words is always and solely extrinsic and 
that this extrinsic reference is in the last analysis a matter of 
convention. It is doubtless true that the meaning of words 
may and does become wholly extrinsic. A word may be used 
to denote an object when we do not know the “meaning” of 
the word. But words also have intrinsic, intuitive meanings, the 
nature of which it is important to understand. Following Stout, 
we shall call this meaning iatrinsie expressioeness.^ 

The onomatopoeic aspects of language are the primary forms 
of intrinsic expressiveness. It is this that makes them “self- 
authenticating” words. In his chapter on “Language and Con- 
ception,” Professor Stout tells us that among the Botocudos in 
Brazil, ouatcu stands for stream, ouatou-ou-ou-oa for the sea. He 
remarks that this phenomenon, which the philologists cal! 
reduplication, has often intrinac expressiveness. It is this 
intrinsic expressiveness which I shall have in mind when I 
speak of the intuitive meanings of words. The ouatou-ou-ou'Cii 
indicates the ocean, but there is more than indication here; 
there is intuitive representation. It is important to understand 
just what this intuitive representation is. In addition to the 
indication there is obviously an element of expressiveness. The 
combination oft syllables which indicates the ocean evokes a 
xoeap^r^t ^uile different from that evoked by^the combination 
which stands for the stream. On superficial analysis it might 
easily be supposed that the meaning evoked is emotive and that, 
in addition to the indication, we have merely emotive meaning. 
This is, however, far from being the case. Emotive meaning is 
doubtless there and the intuitive is at first sight not easily 
separable from But it is separable, and to identify the in- 

* G. F. Stout^Afmvo/ of PtytMogy, diapy: on ‘'Language and Conception,*’ 
pp. 502 ff. 
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tuitive with the emotive constitutes, as we shall sec, a serious 
defect in phenonlfenological anal^ls. In the present illustration 
the expression ouatou^ou-ou^ou not only indicates an object of 
perception, not only expresses an emotional attitude, towards 
(that object, but also, through the analogy of sound and syllable 
with the Gestalt or pattern of the object, gives us something 
intuitively of its nature. 

This phenomenon of “reduplication,” which is very common 
in primitive language, is worthy of further examination in this 
connection. On first view it appears to be determined wholly 
by the prindple of imitation ; the reduplication of the sound or 
syllable appears to involve merely the copying of the object 
or happening. Actually, however, it marto the beginning of 
analogical representation which, as we shall later see, is the 
fundamental prindplc of natural speech construction. The 
symbol is then, in the first instance, imitative and serves to 
conjure up the thing itself. Gradually, however, the Gestalt is 
detached from its primary material and becomes the means of 
intuitive representation of plurality and repetition and finally, 
in many cases, becomes the form of representation or expression 
of the fundamental intidtions, space, time, force, etc. In short, 
we find in tlus phenomenon one of the main points at which the 
representative, as distinguished from the merely indicative, 
function of language appears and at which the development 
of language, through the three stages of imitation, analogy, and 
symbol, most clearly appears,* It is, however, with its intuitive 
or intrinsically expressive character that we are here concerned. 


Intrinsje Expressiveness on ths Ideational, Level 

The phenomenon of reduplication may then be taken as the 
simplest form of the intuitive character of language. The symbol 
indicates objects, but it also evokes meanings. The meanings 
which it evokes are both emotive and intuitive, but the intuitive 
is clearly distinguishable from the emotive. This is intrinsic 
expressiveness on the perceptual level, although, as we have 

* Casairer, t>p. eit , Vol I, p. has developed thu p<)^Rt with many 
illustrations which cannot hr treatref oi detail here. 
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seen, the form-quality may be transferred so as to represent 
non perceptual relations This intuitive rcfJrescntation may, 
however, be found also on the ideational level Umversals also 
have intrinsic expressiveness 

We may take as our illustration one which Stein uses to make 
clear his distinction between the aesthetic and the sacntihc 
symbol, and to mark the difference between the symbol which 
is external to the thing symbolized and that which is internal 
It IS the famous hne of the poet Robert Hemck ‘‘Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may *’ 

There is here undoubtedly a double meaning or connotation 
in the word rosebuds Abstracted from the context in the line 
quoted, it refers to a certain class of objects Its pnmary function 
IS indication or direct reference to the members of tins class 
Indication is almost its sole function, although, as we have seen, 
It cannot really indicate or signify an object without expressing, 
through indirect reference, the qualmes or predicates of the 
object The same word m the present context has, however, an 
entirely different meaning function Its indication is now 
chang^ It does so by virtue of a connotation which can only 
be called mtuitive 

The meaning function which first leaps to the eye is, of course, 
the emotive The word occurs in an exhortation or command 
That exhortation is the expression of an emouon and evokes 
emotion in (he hearer But while the meaning is partly emotive, 
it is nQ more exhausted in the expression of the emobon than 
is the Botocudos’ expression for the sea That it is not merely 
emotive is clearly seen in the fact that, while the indicabon has 
changed, indication is sbll a part, and an indispemable part, of 
Its meaning The meaning is therefore not merely conceptual 
nor yet mere!) emotive The residual mcarung is what I 
desenbq as intuitive Let us analyse this intuitive meaning more 
carclu/fy, tor it is of Ar-reaching importance in the philosophy 
of language 

Tlic disunguishmg character of this meaning can best be seen 
at the point at which the pnmary indication passes over into 
the secondary, in other words, the point ot mtlephomal Uansjrr 
It IS here (nat ijic intuiU\c character appears The term “rose- 
buds” still stands, of course, for the objects to which the uni- 
versal pnmanly refers otherwuc'it would be meaningless in 
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any context. But precisely in the process of uansfcr all the 
intuitive meaning present in the primary experience, and 
which were suppressed in the formation of the concept, spring 
into being again. It is indeed only this intuitive clement which 
uptakes possible the transfer. All the freshness, bloom, grace, and 
charm which were present in the original intuition of the object 
are again evoked and it is this evocation that we call intuitive 
meaning. 

There is, then, intrinsic expressiveness on the ideational no 
less than on the perceptual level, and the intuitive meaning 
thus expressed is as distinguishable from the conceptual and 
emotive on this level as it is on the perceptual. The illustration 
just examined is taken from poetry and it is, of course, precisely 
the function of poetry, taken in the broadest sense, to evoke just 
such meaning. But this intuitive clement in language is presen* 
in all its uses, even the scientific. Many scientific symbols arc 
it is true, wholly external to the thingsymbolized— their functioi 
is pure notation — but many are not. The latter are perhap 
the most important, as we shall see, in so far as science include 
understanding as well as manipulation and pure notation. 

Karl Otto Erdmann has emphasized this intuitive aspect o 
linguistic meaning and illuminat«l the distinction with man] 
examples. He also makes dear the differences of intuitivi 
language from both conceptual and emotional. He is particu 
larly concerned to make dear the distinction between the 
intuitive and emotive aspects of verbal meaning, and in making 
this distinction he quotes the famous lines from Faust: 

*‘Grau, teurcr Freund, 1st alle Theorie 
Und grun dcs Lebens goldcner E«um.” 

The expressiveness of these lines has been ^ardy equalled 
and perhaps never surpassed. And yet from the standpoint oi 
logical analysis of language they contain an apparent cohtra- 
diction which should make them nonsense. The golden tree, 
which is also green, is sheer nonsense. But, as Erdmann rightly 
points out, there is no contradiction here, for in this poetic 
context the meanings of the terms green and gold* are different. 
Green, he aigues, in contrast to grey, has intuitivfi meaning, 
while the meaning of gold is almost exclusively emdtive in 
character. We may agree thrft the apparent contradiction is not 
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The importance of this distinction between intuition and 
imagery {AnschauUng and Vorstellung) for the phenomenology of 
linguistic forms is emphasized by H. Ammann.'^ Imagery is, 
by its very nature, subjective, whereas the intuitive content of 
ovords is by its very nature objective and communicable. Its 
objectivity is, to be sure, only in the speech community, however 
far that community may extend, but that is true also of all 
linguistic meaning. 

This communicability of intuitive meam'ng is, it seems to me, 
the significant point. It rests upon the independent variability 
of this meaning and the subjective elements of the individual 
mind, both ideational and emotive. This distinction we shall 
find further confirmed when we come to examine value words, 
and the emotional intuition by which values as objective 
“entities” are apprehended. This notion of the communica- 
bility of intxiidvc meaning gives to language a power which 
goes far beyond the niggardly conception which thinks of it 
merely as an external tag, as merely denotative, and lumps all 
other meanings together as emotive. This intrinsic expressive- 
ness of language assumes that language is so related to reality 
that it can conjure up that reality, make us live through the 
characters and qualities of things themselves. This assumption 
is, of course, open to question ; it is possible that they arc sub- 
jective projections and not genuine aspects of reality to which 
they refer. But this is the normative problem of linguistic 
validity and goes far beyond the phenomenological problem 
with which we are here concerned. 


V 

THE INTUmVE MEANING OF WORDS AND THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

* • 

Thus far we have been concerned merely to establish the fact 
that there is a form of connotation or “meaning” that cannot 
be subsumed under dthcr the conceptual or cmodonal. But the 
significance of this fact, if thus established, is more far-reaching 
than at first appears. That words in their acquiremertt of refer- 
ence should retain their intrinsic expressiveness, and, as symbols 

* Hermann Ammann, Du i^sKA/tcAf Rtdt, Vol. I, Chapter lo. 
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be thus internal to the thing symbolized, is a fact that conditions 
many important meaning functions of language. But it might 
be held that this meaning is a sort of secondary J/ebenbedeutung, 
left over from earlier stages of linguistic development, which 
survives in poetry but is not significant in connection with 
other uses of language. As a matter of fact — and this is really 
the most important part of our study — this intuitive meaning 
is inherent in all language functions, in the forms or "parts” of 
speech themselves. We may put it this way : Wc cannot use the 
parts of speech without indirect reference to intuitions: as parts 
of speech themselves, they have intuitive connotation. It is 
clear that if this position is sound it cannot but be one of the 
most important parts of our entire study. It will affect vitally 
our conceptions of the relations of language to logic and to 
cognition in general. 


A 

The Primordial Speech Forms 

In our earlier study (Chapter II) of the position of linguistic 
science on the problem of the parts of speech, wc found it 
necessary to note a tendency at present to reinstate the theory 
of distinct parts of speech in new forms, to insist that back of 
the formal patterns of granunar there arc certain "notional” 
and ireaning categories. Our conception of intuitive meaning 
may throw fiu’thcr light on the conception. 

It is the special merit ofHcrmann Ammann to have brought 
out, and to havcrclearly distinguished, the intuitive meanings of 
the parts of speech from their grammatical forms. In presenting 
this phase of the question I acknowledge my indebtedness to 
his st*<d'es, although in no sense making him responsible for my 
own analysis. 

The primordial and indispensable "parts of speech” are, as 
wc have seen, the noun, the verb, and the adjective. On the 
question of the noun and the verb there is no dispute. Almost 
all languages make some division between the two parts of 
a sentence; the only question is as to the third. A^uming 
the tliree, jiowevcr, wc may ^k what makes them thus 
indispensable. My answer is their intuitive content or mean- 
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mg Let us attempt a phenomenological exposition of this 
meaning 

The intuitive content or meaning of the noun I shall describe, 
following Ammann, as ideal unity or indlviduahty , that of 
the verb meamng as activity content , and finally that of the 
adjective as the Erlebntss-Wtrt of qualities and values What is 
meant by these terms is the foUovnng A noun not only indicates 
an object directly and attributes indirectly, but evokes also 
intuitively the individuahty of the object to which it refers 
The verb not only refers to an action, but it evokes intuitively 
the activity to which the reference is made The adjective not 
only rtftrs to the quality predicated of the object, but tjsokts 
tJtUnUveljf that quahty as it is immediately expenenced ^ 

B 

Tht Abun, Cemmon and Proper 

Language, we have said, is endless naming All the parts of 
speech are really names for aspects of experience or reality, the 
verb and adjective no less than the noun or nominative proper 
Let us begm, however, with the nomr of anything in the 
narrower sense Grammar distinguishes between proper and 
common nouns 

The character of the intrinsic expressiveness of common 
nouns has already been brought out in our preceding ai^ysis 
Any common noun, by virtue of its being common, is a name 
for a class of objects, it refers indirectly, however, to the 
characteristic or set of charactensUcs wluch^are such as to 
determine the objects to which the term can be correctly 
applied But it refers also, we have seen, to the pnmary intuition 
of the individual object in all its concrete richness, aqd^it is 
this concrete individuality that is brought out in the meta- 
phorical transfer to other objects The distinction between the 

* Du Mmschlicht Rtdt Vol I Chapters VI to XI, Vol 11 Chapter IV 

It u unfominate that there u no Engbah equs'alent for this expresuve word 
Erlibnus for it expresses something which according to the view of language here 
presented, it is most important to emphasize The nearest equivalent to ErUbtn is 
to experience but this is too general a notion Erlthtn is to dfjpcnence something 
in a more ntd way We shall suggestathen, for ErUbnisi Wtri the^zprcision vita) 
value of the aHiertiv^ 
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be thm internal to the thing symbolized, is a fact that conditions 
many important meaning functions of language. But it might 
be held that this meaning is a sort of secondary }(«benh(dtutmgy 
left over from earlier stages of linguistic development, which 
survives in poetry but is not significant in connection with 
other uses of language. As a matter of fact — and this is really 
the most important part of our study— this intuitive meaning 
is inherent in all lanmiaec functions, in the forms or “oarts” of 
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conceptual and intuitive connotation in our analysis of the word 
"rosebuds” can, I think, be extended to common nouns in 
general. Even such ordinary words as door and table and house 
have this intuitive' character. When I speak of the door to the 
soul, the table of life, the house of God, this intuitive character 
comes out in full relief, This intuitive meaning of individuality 
which inheres in the use of every noun is different alike from 
emotive meaning and the conceptual meaning of class terms. 

The question of the connotation of proper nouns serves to 
bring out the point with even greater clearness. It is not 
strange that great confusion has arisen concerning this question. 

Mill, having defined connotation mereljr as in^rect reference 
to attributes, naturally held that an ordinary proper name has 
no connotation, but merely indication. It is merely an "un- 
meaning mark” by means of which we may identify and refer 
to the object. Others, as for instance Bosanquet, insist that a 
proper name has a connotation, but not a fbced general con- 
notadon. It is attached to a unique individual and connotes 
whatever may be involved in his identity, or is instrumental in 
bringing it b^ore the mind. The entire controversy arises from 
imperfect phenomenological analysis. In our discussion of con- 
ceptual connotation we made use of the expression "Nansen 
skates.” Here the indirect reference is not merely to universals, 
but, as Stout properly says, to the unity and connecting 
identity of Nansen’s varying and manifold states. It is this 
individuality or ideal unity which constitutes the intiudve 
connotation of every proper name. As in the case of common 
names, it is in the phenomenon of metaphorical transfer that 
this intrinsic expressiveness chiefly comes to light. When we 
speak of "a Caesar in the White House,” or “a Daniel come to 
judgment,” it js precisely this intuitive clement that makes the 
transfer possible. 

In^nnection with the discussion of the uttuitive element in 
all nominal meaning, it is worth considering for a moment the 
character of pronominal meaning. In our study of the parts of 
speech from the lingmstic point of view, we found that the 
pronoun belongs to the non-necessary, “non-imperative” parts 
of speech. Communication is possible without it. Genetically 
riewed, the uie of the pronoun, both the personal and the 
impersonal,* may be looked upok as the substitution of non- 
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significant sounds for gestures or pointing. It b a name only in 
the broad sense that it stands for something. Its speech function 
has been reduced almost wholly to indication. I say almost 
wholly, for a trace of intuitive connotation remains, namely, 
^the elerhent of individuality. When I substitute “he” or “she” 
for a proper noun — it, this, or that for a singular, they or those 
for a common noun— everything has been abstractwi from 
except the “form of individuation” itself. The pronominal 
element in speech is of peculiar significance for the philosophy 
of language. According to the logical ideal of language which 
seeks puri nomi or pure notation, the “logical proper name” is 
a demonstrative symbol and the ideal language tends to 
become pronominal. It is at thb point, as we shall see later, 
that logic and logical analysb (more especially in symbolic 
logic) and phenomenological analysis of language come into 
conflict. It is here abo that the use of language becomes almost 
wholly pronominal and manipulative and ceases to be expressive 
and significant.^ 

C 

The IntuUivi Meaning of the Verb 

Besides its indication, every noun of whatever kind has a double 
connotation, its conceptual and intuitive. Thb intuitive mean- 
ing b as much a condition of communication as b the con- 
ceptual. Nouns arc the bearers of these intuitive meanings and 
it b only as such bearers that they are expressive signs. Other 
speech forms are also bearers of such intuitive meanings. Among 
the most important of these arc the activity meanings, or 
intuitions of activity connected with the verb! 

I say the wind blows, the rose blooms. I ,rnay, if I have 
elocutionary ability, by the very way in which I say “blows” 
or “blooms,” conjure up before you the activity itself, ^ou may 
hear the blowing and see the blooming. That you do this with 
your “imagination” has nothing to do with the point at issue, 
that point being that you do hear not the sounds, but the 
blowing ; you do sec, not the sense data of the* rose, but the 
blooming. In other words, there b a direct intuitioif of activity 

^ Hie origin of non-significant paps of speech and their relation to significant 
has been discussed in Chapter II, jP 87 f. 
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and that intuitive meaning becomes part of the meaning which 
the word bears. <• 

Now I may for certain purposes put these expressions in 
“logical form.” The rose is blooming, the wind is blowing. I 
may go further and say, the class roses falls under the clas^ 
blooming things, the class wind under blowing things. VVhat 
have I done here? I have abstracted from all intuitive meaning 
and have left only conceptual meaning. It is with this conceptual 
meaning that the “logical” use of language is concerned, but 
the fact that logic thus abstracts from intuitive meaning no 
more proyes that the meaning is not there than the fact that it 
abstracts from the intuidvc meaning of the noun proves that it 
is not there. The entire question of the relation of logical to 
intuitive meaning is a problem of a later chapter. 

This intuitive element in the verb is brought out clearly if 
we view the development of the verbal form gcaeticaiiy. It is 
apparently almost universally true that in the less developed 
languages of savages the intiutivc element in the verbal form 
outweighs the conceptual. The Klamath Indian, we saw, has 
no single word for run, but a different word for the running of 
each animal. This is a specific case of the general law that words 
and phrases refer first to particular objects and acts, and only 
later to the class ; but it also means that in the word for the 
different kind of running for each different animal, there is 
detached and embodied, in a form of intrinsic expressiveness, 
an aspect of the runriing that can only be intuitively erUbt. The 
point 1 am making may best be expressed by saying that the 
verb has a double function, that of intuition and that of con* 
ccptual predication. The first of these Hermann Paul has in 
mind when he points out that the speech form of the verb as 
such contains Moment der Jfalmhelcbungi in the use of the 
verb as such there lies already **ein gtwtsser Grad von Personijica- 

or whether it is a projection of the subject, a mythical Beseeltmg 
of the universe, is a question of linguistic validity, not of 
phenomenology. The predicative function of the verb is, on 
the other hand, a product of later analysis and presupposes the 
earlier function. 

» Pnnetfiuyi der SpraehttschchU, p. 89 Few « further ducunion of tha entire 
tubject, tec E dassirer, op nl , VoL I, pp IT. 
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versa] »vhicJ2 is present in all forms of language — already 
intuited in language itself and upon which all later conceptual 
abstraction and conceptual meaning arc based.^ 

This distinction between the conceptual and intuitive con- 
notation of adjectives is, I think, of special importance for the* 
philosophy of language, more particularly in connection wth 
problems of language and cognition. Some knowledge, perhaps 
all knowledge, is knowledge by description and the question 
as to what language describes and what linguistic descriptions 
can communicate is of great importance. In the theory of 
knowledge generally, this distinction is largely overlooked. In 
the logical and epistemolo^cal analysis of language, adjectives 
such as red or cold are ordinarily taken as illustrations, ad- 
jectives which represent the “primary and secondary” qualities 
of things. These can be equated more or less satisfactorily with 
simple sense data, although even here, as we have seen, there 
is an intuitive element which cannot be ignored. But there are 
other qualities, expressed by such adjectives as graceful, wild, 
etc., which cannot be equated with simple sense data. Here the 
notion of “form-quality,” must be introduced 

and with it the notion of the Erlthen of this quale. This point 
will be of special importance when we come to the phenomeno- 
logical study of value qualities. It is true that in all these cases 
the intuitive meaning which is evoked by the adjective'is 
closely related to emotive meaning, but if our analysis is valid 
they <;pnnot be identified. 


E 

Intuitive Meaning and Metaphor 

The intuitive meaning of words — and this ^s true of all the 
“parts of speech” considered— comes out most clearly when, 
through the inherent mobility of words, they become trans- 
ferred metaphorically from one object or referend to another, 
and there follows what we shall later study under the term 
analogous predication. If I transfer a noun from one context 
to another! as in the case of the rosebuds of our illustration, it 
is pretfisely then that all the intuitive meaning comes to the 

* See Chapter 118 
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surface — it is then that the individuality, the ideal umty which 
IS part of the meaning of the noun, comes to clearest con« 
saousness The same is true of the verb and the adjective If I 
transfer the verb bloom from the flower to the woman, all the 
accumulated living meaning of the verb comes to the surface 
If I say, “be still wild heart,” all the lived meaning embodied 
in the term wild is then evoked 
The difference between such meaning and either conceptual 
or merely emotive is quite clear to anyone who cares to make 
the analysis But the point that I wish to emphasize here, and 
one which later will become of increasing impoitance, is the 
fact that in this form of predication — analogical predication as 
It is technically called — we have a form adjudgment, not merely 
expression of feeling Whether they are real judgments or only 
apparent, in other words whether they give us real knowledge, 
IS a normative problem of language to be considered later * 
Here our problem is one merely of phenomenological analysis 


F 

The Parts of Speech and The Categones 

The preceding phenomenological analysis of the intuitive 
meanings of the parts of speech has made it clear, I think, that 
back of the formal patterns analysed out by grammar and logic 
lies an intuitive content, and that this intuitive content is iways 
indirectly referred to and indirectly commumcated in all 
natural use of language . 

This conception of the grammatical categones is maintained 
by Vossler All grammatical categones whatsocyer are, he tells 
us, expenenced and apprehended mtmtively that 

IS they arc poetic^ as regards their spintual value and psychic 
ongm He is commenting upon certain attempts of E Lorck 
in Die Erlebie Rede to bnng out this intuitive element in certain 
aspects of the verb What I wish to emphasize here is that lan- 
guage as lived, in contrast with language as observed from the 
bystander’s viewpoint which sees only formal patterfts, has this 
intuitive content It is a part of the meamng of all jftrls of 

1 See Ch^terV, p 170 f 
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speech, and, as Vosslcr says, of grammatical categories in 
general.^ / *- 

It is our contention that this clement of intuitive meaning 
of the parts of speech cannot be Subsumed under cither rubric 
of conceptual or emotive meaning. So far as the emotive^ 
meaning is concerned, it is true that, as wc dig deeper — to reach 
the roots of the grammatical categories — we do come, as Vosslcr 
says, closer and closer to the emotive meaning. The individua- 
tion which is connoted by our names for persons and things, 
the activity meaning connoted by the verb, and the vital value 
of the adjective, are all closely related to that personalization ’ 
and empathy which are inseparable from those earlier stages 
in which speech and myth arc one. But while genetically 
inseparable, they are phenomenologically distinguishable. The 
distinction between intuitive and conceptual meaning is equally 
clear. The intuitive individuation can be conceptually expressed 
in the notion of substance, the vital value of the adjective in 
terms of quality, the activi^ element in terms of causation, 
but these ar/ conceptualizations and presuppose the intuitive. 

The failure to realize the intuitive character of the categories 
was, I think, the basal error of the Kantian Cririyae, which in 
general suffers throughout from lack of a critical study of 
language. Kant, like Aristotle, was right, I think, in taking 
linguistic categories as the Leitfadtn to the discovery of the 
categories of knowledge. For, however much we may think 
knowing to be prior to and independent of language, whatever 
wc know must, if it is expressed at all, be expressed in language. 

If expressed knowledge is to be possible there cannot be any 
ultimate divorce between the categories of speech and of 
knowledge. On the other hand, Kant's sharp di^^^on of 
knowledge into tnUiiUu out conceptas and his confining of intuition 
jaanjnelW .him .toJbink Jif Jthr jcatjgmries.as xnn- 
ceptual. Kant was not wholly oblivious to the intuitive element 
in the categories, and his doctrines of “schematism” and 
“imagination” represent attempts to do justice to it. But the 
synthesis of the categories as conceptual and the matter of 
intuition ac sensational, although the very heart of the doctrine 
of the ztategoric&, remained ar^dal and unconvincing.* 

' * Karl Vosslcr, 77 u Sfiint ofLanguagt w cLjuatum, New York, 1933, p. 

• This question will be further coa^cred in Chapter Vlll. 
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EMOTIONAL INTUITION ANT) VALUE WORDS. TERTIARY QUALITIES 

• A ' 

Our phenomenological study of linguistic meaning has up to 
this point maintained two positions. In the first place, there are 
three fundamental meaning functions of language: the indi- 
cative, the emotive, and the representative or symbolic. A two- 
fold division into the emotive and indicative is the result of 
defective phenomenological analysis and of certain prejudices ; 
it involves putting certain meanings under these rubrics which 
cannot be properly placed there. In the second place, we found 
occasion to distinguish within this third group a type of meaning 
called intuitive and to distinguish it from both conceptual and 
emotive meaning. With this we arc brought to a class or type 
of words over which there has been much dispute in recent 
linguistic and philosophical discussions, namely, value words 
and their meanings. On the determination of the nature of 
their meaning turn many philosophical questions of far- 
reaching importance. 

Hie nature of the problem involved may be stated most 
clearly by indicating the two opposingpositions on this question. 
There are those who, following the two-fold division, insist that 
value words arc merely emotive, merely expressive of emotion 
and have no indication. They stand for nothing. There arc 
others who maintain that value woids are not merely emotive, 
but have an indicative and representative function. Thty stand 
for entities which are emotionally intuited and, in thus standing 
for them., these, value, words ceqrescnt and. cxqress intrinsically 
qualities of things, which can only be intuited and intuited 
emotionally. The fint position, foUowing Scheler, we may 
characterize as value-nominaHsm, the second as value-realism. 

The phenomenological problem here raised may be brought 
into direct relation to the preceding discussions in following 
way. In our consideration of the intuitive meanings of the parts 
of speech, the third form examined was the a^/cctive. In the 
adjective we believed to have analysed out and exposed an 
element of meaning which is^ncithcr conceptual nor emotive. 
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but intuitive The word red or wild may, as concepts, detac 
or abstract an aspect of reality, but they aiso always have a 
intuitive mcamng which cannot be conceived but only hvec 
Now among these adjectival words is a special group which v, 
may describe as value words They contain the more concre' 
words, such as graceful, noble, sublime, and their opposite 
and the more general words, such as good and beautiful, an 
their opposites The quahues or entities to which the wore 
refer — if they do refer — have frequently been described z 
tertiary qualities to distinguish them from the pnmary an 
secondary 


B 

The Emotive Theory of Value Words Value Jlomtnalism 

TTie purely emotive character of value words is rather widcl; 
held and indeed is implied in a certam type of value theory 
more particularly such subjective psychological theones as chas< 
of Perry and Prsdl In the field of the philosophy of language ii 
has found expression m English wntings chiefly m the worL o 
Ogden and Richards, and in German wntings m the so callec 
Vienna School, more particularly in the wntings of Carnap 
A moderate statement of this position is found in an article b} 
R 3 Braithwaitc ^ Mr Braithwaite maintains that at leasl 
many of the sentences in which such words occur are merely 
emotive, and taken as propositions are merely apparent pro- 
positions Otheis, as, for instance, Carnap, hold ^at all value 
words arc Schetnitorle and all the propositions which contain 
them Scheinsatze The consequences drawn from this posiuon 
arej^ry important All discourse about values is, in the stnet 
sense ofmeanmg; m e a gragfeiy A pnjposrduh, wiraruiWiV, nV<r«r 
expresses a value judgment cannot, in the nature of the case, 
be constructed, and that therefore all ethics and aestheucs, 
as normative disciplines, arc really made up of meamngless 
propositions * 

» a erbal AmLiguiiy and Philosophi^l Analysis Prce/eduigs cj tht Anstotdtan 
Sontty 1927-28. • R Camap tU p 237 
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D 

The Defective Analysis of Value Nominalism The Argument of 
the Phtnmenologut 

The prccedmg thesis embodies the value nominalism wfuc^i 
>vc have now to consider cnticaliy To the careful student of 
language it appears to be an almost perfect example of defective 
phenomenological analysis, an anal) sis, m fact, which confuses 
the cmoti\ c and intuitive meanings of words in an unpardonable 
fashion The phcnomcnologist makes this disbnction He finds, 
moreover, that these value words do stand for something, for 
objective essences no less a part of being than the qualia of per- 
ception, and finally constructs a doctrine of “emotional in- 
tuition” which plays an important rflc in his doctnne or theory 
of knowledge * Let us consider these positions in order 

The defective analysis of the logical positivists appears in 
their failure to make disuncuons at two important points The 
first of these is the distinction between emotional meaning and 
%alue meamng, between verbal emotional expression and value 
language The form of verbal emotional expression is the inter- 
jection, such as “Ah” or “Ach *’ It is perfectly possible to dis- 
tinguish between the emotive meaning thus expressed and the 
meaning expressed m value predicates Between an intcijection 
such as “Ah” before a picture or landscape, and the assertions, 
this picture is beautiful or this is a good picture, there is a 
dificrcnce not merely of degree, but, phenomenologically 
speaking, of essence The ah means nothing and intends nothing 
It expresses merely an organic or emotional condiUon Similarly 
m moral situations there is a complete diflercnce between an 
expression of disgust, such as the German word ^i, and the 
asseijton, this is a disgusting act In the latter forms of expression 
I am not merely reacting to the landscape or the act, but to a 
quality or meaning of the landscape or act, the beauty or charm 
of the former, the disgusting character of the latter In other 
words, the value word is a name, and like other names, not only 
involves some clement of umversalizaUon, but also detaches and 

* Ferp an cxcell&t cnU<)ue of Uie enure pemUon of value nommalism and of 
the phenomenologul » argument ice Max Schder, Vn Fvmaitsmta in dtr 
imt dM tnainulit JUr/ Oupfer III * 
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who would, on second thought, not agree with him^ It is only 
a nund clouded by prejudices and prepossessions that could 
propose such a theory 

The nominalist, to be sure, has an answer to this objection 
He appeals to the imperfections of language, to a natural 
tendency of language to distort rcaUty But it is precisely here 
that the prejudices and the essential peltlto pnnnpii involved in 
his position become evident On such a view it would appear 
that almost the sole function of language is “to deceive the 
philosopher ” But that is a wholly gratuitous assumption It 
rests upon the prejudice that language was made only to deal 
with physical things and that when it is used for other ends it 
generates fictions and illusion This is, however, an assumption 
we have already questioned It begs the entire question of the 
nature and function of language and itself assumes a normative 
position In any case, a position which makes such assumptions 
and turns a large part of man's discourse into the meamngless 
IS one which, prtma fane at leas^ lacks all intelligibility 

E 

The Concept of Emotional Intuition Value Realism 

It seems, then, not only possible but necessary to distinguish 
between emotive meaning, or fecUng attitude, and value 
mcaping — between sounds as mere expressions of emotion and 
words as indicative of values The meanings represented and 
expressed by value words belong to the class of intuitive mean- 
ings, as.distinguished from both conceptual and emotive This 
notion of value words as embodying intuitions of objects or 
entities of soqic sort, this “value realism," bnngs with it two 
problems — namely, what it is that is thus intuited, what it is 
Va vahis. viwii cefiw , awi sft.c.'andlv, ttse of 

this intuition We have, then, the problem of “values as essences” 
and the problem of the emoaonal intuition of these values or 
essences 

Some concept of emotional intuition is forced upon the value 
realist by the fact that, while phenomenological analysis can and 
mus^ distinguish between the value apprehended and the fcchng 
towards that value, yet the onlytway in which a value can be 
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F 

Valiu Words and Their Referends 

It is now possible to distinguish between emotional intuitiop 
and emotional expression, although that they are intimately 
connected cannot, of course, be denied. The further problem 
then arises as to what is intuited and to what the value words 
which, according to our view, embody this intuition, refer. The 
notion of intuition without r^erence is, of course, meaningless. 

Now it is, of course, as we have seen, precbely the contention 
of value nominalism, as represented by the logical positivists, 
that value words have no referends and arc therefore “meam'ng- 
less.’* This is, however, what we may describe as the extreme 
view. It seems to be recognized by some representatives of 
this view, at least in their more cautious moments, that this 
cannot be quite true. Ogden and Richards admit that it is 
probable that no use of language actually exists where there is 
not some element of reference or indication. So also Carnap. 
He does not deny categorically that there is any reference 
whatsoever; there is rather a disguised reference to a per- 
ceptually observed object, and then the value proposition is 
reducible to an ordinary factual judgment. Value words are 
then signs, but signs that merely point to a field of value- 
indifferent facts. The issue here seems to be reasonably clear. 
Thei;c must be some reference in value words, they must have 
some referends. Otherwise even the meaning which they'do 
have, meaning even in the loose sense, would be impossible. 
But they cannot refer to that to which they seem to refer, namely, 
values. Value propositions are Scheinsalze became the predicates 
in those propositions refer to nothing. If the analysis of the 
preceding paragraphs is at all valid they do refer to something, 
nnd tW juoi to observable entities of ci&cr a ph_vsical or 
psychological character, but to essences or universals. The 
entire doctrine of values as essences, like the conception of an 
emotional Intuition of these essences, is full of difficulties. Here, 
too, a gencril theory of value would have to raise the question 
of the nature of these essences and their relation to other types 
of uili'versals. Here our point is merely that analysis does ^s- 
close this reference of value wor(& and indicates the direction 
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in which a theory of the nature of these refercnds must 
proceed.' * 


VII 

THE PHENO&IENOLOCICAL AND THE NORMATIVE STANDPOINT. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The preceding discussion of “value words” is, it must be pointed 
out, but a part of the general problem of this chapter, namely, 
the Phenomenology of Linguistic Meaning. As such it may seem 
to have been pven an inordinate amount of attention in com- 
parison with the other phases of our study. This is, however, 
not the case. The problem here discussed is crucial for t^\'o 
reasons. In the first place, it presents the main problem of 
this chapter, the existence of intuitive linguistic meaning, in its 
most critical and controvenial phase. In the second place, it 
presents the problem of the relation of the phenomenological 
to the normative in the philosophy of language at a no less 
crucial point. Let us consider in conclusion the bearing of 
these two points on later discussions. 

The question of the existence or non-cxistcncc of intuitive 
linguistic meaning is determinative for our position of several 
moot questions of the philosophy oflanguage. As the recognition 
of only two types of meaning, the conceptual and the emotive, 
affects our entire view of the rdation of language to cognition, 
so the establishment of meaning of the intuitive type will 
influence vitally our position on tins question. The points at 
which this will duefly appear arc in conqpction Avith the 
relation of language to logic' and the different ways in which 
language may represent or express reality.* This will in turn 
affect our conception of the nature of symbols and oui^hcory 
of symbolism. In this connection I will mention only the matter 
of logic and language. If the parts of speech have, as we have 
maintained, an intuitive content, then the question of the 
rdation of logic to vocabulary and S)Titax cannot be unaffected 
by this fact. Logical analysis oflanguage, whatever its function 
may turn out to be, cannot legislate these njeanings out of 
existence. ^ 

» ChEpter VII, pp. 385 ff. ^ * Chtptsy VllI, pp. 357 ff. 
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No less significant for a philosophy of language is our position 
with regard to value nonunalism. That it chn be shown to be 
the result of defective phenomenological analysis and, when 
thought out, lacks all intelligibility, was the main contention of 
our discussion. But there is another aspect to the situation 
which should be emphasized. Value nominalism is normative 
in character and the problem which it sets involves the entire 
normative problem of language. 

First let us sec that it is normative in character. It proposes 
to tell us what forms of linguistic expression are meaningful 
and what meaningless — how we ought to use language and how 
we ought not. It draws normative conclusions of far-reaching 
importance. Since a proposition containing a value judgment 
cannot, in the nature of the cas^ be constructed and, since the 
bodies of knowledge known as ethics and aesthetics contain 
such supposed propositions, such sciences are impossible. They 
are made up of pseudo-propositions. But it reaches these con- 
clusions by a procedure thfit is itself normative, for it takes as 
its criterion or norm of meaning a specific use of language as 
the only valid use. 

This view in itself presents an interesting problem for the 
philosophy of language, but the issue it raises is much more 
far-reaching. The condemnation of all normative sdcncc by a 
procedure that is itself normative involves a circle which seems 
to vitiate the entire line of reasoning. But it also suggests that 
any'thcory of the valid or invalid use of language must, by 
its very nature, be normative — every distinction between the 
meaningful and the unmeaning must rest upon a meaning 
norm. T4ius w^ arc led to an examination of the normative 
problem of language as such. With this the following chapter 
will be concerned. The studies of the present chapter have at 
least served to indicate the relation of phenomenological 
Auat/csis .tp Jthi< /irnWem- 



THE NORMATIVE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE: 
LINGUISTIC VALIDITY 


I 

A 

Whatever else language is, it is in the first instance meaningfu* 
communicafion between man and man. Sounds have physica 
reality, but sounds are not speech. Meanings have a psychica 
reality in the individual organism, but the associations, th< 
motor reactions, or what not, are not of themselves linguistic 
meaning. It is only through communication that language 
comes into being. It has no reality, as language, except in the 
speech community. This is a basal fact of Ungtmtic science 
and it is out of this factual situation that the second mair 
problem of a philosophy of language arises. We have formu- 
lated it in the following way: How shall we use language sc 
as to communicate meaning rather than the unmeaning>-trutl 
rather than falsity? How shall we use it so as to convey that 
which is meanin^ul and true rather than the unmeaning and 
the untrue?* When the problem of the philosophy of language 
is stated in this way a new element is introduced which wt 
may describe as the normative. The critical and evafuative 
dement enters into the philosophy of language, ;is distingubhed 
from the merdy phenomenological. 

The idea of a normative point of view in language may at 
first sight seem questionable. But it cannot be escaped if we 
once ask the foregoing questions. For the very Questions them- 
sdves imply that’wc ought to use language in one wayrathei 
than another, and any kind of answer whatsoever implies that 
there are wrong ways and right ways. As a matter of fact, 
linguists and philosophen are constantly taking a normative 
point of view. Wc arc told that we ought not to .try to express 
certain things in language at all because by the very nature 
of language they are not expressible and our words 4o not 
* Chapter I, pp. 36 fT. 
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communicate any meamng In short, the normative point of 
view IS implied in all discussiom of language We may call it 
the Problem of Linguistic Validity 

The use and abuse of words is then a topic m almost every 
kind of linguistic discussion Hobbes’s treatment of the nor/- 
mative problem is illuminating According to him, we “abuse 
words” when ‘ we use them metaphorically, that is in other 
senses than that they are ordained for, and thereby deceive 
others ” The fact remains that we do deceive others and that 
we ought not It is also a fact that to distinguish between the 
proper use and abuse of words, implies that we do know what 
they “are ordained for ” In sum, Hobbes, like all of us, rccog 
nizes a normative pomt of view in language, however incon- 
sistent it may be with the rest of his mechanical and mate 
nahstic philosophy 

We have already become faimhar in the preceding chapter 
with one important phase of the normative problem of Ian 
guage^with the question of linguistic validity at one of its 
most cruaal points The task of this chapter is to consider 
the entire problem from a more general point of view 

B 

The J/otion of an Ideal Language 

It seems scarcely necessary to say that when one speaks of the 
use and abuse of language, or asserts that words ought to be 
us^ in one way rather than another, such expressions are 
mcanmgless unless one has before him some idea of what 
languagcrought fo be, some valid hnguisUc ideal 

Ideals of language are in general constructed from two pomts 
of view which we may describe as the cultural and the saen 
tide on logical In general the first repres^ts the ideal of 
fxprexrtvenesf^ latCcc (he sdcai of parie /Tif&rftaa Wemsybegset 

our study by a description of the hngmsuc ideal which, while 
It embodies both standpomts, emphasizes the former “An ideal 
language,” wntes jespersen, “would always express the same 
thing by the same means and similar things by similar means, 
any irrcgulanty or ambiguity would be banished , sound and 
sense would be in perfect harmony, any number of delicate 
shades of meaning would be exprdsed with equal ease, poetry 
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rights.” It is to be remembered, however, that words signify 
new objects not 'by losing but by conserving their former 
meanings or references. The fact that a sign may intend 
one thing without ceasing to intend another is precisely 
'die condition of its being an expressive sign at all, and that 
which makes language an instrument of knowledge and 
communication.^ 

The normative problem of language is, then, that of the 
proper use of words— how we ought to use them so as to express 
the meaningful rather than the unmeaning, the true rather 
than the false. Closely connected with this notion is that of 
the “proper” meaning of words, namely, that meaning which 
they have, so to speak, by their own right, by virtue of primary 
as distinguished from acquired uses and meanings. This prolh 
lem of “proper” meaning, or meaning “in the strict sense,” is, 
wc shall had, one of the fundamental problems of the philo' 
sophy of language. 

Wc may now indlcatjS the specihe points at which these 
philosophical or normative problems arise in connection with 
language. They arise: (0) in connection with the mobility of 
language and consequent mutation of meanings. With the 
mobility of language there is mutation of meaning or reference ; 
what are the conditions determining the validity of these ac' 
quired references? (A) They arise, secondly, in connection with 
the multiple meanings or references thus acquired and the con- 
sequent ambiguity or equivocation thus engendered. Whtt arc 
the conditions of meaningful discourse here? With this problem 
is involved the entire question of context. Finally, back of these 
questions lies, (r) the still more fundamental question of the 
criterion of the meaningful or the nature of linguistic validity 
as such. It is at this point that the question of.thc “empirical 
criterion of mca^ng” arises — namely, whether the criterion 
of the meaning, of a word is its reference to sensuously 
observable entities, whether, in other words, the proper use 
of words involves our using them only when they have such 
reference. 


^ Chapter III, p. tta. 
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rights” It IS to be remembered, however, that words signify 
new objects not *by losing but by conserving their former 
meanings or references The fact that a sign may intend 
one thing without ceasmg to intend another is precisely 
«the condiUon of its being an expressive sign at all, and that 
which makes language an instrument of knowledge and 
communication ' 

The normative problem of language is, then, that of the 
proper use of words — hoAv we ought to use them so as to express 
the meaningful rather than the unmeamng, the true rather 
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the multiple meanings or references thus acquired and the con- 
sequent ambiguity or equivocation thus engendered What are 
the conditions ofmeamngful discourse here’ With this problem 
IS involved the entire quesuon of context. Finally, back of these 
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* Chapter III, p 113 
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law of language. Linguistic meanings in contrast to non- 
linguistic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways : (a) the name of a species may 
c^be transferred to the genus; (i) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (c) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another spedes; (d) names are transferred 
according to analogy.^ 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen> 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Aristotle are the categoriaJ relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quahty. In the second 
place, ^ those mentioned by AnstoUe, as well as those which 
we have added, are logical or categonal. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogical connections. 

But more important than either of these considerations is > 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristode, all are not of equal importance from the 

* ArutoUe’s four laws may be illuitrated as foUowt The name of a speaea 
may be traiuferred to the genus Thus the Latin name Jilts, a cat, has been 
traxuferted to the whole genui of whicb the cat u a speucs. Chattel tbeant 
formerly cattle, a speoes of movable property, it has since been transferred to 
movable property ui general 

Secondly, the name of a genu» u transferred to the species Thus "fowl" in Old 
Engluh was applied to the whole feathered race, it has since been transferred to 
one speaes Poet m old Greek meant a maker, m general, but in cla^ical Greek 
it meant one speaes of maker, namely, a inaku of songs and dramas* 

Thirdly, the name of one speaes is transferred to another speaes Horse, for 
instance, has been transferred to a speaes of the genus domertic furniture A few 
instances may be found in which a has been transferred from one speaes 
to another of the samS genus. Thus the LaUn nr/ex, meaning a grandson or 
sulct’s ton has been tranderred m the form of nephew to a brother’s son, that is, 
from one speaes of blood relationship to another 

Fourthly, names are transferred accordmg.to analogy By this Aiutotle means 
that when A is to B as C u to D, the name A can be used to indicate C Thus, 
as the helmsman u to the ship, so the ruler u to the State, so that the Latin 
gubernaiof, a helmsman, is used m the form governor to indicate the ruler of a 
State. Or as salt u to food, so are wst and humour to literature, so t£at the name 
tal can be used to indicate these qualities in hterature. *By this sp^^fs of 
metaphor or traruTcrcnce, Arulotle means precisely what we mean by 
"metaphor.” ^ 
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law of language. linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
linguistic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transfia^ncc. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways : (<x) the name of a species may 
•■be transferred to the genus ; (b) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (c) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another species; (rf) names arc transferred 
according to analogy.* 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically 
of the greatest importance, require correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Anstotle are the categorial relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quality. In the second 
place, those mentioned by Aristotle, as as those which 
we have added, are logical or categorial. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogteal connections. 

But more important than either of these considerations is 
the fact tiiat of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all are not of equal importance from the 

* Arutotle's four ]a>v3 may be illustrated as follows The came of a apenes 
may be transferred to the genus Thus the Latin name /tht, a cat, has been 
transferred to the whole genus of which the cat is a speaes Chattel iheant 
formerly cattle, a speaes of movable property, it has since been transferred to 
movable property m general 

Secondly, the name of a genus is transferred to the speaa Thus “fowl” m Old 
English was applied to the whole feathered race, it has smee been transferred to 
one species Poet in old Greek meant a maker, m general, but ui classical Greek 
It meant one species of maker, namely, a maker of songs and dramas 

Thirdly, the name of one speaes u trsuisferred to another species Horse, for 
instance, has been tTansferred to a speaes of the genus domestic furniture A few 
instances may be found m which a name has been transferred from one spears 
to another of the samt genus Thus the Latin ntpos, meaning a grandson or 
sister’s son has been transferred in the fonn of n^bew to a brother's son, that u. 
Cram one speaes of blood relationship to another 

Fourthly, names are tramrerred according.to analogy By this Anstotle means 
that when A is to B as C u to D, the name A can be used to indicate C. Thus, 
as the helmsman is to the ship, so the ruler is to the State, so that the Latm 
tubtnaior, a helmsman, u used in the form governor to indicate the ruler of a 
Sute Or as salt is to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so t&at the name 
sat can be used to indicate these quahnea in hterature *By thu tprs^ of 
metaphor or transference, Anstotle means precisely what we mean by 
“metaphor” • 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
Unguistic, is tran^tive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
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•be transferred to the genus; (^) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the spedcs ; (e) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another spedcs; (d) names are transferred 
according to analogy,^ 

Aristotle's account of name transference, while historically' 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the fint place, while all these four 
rdations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
die transference of names, no less important than diesc men- 
tioned by Aristotle ore the catcgonal relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quality. In the second 
place, all those mentioned by Aristode, as hcII as those which 
we have added, arc logical or catcgonal. A complete account 
of mutadon of meaning, through name transference, would 
include ologicol connections. 

But more important than other of these considerations is • 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristode, all are not of equal importance from the 

* ArutoUe’i lour Uhi nuy be lUuitraied %* follow* The oune of a >pcact 
may be traiufarcd (o ihe gcnui. Thu* ilie Latui name /tlut a cal, hat been 
innifcrrcd to the whole genui of which the cat it a tpeoea. Chattel itaeant 
fonncriy cattle, a tpeaa of movable property, it bat usee been trantferred to 
movable property in general- 

Secondly, the name of a genu* u trarulmed to the tpcciet. Thui “Ibwl" m Old 
Englub wai applied to the whole fcaihcted race, t( hat unce been transferred to 
jne ipeciet. Toet ui old Creek meant a maker, m general, but is clajural Greek 
It meant one apcoca of maker, namely, a maker of longa and dramaa. 

Thirdly, the name of one ipcaa u irasafcrred to another ipeaa Hotm, Ibr 
■lutance, has been transferred to a ipecui of the genus dmneiie funuiure A few 
Lsstai^ea may be found in which a name has beat Uanifcrred Imm one speora 
to another of the samI genus. TBut the Laos lupet, meaning a grandsm or 
uster's son has been transferred in the form of nephew to a brother’s son, that is, 
Eiom one spcacs of blood relauonship to another 

Fourthly, name* are transferred according, to analogy By this ArutoiJe means 
that when AutoBasCistoD, the name A can be used to indicate C. Thus, 
as the helmsman u to the ihip, so the ruler u to the State, v that the Latin 
a helmsman, u used in the form governor to mdicaie the ruler of a 
State. Or as salt u to food, so are wit and humour to literature, $o i£at the name 
Ml can be used to indiuie thoe quahucs in literature. *By this tpe<^ of 
metaphor or transference, Anstoile means preciseiy what we mean by 
•‘meuphor.” ^ 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
linguistic, is transitive in character. Anstotlc also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways : (a) the name of a spcdcs may 
>bc transferred to the genus; (^} the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (c) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another species; (d) names arc transferred 
according to analogy.* 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by AnstoUe arc the caiegonal relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quahty. In the second 
place, all those mendoned by Anstotlc, as well as those which 
wc ha\c added, are logical or categorial. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogical connections 

But more important than either of these considerations is 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by AnstoUe, all arc not of equal importance from the 

^ Arutode's four lawi nuy be tllustraled u follows The name of a species 
may be (ransfrrred to the genus Thus the Laun name /tltt, a cat, has been 
Ira^erred to the whole genus of which tbe cat u a speoea. Chattel ibeant 
formerly caitle, a species of movable p ro p erty, it bas since been transferred to 
movable property m generaU ' 

Secondly, ^e name of a genus a transferred to the speaei Thus “fowl ' in Old 
English was applied to the whole feathered race, it has since been transfeired to 
one species Poet in old Greek meant a maker, m general, but m clerical Greek 
it meant one species of maker, namely, m maker of songs amt dramas. 

Thirdly, the name of one sp e ci es u iransfeiTed to another speaes Horse, for 
instance, bas been transferred to a species of the genus doraertic furniture A few 
Instances may be found tn which a name has been transferred from one ipeaes 
'to another of the sarat genus. Thus the Latin ntpet, meaning a grandsm or 
itsier’s ion has been transferred In tbe form of nephrvr to a brother’s son, that b, 
from one ipeacs of blood reUlionship to another 

Fourthly, nama are transferred according.to analogy By this Anstode means 
that when A u to B as C is to D, the name A can be used to indicate C. Thus, 
as the helmsman is to the ship, to the ruler u to the State, «> that the Latin 
gvitftutioT, a helmsman, is used in the form governor to indicate the ruler of a 
btatc. Or as ult is to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so tLit the name 
m/ can be used to todicaie these quahbes tn htertture *By thistp-s]ps of 
metaphor or transference, Arutotle means precisely what we mean by 
“metaphor “ ♦ 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
linguistic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a stud/ of the laws of this transference. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways : (a) the name of a species may 
»be transferred to the genus; (^) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (e) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another species; (d) names are transferred 
according to analogy.^ 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Aristotle are the categonai relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quality. In the second 
place, all those mentioned by Aristotle, as w^ as those which 
wc have added, are logical or categoriaJ. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogical connections. 

But more important than either of these considerations is * 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all are not of equal importance from the 

> AruUille'i four may be tUuitralcd u foUo^^-s The aamc of a *pcoes 
may be tran^erred to the geoui Thu* the Laiia name /ilu, a cat, has beta 
tnuuferred to the whole genuf of which the cat u a ipeaca. Chattel iheant 
fonncrly cattle, a ipeacs of movable property* >t baa amet been iraiufcrred to 
movable properly in general * 

Secondly, ^e name of a genua u tranafened to the apcact Thua ‘Towl" in Old 
EngUih wai applied to the whole feathered race, it baa aince been tranifcrrcd to 
one ipeaea Poet in old Greek meant a maker, in general, but in cU^ucal Greek 
It meant one apcoei of maker, namely, a maker of longi and dranuu. 

Thirdly, the name of one tpeoea u tratuferred to another ipeaes Hone> ibc 
instance, baa been transfciTcd to a ipeesa of the genua domcme furniture. A few 
instances may be found in which a name baa been transferred ln>tn one species 
to another of the sami genua. Thus the Latin mpoi, meaning a grandson or 
sister*! son has been transferred m the form of nephew to a brother’s son, that la, 
from one speaci of blood rclatioiubip to another 

kourihly, names are transferred according, to analogy By this Anstode means 
that when AutoBaaCutoD, the name A can be used to indicate C. Thus, 
as the helmsman u to the ship, so the ruler u to the State, so that the Latin 
ptimatcr, a helmsman, u used in the ibrm governor to indicate the ruler of a 
huic. Or at salt is to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so i£at the name 
iol can be used to lodicaie these qualities in literature. *By this sp%^ of 
metaphor or transTcrence, Anslotle means precisely what we mean by 
“metaphor.’* ^ 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
linguistic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways: (a) the name of a species may 
• be transferred to the genus j {b) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the spedesj (e) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another species; (d) names arc transferred 
according to analogy.' 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically* 
of the greatest importance, require correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Anstotle arc the categorial relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quahty. In the second 
place, all those mentioned by Aristotle, as well as those which 
we have added, are logical or categorial. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogical connections. 

But more important than either of these considerations is 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all are not of equal importance from the 

^ ArutoUc’s four Ia^v3 may be illuatraicd aa follows The name of a speaes 
may be uansferred to the genus Thus the Latm name /dtf, a cat, has been 
transferred to the whole genus of which the cat is a speaes. Chattel Aieant 
formerly cattle, a species of movable property, it has smee been tnnsferred to 
movable property m genetah 

Secondly, the name of a genus u transfeiTed to the speaes Thus "fowl" in Old 
Engluh was applied to the whole featbered race, it has since been transferred to 
one species Poet tn old Greek meant a maker, tn general, but m clajsical Greek 
it meant one species of maker, namely, a maker of songs an*d dramas 

Thirdly, the name of one speaes is transferred to another species Horse, for 
instance, has been trans fei Ted to a speoea c4’ the genus domeUic funuture A few 
instances may be found in which a name has bm transferred from one spears 
*to another of the samt genus Thus the Latm rupoSt meaning a grandson or 
sisler’i ton has been trantferred m the form of nephew to a brother’s son, that is, 
from one speaes of blood relationship to another 

Fourthly, names are transferred according,to analogy By this Anstotle means 
that when A u to B as C u to D, the name A can be used to indicate C Thus, 
as the helmsman u to the ship, so the ruler u to the State, tp that the Latin 
guhemalor, a helmsman, is used m the form governor to indicate the ruler of a 
State Or as salt is to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so t&at the name 
iai can be used to indicate these quahties in hterature *By this sprsifs of 
metaphor or transference, Anstotle means precisely what we mean by 
“metaphor." 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
linguistic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this tramfu'cnce. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways: (a) tltc name of a spedes may 
€ be transferred to the genus ; (^} the name of a genus may be 
traxuferred to the species ; (c) the name of a spedes may be 
transferred to another spedes; (d) names are transferred 
according to analogy.^ 

Aristotle's account of name transference, while historically' 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, wliile all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than tliese men- 
tioned by ^Viistotle are the categorial relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quality. In the second 
place, ^1 those mentioned by Aristotle, as w^ as those which 
we have added, are lo^cal or categorial. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
indude alogicol connections. 

But more important than dther of these considerations is • 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all ore not of equal importance from the 

^ Aniioile’i four Uws nuy be tUuscrated u feUowi: Tbe ovne of a ipeaes 
mif be (rAnsferred to (be grout. Tbu* the Laiui name /tiu, a cat, has been 
transTcmd to the stholc genus of which the cat u a spcaca. Chattel ibeant 
formcrl/ cattle, a specia of (notable propeny; it has since been transTcrrcd to 
movable propcrcy m general. 

Secondly, the nam.- of a genus is transfetred to the tpcciea. Thus “{owl** in Old 
English was applied to the whole feathered race; it has since been traiuferrcd to 
one specia. In old Greek meant a maker, in general, but in classical Greek 
it meant one spccto of maker, namely, a maker of longi dramas. 

Thirdly, the name of one speda u transferred to another spedes. Hone, for 
imcance, has been transferred to a speesa of the genus domeeiic furniture. A few 
Instanm may be found ui wluch a name has bc^ tramfened &can one speon 
to another of the sam2 genus. TKus the Latin atpot, ineanisg a grandson or 
sister's son has been tramferred in the form of nephew to a brother's soo, that is, 
from one ipeda of blood relauonihip to another. 

Fourthly, nama are transferred accordmg.to analogy. By thu Aristotle means 
that when AutoBasCutoD, (be A cao be used to mdicate C- Thus, 
as the helmsman is to the ship, so tbe ruler is to the State, so that the Latin 
a helmsman, u used m the form governor to indicate the ruler of a 
State. Or as salt u to Ibud, so are wit and humour to literature, to t£at the name 
Ml can be used to mdicate thoc qualmca ui blexature. *By this of 

metaphor or transfertnee, Arutoite means precuely what w« mean by 
“meuphof.'* / 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
Iingulstic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways: (a) the name of a species may 
the transferred to the genus; (b) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (e) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another species; (^) names are transferred 
according to analogy.* 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, wlulc all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underhe 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Aristotle are the categorial relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quality. In the second 
place, all those mentioned by Anstotle, as well as those which 
we have added, are logical or categonal. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogical connections. 

But more important than either of these considerations is 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all are not of equal importance from the 

* Arutotle’s four laws may be illustrated as follows The oame of a speaes 
may be transferred to the genus Thus the Latin name /cht, a cat, has been 
transferred to the whole genus of which the cat is a tpeaca. Chattel ihcant 
formerly cattle, a tpenes of movable p r o perty, it has since been transferred to 
movable property m genend. 

Secondly, ^c name of a genus u transferred to the spedes Thus "fowl ’ in Old 
English was applied to the whole feathered race, it has since been transferred to 
one specio Poet in old Creek meant a maker, tn general, but m da^ical Greek 
It meant one species of maker, namely, a maker of sonp aiTd dramas 

Thirdly, the name of one speaes u transferred to another speaes Hone, for 
insunce, has been transferred to a speaes of the genus dome-sic furmture A few 
instances may be Tound in which a name has been trmniTcrred Tram one speaes 
to another of the sam{ genus. Thus the Latin a</«r, meaning a grandsm or 
sutcr's ton has been transferred m the form of nephew to a brother's son, that is, 
from one speaes of blood relationship to another 

Fourthly, names are transferred accordmg.to analogy By thu ArutoUe means 
that when A is to B as C u to D, the name A can be used to indicate C Thus, 
as the helmsman u to the ship, so the ruler u to the State, tp that the Lalm 
guhtmttgr, a helmsman, u used ui the fonn governor to mdicale the ruler of a 
Stale Or as salt is to food, to are wit and humour to literature, to (lUt the name 
sat can be used to indicate thete quabtia m Llcraiure *Dy thu spostP 
metaphor or transference, Anstotle means preasely what wt mean by 
"metaphor " ^ 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non- 
lingubtic, is trai&itive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference. Names are, accoiding 
to him, transferred in four ways: [a) the name of a species may 
»be transfciTcd to the genus; (6) ^e name of a genus may be 
transferred to the spedes; (e) the name of a spedes may be 
transfcired to another spedes; (d) names are transferred 
according to analogy.* 

Aristotle’s accoimt of name transference, while historically 
of tlie greatest importance, requires correction and supplcmen* 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
rdations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Aristotle are the categorial relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quahty. In the second 
place, ^1 those mentioned by Aristotle, as well as those which 
we have added, are logical or categonal. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
indude alo^cal coonecUons. 

But more important than dther of these considerations u 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all are not of equal importance from the 

^ ArutoUe’s ibur Uwi may be tUustrated a> Toliow, The aamc oT a tpeaa 
may be Iraruferrcd to the geous Thut the Latin name /ilu, a cat, hai been 
tmuferred to the Hhole geaui of which the cat u a ipeaea. Chattel ihcaat 
fonncrly cattle, a >peaa of movable propeny, it haj unce been Uaiuimcd to 
movable property in general 

Secondly, the name of a genuk u iranifctred to die tpcocs. Thus “(owl" ui Otd 
Englub was applied lo the whole feathered race; it has since been transferred to 
one speoes Poet in old Greek meant a maker, in general, but in classical Creek 
it meant one speota of maker, namely, a maker of songs ami dramas. 

Thirdly, the name of one ipeaa is transferred to another species Horse, for 
instance, has been transferred to a species of the genus domertic furniture. A few 
instances may be found in which a name has bem Uansferred Irom one spears 
to another of the sami genus. Thus the I.atin $upoi, meaning a grandson or 
lutcr's son has been transferred in the fonn of nephew to a brother's son, that is, 
from one speoes of blood rcUbonship to another 

Fourthly, nama are transferred accordiiig,lo analogy By this Amlotle means 
that when AisloBasCutoD, the name A can be used to indicate C. Thuf, 
as the helmsman u to the ship, so the ruler u to the State, so that the Latin 
a bchnsoian, u used m the ibnn governor to Indicate the ruler of a 
hiaie Or as salt is to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so t£ai the name 
asf can be used lo indicate these queues ui litcrslure ^y thu spe&^a of 
metaphor or transference, Anstoile mearu prccudy what wt mean by 
“oieuphor." ^ 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in ojntrast to non- 
linguislic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference. Names are, according 
to him, transferred in four ways: (a) the name of a species may 
. be transferred to the genus J (i) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (e) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another species; {d) names arc transferred 
according to analogy.' 

Aristotle's account of name transference, while historically 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do consUtute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Anstotle are the categoriai relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quality. In the second 
place, all those menUoned by Aristotle, as well as those which 
we have added, are logical or categoriai. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogical connections. 

But more important than either of these considerau'ons is 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all are not of equal importance from the 

* ArutoUe's four Uws nuy be tllustraied as follovirs Tbe name of a ipeaes 
may be transferred (o the genus Thus the Laun name /rfu. a cat, has been 
transferred to the whole genus of which tbe cat is a ipeaca Chalie! iheant 
foimerly cattle, a speaes of movable p rope r ty, it has smee been transferred to 
movable ptopetty m general. 

Secondly, the name of a genus is tramfe r re d to the species Thus "fowl ' in Old 
English was applied to the whole feathered race, it has smee been transfened to 
one species Eoet in old Greek ncast a maker, in general, but m cls^uca! Greek 
it meant one species of maker, namely, a maker of songs and dramas 

Thirdly, the name of one speaes u transferTed to another speacs Horse, for 
insiance, has been trans fen e d to a speaes of the genus domesiic furniture A few 
Instances may be found in which a name has been transferred from one speaes 
to another of the sam8 genus. Thus the Latin at/or, meaning a grandsm or 
sistcr’i son has been transferred in tbe forro of nephew to a brother's son, that u, 
from one speaes of blood relationship to another 

Fourthly, names are transferred according,to analogy By this Arutotle means 
that when A u to B as C u to D, tbe name A can be used to indicate C. Thus, 
as the helmsman is to the ship, so the ruler u to the State, to that the Latin 
gutmator, a helmsman, is used tn the form governor to indicate the ruler of a 
State Or as salt ts to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so ifiat the name 
m/ can be used to indicate these quabtics in literature *Dy this spry's of 
metaphor or uansferenee. ArutoUe mearo precisely what we mean by 
"metaphor” ^ 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non< 
linguistic, is troimtive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference. Names are, accor^ng 
to him, transferred in four ways : (a) the name of a species may 
*bc transferred to the genus; (^) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (e) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another species; {d) names are transferred 
according to analogy.* 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically’ 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which imdcrlie 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Aristotle are the categorial relations of cause and 
effect, part and whole, substance and quahty. In the second 
place, all those mentioned by Aristotle, as well os those which 
we have added, arc logical or categorial. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
Include ological connections. 

But more important (han either of these considerations is 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all are not of equal importance from the 

^ Anitoile'i four may be illustrated as The came of a speocs 

may be tramferred lo the geouj Thus the Latin name Jihr, a cat, has been 
txaniferred to the whole genus of which the cat u a speaet. Chattel ibeant 
fonneriy cattle, a speacs ^ movable property, tt has since been transited to 
movable properly ui general. 

Secondly, the name of a genus u uansletTcd to the speacs. Thus "fowl" to Old 
English was applied to the whole featboed race, it has since been transferred to 
one speacs pMt m old Greek meant a maker, m gaiciaJ, but ui da^caJ Creek 
It meant one speaea ef maker, namely, a maker of songs and dramas. 

Thirdly, the name of one tpcaes u iraosfezred to another speaea Horse, for 
uutance, has been uamferred to a spccsca ^ the genus domertic furniture. A few 
uuiancca may be found in which a name has been UanifcTTtd from one spears 
to another of the sain2 genua. Thus the Latin mpoj, meatung a grandson or 
suicr's son has been transferred m the form of nephew to a brother s sod, that is, 
from one speaea of blood rclauonsbip to another 

Fourthly, names are transferred according.to analogy By this Arutode means 
tliat when AistoBasCutoD, the name A can be used to indicate C. Thus, 
as the helmsman u to the ship, so the ruler is to the State, lo that the Lsun 
a helm im an, u used m the fonn governor to indicate the ruler of a 
State. Or as salt u to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so liiai the name 
can be used to indicate these qualities in hccrsiiire. *By this sprcifs of 
metaphor or iransTcrence, Arutode means precuely what we mean by 
"metaphor." ^ 
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Uw of language. Unguistic meaning, in contrast to non 
linguistic, is trarttitivc in cliaractcr. Aristotle also attemptec 
a study of the laM of this transference. Names arc, accordini 
to him, transferred in four wa)** : (a) the name of a species ma] 
•be transferred to the genus; (A) the name of a genus may b< 
transferred to the spedca; (r) i)ic name of a ipcdei may b< 
transferred to another species; {d) nama arc transfcrrcc 
according to analog)*,* 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, Vrhilc historical!) 
of the greatest import,ancc, requires correction and supplcmcn 
tntlon at two points. In the hrst place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underlie 
the transference of names, no leas important than thac men- 
tioned by Aristotle arc the categori.a! relations of cause and 
cficcl, part and si.hole, substance and quality. In the second 
place, all those mentioned by Aristotle, as well as those which 
s\c liasc added, arc logical or catcgorial. A complete account 
of mvuation of meaning, through name transference, wfould 
include alogical connections. 

But more Important than cither of these considerations is 
the fact that of the four W'a)-8 of name transference duUn- 
gulshcd by Aristotle, all arc not of equal importance from the 

* Afulotk’j four lj>n mjf br UJuflralrd u folkyw* The luune ot M iprnn 
may t>c tnmifrrml to th« irftiu* *niu« the Laun namr Jihi, * cal, haa bmi 
irani'rrmt lo the athole frraui of »1 .k}i the cat a a ip^oca. Chattrl ihrtnt 
rocmcfly raitir, a rprcic* irwiUe property , II bw amcc been Irara^'jrTrd to 
mwmWc property in ifmeral 

Swmdiy, U)r name of a prnu» u tiamfcu r d to ibe iprrira. Tbin “tn-1 ’ In OM 
tiai ap{^tn] to the v>liotr fraihrrrd rare; it hai finre been tramfnred to 
one tpron rort In oSd Creek meant a maker, ia itrneral, but In clvneal Creek 
(t meant one ipeciri cf maker, namely, a maker of tmiri aril rSfimat. 

"ntWly, the name of one rpeciea la traniffTTtd to another rpeciei Hew, fir 
tmtanre, hti been tram fe r m! to a apeoea ef the fmi» domr-or: fumtjrr A 
liuunrra may be found In t-liieh a name haa been irantferrrd f-wa eeve ipror* 
tn atM-iher of the uml (tenua. TTiui the Latin Mfer, meaning a KTandvm oe 
uaier*! »or\ Kai been trani'erred In the form of nephew to a hrother’a aoei, that b, 
bom ew »pee>ei rThSood rrlatMmhlp to another 

F<«n.hJy, naraea are tramferred aercedin)F,to analog Dy thu Anatotle treara 
that when AbtoBaiCiimn, the cai-ke A can he uaed to indKate C. 71 ui, 
ai the helmaman »i to the thSp. ao the rvler la to the State, «> that the I.atin 
a hclnumwv, b uwd In the fjrm yoirmee lo Ind^'e Lhe ruler cf a 
State Or a« tail u to f aI, au are ant and humour to literature, ao t/lat the tiame 
ttl raft be uwd to ttadxate ihw tpiahtir* ia LttTa^Jfe •Cy lb«* »r*W' ^ 
f“.et«fi»'e re iramfeimce. AnHotW meani peets*e!y w*-a{ we eieia by 
-mrurf>^- # 


m 


LANGUAGE AND REALITY 


II 

MUTATION OF MEANING NAME TRANSFERENCE AND ANALOGOUS 
PREDICATION , 

The pnmary condition of language conveying the meaningful 
IS, then, that it shall change, that the signs of which it makes 
use shall be not adherent but mobile Fixity is an essential 
demand of mtelhgible language, but that fixity is, so to speak, 
parasitic on the mobihty of language Fixity, detcrminateness, 
has only a relative sigmficancc. This mobihty of signs was 
express^ by our charactenaation of language as endless naming 
Not only is every part of speech m rcahty a name, but the hfe 
of language consists precisely in naming an infimte number 
of objects or aspects of reahty It is out of the inexhaustible 
character of reahty that the endless naming arises This process 
of endless naming is earned on m two ways (n) by the trans- 
ference of names from one “thrng” to another, (J) by the 
making of new names consciously The first we shall describe 
as natural speech construction, the second as artificial or con- 
ventional speech construction 


A 

, Name Transference Natural Speech Construction 

Anstotlc recognized this phenomenon of name transference and 
was among the fint to attempt a study of its "laws ” It will 
be well to take our departure from this early study The name 
of anything, says Anstotlc, is either its own name or one trans- 
ferred to it from something else Thus if I call a young goat 
^ kid I am caihng it by its own name, hut* if I call a. yoking 
human a kid I am caUing it by the name of something eke 
Now if one accepts any evolutionary or developmental view 
of language, all names must be viewed as thus transferred 
except those Tew which have a counterpart in nature, which 
are self significant in the sense already defined Even these must 
be v>*^wed as transferred m a certain sense, namely, from the 
sound to the cause ’ of the sound Mobihty is thus the first 
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law of language. Linguistic meaning, in contrast to non* 
linguistic, is transitive in character. Aristotle also attempted 
a study of the laws of this transference Names arc, according 
to him, transferred in four ways: (a) the name of a species may 
•be transferred to the genus; (^) the name of a genus may be 
transferred to the species; (f) the name of a species may be 
transferred to another speaes; (d) names are transferred 
according to analogy.^ 

Aristotle’s account of name transference, while historically 
of the greatest importance, requires correction and supplemen- 
tation at two points. In the first place, while all these four 
relations do constitute connections of thought which underhe 
the transference of names, no less important than these men- 
tioned by Aristotle are the cat^onal relations of cause and 
elfect, part and whole, substance and quahty. In the second 
place, all those mentioned by Anstotic, as well as those which 
we have added, are logical or categonal. A complete account 
of mutation of meaning, through name transference, would 
include alogical connections 

But more important than either of these considerations is 
the fact that of the four ways of name transference distin- 
guished by Aristotle, all arc not of equal importance from the 

* Arutotlc’s four Uvn may be illustrated as follows Tbe same of a ipeaes 
may be transferred to the geaus Thus the Latin name /tlu, a cat, has been 
tramferred to the whole genus of which tbe cat is a speaes Chattel iheant 
formerly cattle, a speaes of movable property, U has since been transferred to 
movable property m general 

Secondly, the name of a genus is transferred to the speaes Thus "fowl” m Old 
English was applied to the whole feathered race, it has since been transferred to 
one speaes Poet m old Greek meant a maliCT, in general, but m dvsica] Greek 
it meant one speaes of maker, namely, a maker of songs and dramas 

Thirdly, the name of one speaes u transferred to another speaes Horse, for 
instance, has been transfexTed to a speaes of die genus dome-iic furniture A few 
inaiaafrs.mai7 hss. ffauiiL'n. which, ^name, has. hms-tiansferrrxl-frnm.iuie.sryws. 
to another of the samS genus. Thus the Latm nepei, meaning a grandsm or 
sister’s son has been transfe rr ed m tbe form of nephew to a brother's son, that u, 
from one speaes of blood relationship to another 

Fourthly, names are transferred accQrding,to analogy By this Aristotle means 
that when A u to B as C u to D, the name A can be used to indicate C Thus, 
as the helmsman is to the ship, so the ruler is to the State, sp that tbe Latm 
a helmsman, u used in the form governor to indicate the ruler of a 
State Or as salt u to food, so are wit and humour to literature, so tiiat the name 
tal can be used to indicate these quahbes in Lterature. *By this sp^ttfs of 
meuphof or transference, Anstotic means precisely what we mean by 
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standpoint of the philosophy of language In the first three 
we are concerned only with the conceptual content or meaning 
of a word In the fourth, designated as metaphor proper, are 
included all those transferences of words involving the intiutive 
meanings of words as defined and developed m the preceding' 
chapter The fourth is not only different from the others, it 
also represents the primary and fundamental form of name 
transference, that form in connection with which the relation 
of language to knowledge is most significant The development 
of lang^uage and Imguistic consciousness is from copy to analogy, 
and from analogy to concept and symbol It is this analogical 
stage that now demands our study 

B 

Analogy <w the Basal Principle of Name Transference the Notion 
' of Radical Metaphor 

From the standpoint of the philosophy of language, then, it 
is the fourth pnnaple of transference that is fundamental Its 
fundamental character has been recognized by calling it "radi* 
cal metaphor,” by which it is meant to indicate that it is the 
root of all transfer of mcamngs and of natural speech con 
struction 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that metaphor, in the 
sense •here understood, must be clearly distinguished from 
metaphor m the conscious reflective activity of the poet It 
IS rather the unconsaous activity that is creative in language 
Itself Of'this radical metaphor Max Muller has said “Man 
was compelled to speak metaphorically, not because he could 
not control his. poetic phantasy, but rather more because he 
was compelled to strive to the uttermost tp find expression 
for the ever growing needs of his soul It was completely im 
possible to grasp and hold the outer world, to know and to 
understand, to conceive and to name, without this fundamental 
metaphor, this univenal mythology, if you will Metaphor m 
this sense was much less the carrying over of a word from one 
concept to another as the creation or nearer determination 
of a flew concept by means of an old name ‘ * 

* Quoted from Cautrer tp lit , Vol II p 6i 
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their justification lies primarily in the intmtive element in the 
transfer itself The noUon of self authenticating elements we 
found necessary to any theory of language , no theory of lin 
guistic meaning can be constructed which does not recognize 
verbal signs which arc intrinsically expressive Similarly, it 
impossible to construct any theory of name transference which 
does not involve this notion of self authentication For such 
transference involves not merely the carrying over of a word 
from one object to another, by. Jet us say, some external asso- 
ciation of ideas, but the predication, although analogously, 
of the name to the object This predication is understandable 
only on the assumption that m that predication some aspect 
or quality of the object is intuited 

It 13 true that such transfers may often be conceptually justi- 
fied, but such "venfication” is always ex postfacio The transfer 
of the cold of the ice to the cold of a reception, of the name 
of the pilot of a ship, gubematoTf to the ruler of a State, may 
be thus justified It consists in arguing that when A is to B 
as C IS to D, the name A can be used to indicate C But such 
validation is sigiuficancly different from the self authenticating 
process by which the transfer takes place Arguments from 
analogy have a place in logic, and the nature and limits of 
such inference are problems important for logic, but they 
belong to another order of discourse 

' G 

Radical Metapker and Analogous Predication 

According to Hobbes, we abuse words when we use them 
mclaphoncally^lhat is m other senses than they are ordained 
for It IS, however, quite dear that if we do not use them 
mctaphoncally, ive shall not use them at all* If there was any 
land of ordaining, it was that they should be used mctaphon- 
cally But this mctaphoncal use brings with it one of the most 
fundamental problems of the philosophy of language, and of 
cognition generally, namely, that of analogous predication 
It IS quite dear, fint of all, that the metaphorical use of 
language does involve predication When I say that my recep- 
tion was cold, that the Press is ycllc*v, I am not thereby merely 
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expressing an emotion, but asserting a fact I am predicating 
a quality, but I am predicating it analogously \Vhen X say of 
a pnest he is a physician of the soul, I am again not mei^y 
expressing an emotional attitude towards him I am asserting 
ji fact, but by means of an analogy What is the nature of this 
type of predicaaon’ Is it a \'alid form of predication? 

Both of these questions are of fundamental importance from 
the standpomt of the normative problem of language in 
answenng our question how we shzdl use language in order 
to convey the mcamngful rather than the unmeamng, the true 
rather than the false Those who hold that we abuse words 
when we use them metaphorically would describe this as a 
case of eqvuvocal predication, and since one ideal of language 
IS to avoid equivocation and ambiguity, analogous predication 
IS ambiguous and therefore not a vahd form of predication 
Thus umvocal predication, the very condition of determinate 
meamng, would require that in all non emotional uses of Ian 
guage, physiaan. be kept for the primary reference or context, 
that the word cold be kept for the perceptual object of which 
It is the sign Analogous predication is ambiguous predication 
Closer examination shows, however, that this analysis does not 
represent the actual situation When I say that a wise adviser 
13 a physiaan of the soul, I am not predicating physiaan of 
such a man When I predicate coldness of a reception or green- 
ness of life, 1 am not predicating these terms of the reception 
and life What then am I domg? • 

It seems quite clear what I am doing I am bnngmg to light 
some aspect or character of the pnest, of the reception, or of 
life, as the case maybe, which could not be deteTn\iMd anJ>expressed 
except by such a transfer Metaphor is indeed “a nearer deter 
mination of a new concept by an old name *’ An^^oS®'^ P*"®* 
dication is then a genuine form of predication m so far as the 
commumcation ofmeanmg is concerned It is true, of course, 
that as analogy is a stage in the development of language and 
of the hnguistic consaousness, so also analogous predication 
may, from some points of view, be but a stage m the develop- 
ment of conceptual judgment and predication It is true also 
that there is still the question whether analogous pr^ications 
are genuine propositions, assertions to which truth and f^aity 
may be apphed, a problem be considered in the chapter on 
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Logic and Language But neither of these problems affects the 
genuineness of this predication as unambiguous expression of 
meaning ' 

These questions have, it is true, far-reaching importance for 
the entire problem of language and cogntuon, especially m sc 
far as they arc involved in the problem of symbolic knowledge, 
but they must be postponed until we examine the entire ques- 
tion of the relation of meaning to venfiabihty and the nature 
of venfiabihty itself It will suffice here to point out that the 
truth of such predications rests upon the assumption that 
analogy is a genuine feature of “things,” and that between 
different contexts and universes of discourse there exist such 
relations that a name can be transferred from one to another 
and still have reference, and that the name thus transferred 
can m some way represent the object to which it is transferred 

D 

Natural and Conoenttonal Speech Constmlton 

All the forms of word transference desenbed above I have 
characterized as natural speech construction As this notion 
will be constantly used in the sequel it will be well to define 
it in the present context 

By natural is here understood, first of all, the opposite of 
arbitrary and conventional In the making of arbitrary tech- 
nical terms, for instance, one or more of these “laws” of name 
transference may be present, but they need not be Convention, 
or conscuus agreement for a purpose, is all that is necessary 
For purposes of pure designation or notation it is even desir- 
able that the, sign shall have lost all its "mcamngs” except 
that of designation With such signs, however, as we sh^l 
maintain later, we say nothing, we merely manipulate 

But by natural is here meant more than this, namely, seff- 
authenUcaUng transfer without wbch no natural speech con- 
struction takes place All colloquial language — and indeed all 

* See A 6 Taylor, Tkt Faith of a Marelut Vol I pp 53 ff 

has expressed this situatioa m the following way It is simply not true 
that the alternatives univocal predication and equivocal predication form a com- 
plete disjuncuon His entire treatment of^hu subject is worthy of careful study 
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language, poetic or scientific, except in so far as it is arbitrarily 
manipulated to achieve certain cnds~is of this character. In 
this sense it may be said that language is already mtiapf^sized. 
The movement of language takes place along the line of certain 
fundamental relations which imply, as it were, a metaphysics. 
A common inherited scheme of intuitions and conceptions lies 
all around us and comes to us as naturally and unquestionably 
as the air we breathe. It is none the less imposed upon us — all 
the more surely and irresisdbly because, being inherent in the 
very language we use, even to express the simplest meaning, 
it is already adopted and assimilated before we can so much 
as begin to question, and constitutes what we may call the 
“natural metaphysic of the human mind.” 

Whether natural speech construction, and the entire meta- 
physics it creates or involves, are valid, is precisely the 
issue of the philosophy of language. Logical analysis of lan- 
guage may conceivably find it necessary to condemn these 
natural tendencies as giving rise to a false metaphysics. A 
critical philosophy may find it necessary to condemn the 
natural mctaphysic of the human mind which develops out 
of this natural speech consCruction. Kant, in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, was preoccupied with this problem; the “trans- 
cendental dialectic” was in this sense essentially a critique 
of language, the examination of the transcendental illusion, 
necessary and inevitable according to him, as growing out 
of the natural tendencies of reason which are bound up nvith 
language. All these are problems for later investigation. Here 
it is desirable merely to define these notions of which we shall 
make later use. • • 

III 

MUTATION OF MEANINGS ANO THE “PROGRESS” OF LANGUAGE 

A 

The phenomena of name transference have now been con- 
sidered. The notion of natural speech construction has also 
been defined and amplified. These facts may now be,gathered 
together in a general “law” which may be d^cribed as the 
law of the development of langui^e or of natural speech ^in- 
struction. This law has becA formulated by Cassirer in the 
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following way: The development of language is from copy 
(imitation) to analogy and from analogy *to symbol. Before 
considering the nature of this Jaw and its significance for the 
philosophy of language with its normative problems, it is desir- 
able to consider briefly the general notitjn of ‘‘development’^ 
as applied in linguistics. 

The underlying postulate of older coi\ccptions of language 
was that of an UTSprache, or natural and universal language 
lying at the back of the particular languages. With the 
nineteenth-century historicaLway of thinking, this postulate 
received its death-blow and was replaced by another, namely, 
that of the development or progress of language. This postulate 
seems, nn its turn, to have suffcr«i eclipse, at least temporarily. 
The failure of comparative linguistics to discover any definite 
stages in the development of linguistic forms has Irf to the 
abandonment of the notion in many quartern. On the other 
- hand, there are those who stiU maintain that there has been 
development or “progress” oflanguagc. Jespersen, for instance, 
distinguishes between “external” speech fonns and the “inner” 
or meaning side of language, and maiiitains that there has 
been a parallel development in both aspects. We shall disquss 
this general question in Appendix’ I; hcfc our sole interest is 
in the notion as it applies to the phenomena of the transfer 
of names and the consequent mutation in Uie meaning functions 
of language. 

According to Cassirer, the development of language in this 
sense proceeds, as we have seen, through three main stages: 
{a) the imitative or copy stage; (6) the analogical; and (c) the 
symbolic. The Characteristic of the first stage is that between 
the word, or verbal sign, and the “thing” to which it refers 
no red differdnee is made. The word is the thing. This initial 
stage is, however, broken up as soon as transfer of signs takes 
place. Here the relation is analogical, fiut this relation also 
gives way to the symbolic. The characteristic of this stage is 
that while the element of representation (DarsfsUufj^), which 
is the line gua non of all linguistic meaning, still remains, the 
relation •of similarity which conditions the representation 
be^mes moreeand more partial and indefinite. 

The stages of development, as here briefly’ sketched, con- 
stitute a mere scheme, but wlicn''this scheme is filled in with 
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the rich content at Cassirer’s disposal, it shows itself, as he 
has amply proved, not only as an important pnnciplc for the 
classification of the phenomena of language but as a pnnaple 
of development in the Aufbau der Sprache which enables us to 
•connect language with similar developments in other fields 
of culture such as science and art * In so far as language itself 
IS concerned, Cassirer is able to show by extensive comparative 
studies the presence of this tendency or the apphcation of 
this law m connection not only with the parts of speech — the 
noun, the adjective, and the verb — ^but with special forms of 
the parts of speech, more particularly space and time words 
and the verb to be, both of which, as we shall see, have impor- 
tant imphcations for the philosophy of language * 

An important aspect of this law of development should be 
noted for its bcanng on later discussions It represents not 
merely a general dcscnption of the stages of the development 
of the meamng of words, but also of what I shall desenbe as 
the speech consaousness There is not only a change or de- 
velopment of the meamng functions of words, but of our con- 
sciousness of that function The function of language is not, 
as Cassirer repeatedly asserts, to copy rcahty, but to symbohze 
It This law of the stages of development of meaning has two 
important aspects, one more general and one more specific, 
wluch require speaal consideration This general tendency of 
language may be desenbed as the upward movement of lan- 
guage or movement from the “physical” to the "spinttial ” 
It occurs in connection widi all ty^cs and aspects of words, 
but there is a specific application to space and time language 
which IS not only sigmficant for the philosophy of language in 
general but for the understanding of the entire symbohe function 
of language Let us exanune them in turn • 

« 

B 

The Upward Movement of Language From the **Ph^steaV' to 
the **SpintaaV* 

The notion of progress, when applied to language as well as 
to any other phase of culture, involves an clenKnt of cvijjljia- 

* Op n/,Vol I Chapter II pp i3aff, 233fr 

* Op al Vol 1 a8o IT 
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don. If the “law” of change or devdopment which we have 
just sketched is to be viewed as progress it iCan be only in the 
light of some ideal as to what language should be and do. The 
ideal of language, as we formulated it earlier in this chapter, 
includes both that of cxprcsdvencss and of pure notation. These 
two idcak struggle for supremacy — and this struggle is the 
very life of language — but if our argument there was valid, 
the primacy must be given to the ideal or norm of expressive- 
ness. From this standpoint the tendencies of language as de- 
scribed by Cassirer may properly be called “upward.” 

I shall accordingly call this upward movement of lan- 
guage and describe it further as movement from the physical 
to the spiritual. Both of these notions are taken from Willis’s 
The Philosophy of Speech.^ In its earlier stages the growth of lan- 
guage, according to him, is always upward. That is to say, 
from the species to the genus, from the effect to the cause, from 
the part to the whole, and finally from the physical to the 
spiritual This can scarcely be otherwise, since mobility of signs 
—that detachment and transfer to an infinity of objects — 
is the fint law of language. The mere process of naming in- 
volves, as we have seen, an element of universaL'zation and 
the development of language includes the passage from lower 
to higher levels of universahaation.* 

Of these upward tendencies of language that described as 
movement from the physical to the spiritual demands special 
attcotion here. It describes the characteristic aspect of the 
metaphorical transfer of names which, as we have seen, is the 
basal form of name transference. 

Examine closely any typical sentence taken from developed 
human discourse, such a sentence, for instance, as the following 

* George Wjlhs, Tht Philesophj cf Speech, pp 56 ff According to him, in the 
later stages of the development of a bmguage, the reverse processes are equally 
frequent He mainta i n s that Since the Nonnas conquest the downward processes 
have predominated in the English language, presumably because foreign words 
have been taken for the more spiritual references Thus he poinu out that iwait 
(the German gewekneri) formerly meant b> accustom It is now applied almost 
solely to accustoming the cWld to do without the breast Lust meant formerly 
desire in graeral, now it is applied only to the carnal aspect of sexual desire 
This counter-movement does not mean that the general development of language 
ha^topped ItmeSjisthattheolhermcaningiaretakcnbyotherwords CPublished 
byxreorge Allen & Unwin Ltd ) 

* <3iaptcr III, p 117. 
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taken from Jespersen. “He came to look upon the low ebb of morals 
as an outcome of Rad taste**^ Yon will find that nearly every 
word is, in the terms of Jespersen, a “dead metaphor.” All 
physical in origin, they have lost their physical reference and, 
•with it, their character as metaphor. But you will also find 
that these same words have acquired a new reference, and this 
reference can be characteriaed only as reference to the spiritual, 
in contrast to the primary reference of the words to the physical. 
This, then, is the upward movement of language, irom the physical 
to the spiritual. And it should be noted that if interpretation of 
meaning consisted in carrying back the meaning to the primary 
physical context, we should get nonsense or gibberish.^ 


G 

Space-Time and Language 

Closely connected with this first aspect of the natural develop- 
ment of language is a similar one in connection with space and 
time words. Just as all words have originally unquestionably 
a physical reference, so words for relations are primarily spatiad 
in character. All such notions as “standing for,” “referring 
to,” “beyond our thought or knowledge,” have a primary spatial 
meaning which is never completely lost. The outstanding case, 
however, is the rcladon expressed by the spatial words "in or 
within.” One thinks of the many meanings of the word,‘‘in.” 
I have tn me a certain thought. That is tn my power. Make 
for me a picture in the large. The truth lies in the following. 
AU these cases are forms of radical metaphor^ as we iiavc dc- 
senbed it in preceding sections. 

The primacy of space language is further se^en in the case 
of our words for time. Bergson, and other thinkers following 
him, have maintained that all our words for time had formerly 
a spatial meaning and that the vulgar notion of time is simply 

* Languagt ItjJ^olurefVfvtlcpmettlartdOnpif,^ 353 (Published by George Alien 
& Unwin Ltd ) 

* A bnlUant and amusing lUustratioa of thu fact u to be (bund m Anatole 
France's "The Language of Metaphysics,** an essay in his Garden ^ E/juiaus There 
he lakes a typical metaphysical "pn^wsition," e g "The soul expenences God in 
so far as it partiapates in the absolute,” and by reducing Aese words ta^beir 

‘onginal and und^aced image," turns them into gibberish This is, of course, in 
principle the method of logical posgtvism ui dealing with metaphysical words 
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a copy of the notion of space Of the fact itself there can be 
little question The interchangeability of spafce and time words 
in primitive language, cspcaally of space and time adverbs, 
IS an almost universal aspect of pnmitivc speech ^ 

Two considerations of importance for the philosophy of 
language seem to follow from the movement of language con- 
nected with space and time words The first of these concerns 
the primacy of spatial language, the second space and time 
words as a whole The primacy of space language has led to 
the view that all thought is essentially spatiahzcd and diat 
logic is a transfer of spatial notions to thought relations Nor 
IS this without an clement of justification, as we shall see m 
om logical studies to come The notion of “logical space,” as 
developed by Wittgenstein and others, is cither a doubtful 
analogy or it actually represents what it says, namely, that 
logic 13 actually spatiahz^ Be that as it may — and we shall 
consider this whole problem in connection with language and 
logic— U seems clear that Bergson is nght m his main con- 
tention Our intellect is pnmanly fitted to deal with space 
and moves most easily in this medium Thus language itself 
becomes spatialized, and in so far as reahty is represented by 
language, reality tends to be spatialized Unless ^erefore this 
primary space language can become the symbol for non spatial 
relations, be filled with “spiritual content,” language must 
inevitably “distort reality” 

A second consideration concerns the despatiabzation and 
dctcmporalization of our space time language viewed as a 
whole Here we are concerned with a special case of the 
analogous prediration already studied Concretely expressed, 
when we say that one thing stands for another, wc arc not 
actually saying that it is “standing” any more than whcn^wc 
say thatapncstisaphysicianofthesoul, tha| he is a physician 
When we say that is in my power, the truth lies m the following, 
we arc not saying that it is tn my power, or that the truth is 
in anything Univocal and equivocal predication arc not a 
complete disjunction here any more than in the preceding cases 
^Vc have fact come here upon the most important character 
and differently of linguistic meaning, namely, its symbolic 
naKJrc All language goes through the stages of imitation, 

* E. Canirer oA nf . t isl T n 
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analogy, and symbolic relation, and space and time words 
are no exception* to this general law. Cassirer sums up his 
exhaustive study of space and time language in the following 
words: “Again it is clear that the concepts of space, time, and 
•number funush the actual structural elements of olgective 
experience as they build thcrasclvts up in language. But they 
can fulfil their task only because, according to thrir totd 
structure, they keep in an ideal medium, precisely because 
while they constantly keep to the form of the sensuous expe- 
rience, they progressively fill the sensuous with spiritual content 
and make it a symiol of the spiritual’* (Vol. I, p. 208). 

IV 

THE PROGRESS OF tAMGUAOE AND THE NORMATIVE PROBLEM 

A 

The upward movement of language in the two main forms 
described is, then, from the standpoint of “inner meaning,” 
a fundamental “law” of language development and of natural 
speech construction. The normative problem at this*point is 
obvious. It arises precisely in connection \rith the question of 
the validity of assertions or Sdtze which arise out of this natural 
development or natural speech construction. Here, as elsewhere 
in the philosophy of language, there arc in general only two 
main portions, the natur^stic and the idealistic. * 

According to the first, such movements from the physical 
to the spiritual, and from the spatio-temporal to the non-spatia! 
and non*temporaI, although “natural” in a*purely’ psycho- 
logical sense, arc none the less in general without linguistic 
validity, and pve rise to Schtinsatze or “apparent^’ propositions. 
They have meaning only in so far as they are reducible to primary 
propositions where reference to observable perceptual objects 
is possible. For the second view such assertions or propositions 
have meaning, for while they still retain the reference to the 
primary context or environment from which they have been 
derived, they have acquired a new reference — to entities and 
relations in a new context or universe of disburse. Both of 
these positions are normative in the sense defined ; they pn^se 
to tell us what uses of language are valid and what are not, 
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and they present to us the reasons for their evaluations, the 
norms expressed or implied which undeflie them. Let us 
examine Ac naturalistic or positivist position first. 

B 

The Upward Movement and the Principle of Reduction 

The naturalistic position is essentially reductive, as we have said. 
It was implicit in ihe empirical position from the very begin- 
ning, but received its first explicit statement at the hands of 
Bcntham.' The underlying thesis of this position is the dis- 
tinction between primary and derived propositions and the 
assertion that pnmary propositions are all physical, that is 
propositions about observable existents. By physical Bentham 
means those that predicate the existence of some state of things, 
dther motional or quiescent, involving relations of bodies in 
space and time. All propositions arc for him either physical 
or psychical, and the latter arc derived from the former, that 
is, have physical propositions for thdr Archetypes, A second thesis 
is that the derived propositions, those developed through natural 
speech construction, are cither wholly fictional or contain 
fictions. The way to expose and clarify these fictions is by what 
he describes as paraphrases, namely, the substitution of a real 
subject for the fictional subject in propositions. This is possible 
only ,by carrying back the derived propositions to their arche- 
types. Bentham held that the "l^t” archetypes to which 
fictions may be reduced arc those tJjat give space and time 
relation^ between bodies. 


. C 

The Principle of Reduction and Conditioned Predication 


Such in brief is the naturalistic position as represented by 
Bcritham. It is in principle also the position of modem logical 
I^ilivism regarding the primacy of physical language, a posi- 
tion which diflers from that of Bentham in no important 
pa^culan.* The underlying assumption is a normative one— 

* BentWi 7 ^ Firfw, Kegu) Paul, 1933, Alio S Buchanan, Sjvtbotu 
DiM. krgan Paul. 1933. • R, CmrnA.,, Th, Umtf cf&unu, London. 193^ 
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prindpii in that, assuming the prior rights of the primitive — in 
the last analysis of the physic^— it presupposes a criterion or 
norm, and on Its own assumptions all norms should bcmeaning- 
Icss. In any case— and that is ail that is of importance here — 
the position is normative. To the examination of this nornf 
or criterion, this doctrine of prior rights, we shall turn in the 
sequel. For the moment we shall examine a corollary of this 
principle, namely, the conception of empty or meaningless words 
which follows necessarily from this principle of reduction. 

D 

Aequirmenl and Loss of Aftaning: “Meaningless Words'* 

The fint normative problem of language appears, as we have 
seen, in connection wth the mobility of language. Witli this 
mobility, or mutation of meaning, there are acquired new 
references. What are the conditions determining the validity 
of these acquired references? 

Transference of names or oflinguistic signs from one “object” 
to another is the first law of language. In the course of history 
words lose their old meanings and acquire new ones. Thus we 
have almost a complete change of meaning. It is often held 
that in many cases words may lose their old meanings without 
acquiring new. In that case we have apparent words, ScheinwSrie, 
and ^that which they convey, if they convey anything at all, 
is, in the strict sense of the word, unmeaning. 

This notion of “empty words” — of large regions of human 
discourse consisting of “empty verbalism*’ — has been the ulti- 
mate appeal of all anti-metaphysical tendencies of thought 
since thought'began. Wc have already seen it applied to one 
large region of discourse, namely, ethics and value philosophy. 
Wc shall later s«; it appUed also to rriigious and metaphysical 
discourse. Wc are for tlxe present concerned with none of the 
specific applications of the thesis, but merely with the general 
standpoint and the assumptions underlying it. 

First of all, let us see that it is a normative and not a factual 
pr^lcm. This may be shown in the following way. It is said 
that c^aln words have lost all meaning. But can a word used 
at all in discourse be said to have Jost all meaning or reference? 
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there is always implied a context or universe of discourse in 
which the entity meant has its “being.” Without this implicate 
the entire meaning situation collapses.^ The recognition^ of 
these facts leads us to a consideration of the second question 
raised by the normative problems of language, namely, that 
of context. To this we shall now turn. 


V 

THE NORMATIVE PROBLEM AND AMBIGUirY: THE PROBLEM 
OF DETERMINATE REFERENCE 

A 

All words then “stand for something” — have some reference, 
either determinate or indeterminate. The opposite of this can 
be mtuntained only by virtue of some very crude notion of 
“standing for” or by some equally crude notion of the “some- 
thing” for which it stands. Some clement of reference enters, 
for ^ dvilized adults at least, into all uses of words, including 
that described as emotive and evocative. But this reference 
may be indirect and indeterminate. 

Now this very indeterminateness is, as we have seen, the 
£rst law of language, as it is one of the conditions of meaningful 
commurucation. One of the ideals of language is that its signs 
shall be mobile enough “to express any number of meanings 
with equal ease.” This b true no less from the noetic stand- 
point than from that of expresrion. For language to represent 
or symbolize r<&lity, it must be fluid enough to express newly 
discovered aspects of being. To use language meaningfully, 
therefore, in bne sense of the vrord at least, requires that it 
shall be used ambiguously, that words shall«>have many voices. 
Thb first law of language docs not, however, exclude a second 
requirement, that meanings shall be made definite or deter- 
minate, that indirect and unlimited reference shall be 
made direct and lirmted. Tins demand for pure notation, 
purl noTrd, b secondary and parasitic on the first, but it 
b^, demand, tit b here that the second normative problem 
* Chapter III, p. 1 15. 

V 
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Traditional logic, m two of its mam aspects or functions, is 
concerned mth this problem of ambiguity, namely, its con- 
necuon mth the delimtion of terms and the logical analysis 
of proposiuons, the first having as its object the removal 
ot ambiguity m words, the second the removal of gram- 
maucal and syntacucal ambiguity m sentences and proposi- 
tions It IS, to be sure, often assumed that all mcamng is logical 
meaning and that all normauve problems of language are 
logical problems This is, however, as we shall see more fully 
ater, not the case ' Logical meamng is but one aspect of 
meaning and the logical problem of ambiguity but part of 
a arger linguistic problem It is with this more general prob 
lem that we are here concerned, the more special problem 
being reserved for a later context Let us begin then by con- 
sidenng the range of ambiguity— the various hinds of ambiguity 
distin normative problem requires us to 


B 

The Range of Amhxgmiy Ltn^tsUc Ambiguity 

Every linguistic expression is ambiguous He who states this 
imposition gives with its very statement, as Erdmann says, 
tn 1 lustration of the fact For the word ambiguous is itself 
m example of ambiguity Let us begin then by distinguishing 
or kinds of ambiguity 

of these is ambiguity in the nanyiwer sense of 
^ Here we have two or more objects for the same 
^0 This IS simply tlic immediate and necesspry result of 
e mobility of langjiage where a limi'ed number of signs must 
>e used for an “infinity of objects ” 

o this simplest form of ambiguity we must add a type that 
mw not out of a multipliaty of objects to be named, but 
H ® relations to be characterized This ambiguity necessanly 
' adjectives and adverbs, although it is present in 

ouns The word “new” has different meanings in different 
ntexis A new stamp, a new planet, a new edition — in TaU 

* Chapter^I, pp 375 fT 
O 
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these cases new has a different meaning relative to the differei 
times m the different contexts The words “now” and “her:e 
are also noteworthy examples Now may mean the ^resei 
moment or the present century Here may mean a town c 
an entire country ‘ 

Fmally, there is grammatical ambiguity The cxpresion ‘ h 
plays the piano" may mean that he is playing it at this momet 
or that he has the capaaty of playing it Grammatical an 
biguity inheres in all verbs, and it is for this reason that i 
the logical proposition the verb is turned into a class ten 
which becomes the predicate of the substantive This ambiguit 
also inheres m all connectives and especially in the connectiv 
“is,” or copula 


C 

Mita-4inginstic Ambiguity 

These arc the types of ambiguity ordinarily distinguished W 
may call them ^e more obvious forms of ambiguity But ther 
is another much less obvious form which seems to go beyom 
linguistic ambigiuty m the ordinary sense I shall call thi 
meta linguistic ambiguity 

The difference between this type of ambiguity and the hn 
guistic may be made clear by the following illustrations Th 
woVd Socrates, wc say, refen to the philosopher But in on 
sentence it may stand for an “entity" presupposing a ver 
different background or context from the word Socrates, will 
the sabne pnmary reference, in another sentence Thus thi 
same person Socrates m one context is an mdivisible whole 
wide in anethcr context “he may be divisible with respect fa 
tune and to different hypothetical states, of thmgs ” Socrate 
m the mouth of a moralist means one thing , in the moutj 
of a physiologist it may mean something qmte* different Agam 
let us suppose that we are usmg the word mamage The wore 
* means” one thmg m the mouth of an anthropologist, anothei 
m the mouth of a pnest, and stUl another in the mouth of a 
junst Thesa meanings all presuppose very different and quit< 
Systematic contexts or universes of discourse, and the meaning 
we shall convey by the use of the word depends upon the 
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acknowle 9 gment of the presuppositions or suppositions which 
crea^ these contexts or universes. 

Mcta-Iinguistic ambiguity may be distinguished fh)m merely 
linguistic in the following way. In our study of the notion of 
understanding {das VerstekeTi^ we saw that a word is never 
understood by itself, but only in an expression or a sentence. 
A single word may be known or recognized, but never under- 
stood. In the case of lingm’stic ambiguity the me anin g of the 
word is understood only in the sentence in which it is employed. 
Thus the word “new” or the word “now” as employed in the 
preceding illustrations. In the case of meta-linguistic ambiguity 
the word can be understood only in a context which goes beyond 
the merely linguistic expression in which the word is found. 
The word marriage may be known but it cannot be understood 
unless the individual hearing the word shares in the presup^ 
positions which, as we have seen, constitute the context or imiverse 
of discoune in t/hich the word has its meaning.^ Linguistic 
form is a condition of understanding, but so also is inlcntionaiity 
and its acknowledgment. Language has no reality except in 
the speech community, but the speech community is some- 
thing more than the sharing of common linguistic forms. The 
point I am making is dear enough. There is meta-linguistic 
ambiguity and this type of ambiguity cannot be reduced to 
linguistic without a remainder. The word marriage in its dif- 
ferent meanings may be thought of merely as the same word 
used for different objects or entities. Actually the reference is 
ultimately not to entities at all, but to universes of discoune. 

VI 

A 

Every meaning, we have said, presupposes some systematic 
context. In our analysis of the meaning situation in Chapter III, 
we found that, in addition to the two prima facie components, 
namely, that which meems, the sign, and that wjiich is meadt 
the thing signified, there aie other components which mxSst 
^ Chaptcr^II, pp. 
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be present as presuppositions if the meaning situation is not 
to collapse In so far as the thmg meant is concerned, we found 
that It IS never an isolated entity but always an entity as deter- 
mined by some systematic context In other words, the reference 
which constitutes the meamng relation is pnma facte to an 
entity, but ultimately and in reality to a context It is for this 
reason that the notion of context is the basal problem of 
philosophical semantics 


B 

Types of Context Linguistic Context 

Our first problem is the examination of different types of con- 
text I shall begin by distinguishing between linguistic and 
non-linguisuc, or meta-Unguistic context, corresponding with 
our two types of ambiguity The point of this distinction lies 
in the fact that much ambiguity of the more obvious kind is 
the function of mere linguistic context and can be cleared up 
by definmg that context Still deeper forms of ambiguity go 
back to differences of universes of discourse lying behind the 
linguistic context 

The notion of linguistic context is simple enough The 
ambiguities of a purely linguistic character may all be con- 
nected with the eUiptical character of language Single words, 
as We have seen, cannot be understood When single words 
are understood it is only because they are sentence words Thus 
m the classical illustration of Preycr, “stool” m the mouth 
of the child meant at different times four things (a) Where 
is my stooP , (6) My stool is broken , (f) Lift me on my stool , 
{d) Here is piy stool The four meamngs are all determined 
by the different contexts and the context ^ere is, in the first 
instance, the sentence, in this case understoody in which the word 
occurs In the terms of our earher analysis it is a function of 
arrangement and mvolves, as we have seen, the principle of 
Gestalt This, then, is Imguistic context But even here more than 
grammatical context is involved Intentionality is involved, and 
this intentionfhly and its acknowledgment is part of the con- 
tent in %vhich the meamng subsists The elliptical character of 
language involves more than me^ elhpticality of language 
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BeJiind the Jtnguistic context lie, then, other contexts which 
must be distinguished and characteived The first of these we 
shall call the vital context Malinowski describes it as the con- 
text of situation Even m what we have desenbed as linguistic 
<rontcxt It IS frequently the case that more than linguistic con- 
text IS involved, and an understanding of the word involves 
the context of situation which arises out of vital contact between 
those communicating Thus, in the case of the four meanings 
of the word stool it is the context of the situation m which they 
are embedded that, partly at least, gives them their determinate 
meanings Ne\ ertheless, it is still possible to distinguish between 
those ambiguities that arise merely out of the elliptical character 
of language and those which are more deeply grounded 

This type of context is, as Malinowski points out, absolutely 
necessary for the understanding of pnnutivc language It is 
necessary, so to speak, to penetrate behmd the linguistic con- 
text to the vital context of situation in order to determine the 
meaning “An utterance,” ivntes Malinowski, “has no meaning 
except m a context of situation 

G 

ConUxi as **(Jmverse of Discourse" 

An adequate and usable concept of context requires that the 
notion shall be ividencd out into that of the context ofsituafion 
Understanding of language requires that we go behind the 
merely linguistic form and the direct reference to the more in- 
direct references expressed by theterm situation Butan abequate 
notion of context demands a still further tvidening — to include 
what L shall dKyuahe. ns. mrm.v. Hisr/uerv. thjt uDlmdurJion. 
of this term I havo in mind, in the first place, precisely that 
aspect of context which la characterized by the notion of 
universe as contrasted with situation A situation, whether con- 
ceived of as physical or psychical, is relatively vague and 
undefined A universe, as the term suggests, is a relatively 

* Ogden and Richards 77ie Afrnmng of Mtmmg, Sup I, pp 299 ff •for further 
details on this point, see Chapter VI section on translation Appendix 11 U 
ti in connection with the problem of translation — from primitive into cultv^l 
languages— that the notion of context of situation is developed It may be more 
property treated in that conte’it f 
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articulated or systematized whole. It is, then, in the first 
instance, the character of systematized tontext that distin- 
guishes the universe of discourse from the context of situation. 
Let us develop this point more fully. 

The term universe of discourse was formed primarily for 
the purposes of logic, first, I believe, by Dc Morgan. The term 
also has reference, first of all, to the elliptical character of 
language. Thus the reference of such a proposition as “All 
voters arc males” is understood to be limited to the time, the 
nation, etc., in short to the historical universe of discourse 
in which the proposition is made. The statement, “Some fairies 
arc malevolent,” presupposes limitation to a universe of dis-, 
course in which the existence of fairies is for the time being 
assumed. But something more than the elliptical character of 
language is involved. The term unimse of discourse presup- 
poses precisely what it says, namely, a universe or systematic 
context in which the propositions ^one have meaning. Thus 
the proposition “Caesar is a prime number” is not only untrue 
but meaningless. The proposiUon “No virtues are triangular” 
is true, but in a sense also meaningless. The reason that both 
propositions are meaningless is that in both cases the subject 
and the predicate belong to such wholly different universes 
of discourse, types of context so unrclat^, that they do not 
touch. The genus within which any attribute falls, or the sub- 
jects susceptible of some attribute witliin that genus, was called 
by Dc Morgan a “limited omversc” or a universe of discouree.^ 

This, then, is the notion of context as “universe of discourse.” 
As, recalling Malinowski’s words, “an utterance has no meaning 
except 'in the ^context of situation,” so a proposition has no 
meaning except in the context of a universe of discourse. Two 
further comments upon this notion are desirable. 

In the first place, a universe of discourse is a limited universe, 
and it is this limited character which makes meaning as deter- 
minate reference possible. The determination of meaning is 
the passage from unlimited to limited reference and limited 
reference is possible only to a limited context or universe. In 
the second place, this limited universe is a universe discourse. 
As language has reality only in the speech community so con- 
test, in the sense of universe of discourse, has reality only as 

4«.55 
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determined by communication. This second point is of major 
importance. For just as it is impossible to reduce linguistic 
context (in the narrow sense) to context of situation, so it is 
impossible to reduce context as universe of discourse to context 
of situation. A context of situation is but another name for 
environment. Context is equated with environment, in the first 
instance physical and secondarily psychological. It is this 
reduction of the notion of context to that of environment which 
is the essential feature of naturalistic and causal theories of 
context which we shall presently examine. Context as universe 
of discoiu^e is not merely a psychological notion. There is a 
sense, of course, in which a univMse of discovuse is also a psycho- 
lo^cal context. The universe of human character in which the 
word virtue has meaning is a system of association of ideas. 
The word “virtue” itself, in its primitive meaning strength, 
refers to a physical context and only by word transference and 
analogous predication acquires its secondary reference. In 
contrast to the physical environment or context, this may be 
said to be psychological, The different meanings of marriage 
in the illustration used are acquired meanings, and the halo 
of acquired meaning may be described psychologically in terms 
of associations with past emotional experiences. The word 
marriage does evoke different associations in the mind of the 
priest from those in the mind of the anthropologist. But it is 
not these that make the two different universes of discourse. What 
is it, then, that makes the difference? •• 

liie primary difference is already indicated in the notion 
itself— namely, that it is a universe. It is its systematic character, 
its character as a relatively differentiated whole of meaning, 
that is here determinative. As such it has its own immanental 
meamng — ^its 5 tnn, as distinguished from the Bedei^fung, or par- 
ticular references Of its components. It is, moreover, not merely 
a universe, but a universe of discourse. Semantic meaning, we 
have repeatedly seen, collapses when the implicate of com- 
munication, discourse, is withdrawn. Such a universe of 
discoiirse is both created and maintained by the mutual 
acknowledgment, on the part of communicating subjects, of 
certain presuppositions without which the universe in question 
has no being, and the particular references within it na 
' meaning. - 
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D 

The Doclnre of the SupponUo or PresvppesUm the IhJffTtnUa 
of Unittfses of Discourse 

^Vc mi) rmkc dearer our notion of l!ic nature of tlin \)Pc 
of context by miking u^c again of tlic tcchnica! scholastic term, 
the supposUio or supposition, already introtluced in connection 
s«th our examination of the notions of intcntionahty and 
undemanding 

The doctrine of the supposition ssliich continued through 
many ccnliines is nou practically forgotten A philosophy of 
language ssoiuld not ssash to rc\a\c it in its old clalioratcd form, 
nor indeed to rc\n\c certain metaphysical implications in its 
scholastic use uhich ssould nou be questionable But the term 
Itself 1$ \aluablc and the fundamental notion underlying it one 
uhich must be retained if one sMshes to form an adequate 
notion of Iinguuiic meaning 

In the thirteenth century the scholastic logic added to the 
logic of Anstotle and hts famous follouen, Porphyry and 
Boethius, a nev, chapter, rfr terminorvrn propnetatiius, or t!ic 
properties ofs\ords The doctrine of as licrc set fortli, 

made use of the term to denote the various regular ways in 
uhich a name may in general be used to denote different 
objects The notion thus expressed was that to understand the 
meaning of a word one must understand its supposition * 

The scholastics applied the conception largely for the purpose 
of rcmo\ang ambiguities and developed the conception vsith 
charactcnsilc mcdiacvoil detail Numerous distinctions were 
made and givtn names Tlicrc vsas, for instance, a svpposUto 
matenalis and a supposUto Jormahs, according as the word had 
reference to flic sound or the sense “Pope is derived from the 
I^Un papa ” “Tlic Pope is an old man ’’ fn the finl case the 
supposition IS “maten^” juj the -wond "Sbrmsi ” J/mfi 
animal Homo here stands for all men, and this is the suppositio 
naturahs Homo curnt Here homo stands for some indivadual, 
and this is the suppositio personalis 

* tor an account of tJie docuine, kt Pranil, CnchukU *t Leg\l, Veil II, 
Aben XV, Vol *»II, XVII There u a crrt.<n lendency lo tcm^ the notion of 
frF/«./A>n/win rerenf ph»IoK>phyorianpia)5e Thtw O Lrdmann Du BtdnMS 
(/« n orur, Leipzig tgaa, pp 66 IT, A Il^Card ner, 5 />c«A p 3a 
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It IS not the scholastic uses of the notion, acute and valuable 
as these sometimes arc, but rather the notion itself that wc 
find significant here And in making use of it we shall venture 
to give It a far wider significance than that contemplated by 
the scholastics The essential of the notion is this the meaning 
of the word is determined by its suppontto To understand a 
word we must understand what it supposes In our analysis 
of “understanding” we found that it is precisely the presence 
of that supposition which distinguishes hnguistic expression 
from sign, hnguistic meamng from the meaning of things 
Understandmg of a ImguisUc expression involves acknowledg- 
ment of the supposition Not only is verbal meaning elliptical , 
the meta linguistic which hes behind the merely verbal is also 
elliptical, and here, too, the supposition must be made explicit 
and acknowledged if intelligible commumcauon is to be pos- 
sible Let us illustrate this point somewhat more fully 

If I say that “some fames are malevolent,” the utterance 
has meamng on a certain supposition If the supposition (or 
assumption) is not accepted and acknowledged it is meaning- 
less Miether the utterance is true or false is another question 
involving other problems and turmng, in the last analysis, 
upon the question of the relation of meaning to truth Here 
we are concerned only with meaning Similarly, the proposi 
tion, “marriage is a sacrament,” depends for its meaning on 
the ackncrwledgment of a certain supposition — on a universe 
of discourse in which sacraments have reality Whether -^Such 
a proposition is true or false is agam another question 

A universe of discourse is then conditioned by its supposition 
and that supposition is the assumption of th^ reahty of the 
universe m which the discoune takes place Mutual acknow- 
ledgment of that supposition is the condition of meaningful 
or intelhgible discourse The condition of the meaningfulness of 
an assertion or proposition is, then, net that certain entities about 
which the assertion is made exist, in the sense of being empiri- 
cally verifiable, but that the universe of discourse in which 
these entities have their existence is mutually acknowledged 
The condition of the meaningfulness of the assertion, “some 
fames are malevolent,” is not that fames exist in Jhe sense that 
their existence can be empirically verified, but that the univen^ 
of discourse in which fairies ^ve Uieir "existence” 
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in some sense. When I say that “a griffin is a fabulous monster,” 
I do not affirm that griffins exist, like pigs* and cows. But my 
judgment, to have any meaning, implies the existence of a mass 
of fable in whicSi griffins have thdr place as fables too. If there 
were no fables, I could not say that griffins were fabulous. But 
fables arc an dement in reality — i.c. in the totality of what is 
real— no less than pigs and cows. 

There are two aspects of this doctrine of universe of discourse 
which must be specifically considered here. The first of these 
has to do with the question of the conditions of the meaning 
of words and of propositions which contain them. That a word 
may have a determinate referents, and therefore meaning, it 
is not necessary that there diould be an “index proper,” an 
object to be pointed to outside the context or universe of dis- 
course. In general, it is true that there is such an index in the 
environment common to speaker and hearer, but it is not 
necessaty. In principle it is sufficient for meaningfulness that 
there shall be mutual acknowledgment of the supposition on 
which the existence of the context rests. This was not adequatdy 
recognized by Dc Morgan and by the numerous upholders of 
the “empirical criterion” of meaning. Into this point we shall 
go more fully presently. 

The second point has to do vrith the doctrine of different 
modes of bang which seems to be implied. Some logicians 
accept this principle of different modes of being, different 
meiiings of the ontological predicate as implied in the notion 
of the univene of discoune. Others maintain that it “leads 
to the fallacies of a false metaphysics” and therefore dismiss 
the concept of uiuvcnes of discourse, thus asserting directly 
or by implication the existence of only one universe, namely, 
that of spatio-temporal existence. Into this question we sh^ 
go at some length later.* Here we wish» merely to indicate 
the problem and to suggest certain considerations which arise 
out of our present analysis. The problem itself is evidently one 
of metaphysics — since the doctrine of univcTKs of discourse is 
said to lead to the fallacies of a false metaphysics. Evidently 
it cannot be solved until the rdations of language to logic and 
cogm’tion have been explored. But even here it is possible to 
icc that the denial itself involves a />efiUo principii since it pre- 

* Chapter p. 300 £ 
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of indmduals or possibilities which cannot be adequately 
dcscnbed or defined, but can only be indicated as something 
familiar and mutually acknowledged by both speaker and 
hearer At one time it may be the physical universe of sense, 
at another, an “imaginary” world of some play or novel, 
another, a world ofvahdities or values, as m ctlucal discourse 
In the second place — and this is the crucial point for this theory 
— It is this mutual acknowledgment, by speaker and hearer, 
that creates the context and therefore gives referential content 
to the word or term in quesuon That a word may have such 
reference, it is sufficient that there shall be this mutual acknow- 
ledgment of the supposition on which the context rests The 
idealistic theory, moreover, points out that even when tlic 
context IS the physical universe of sense, this world of sense 
does not itself become context except in so far as it also is 
mutually acknowlcged as something familiar and meanl b) 
both speaker and hearer Otherwise expressed, the physical 
environment itself becomes a context for mcamng only in so 
far as it is presupposed its v cry independence is itself an object 
of belief 

Thus far wc have been concerned wholly with the quesuon 
of a tenable theory of context as part of the general problem 
of meaning All that wc have been concerned to maintain is 
the fact that no notion of context is possible without the nouons 
of communication and mutual acknowledgment As language 
has oo reality except in the speech commumty, so the context 
in which hnguisUc meaning alone can be determined has no 
reality apart from the speech community Even the context 
of the pli>sical umverse of sense, to which many of our terms 
arc referred {by pointing) for thar meaning, ir made a context 
pttcuely bj> the beliefs and postulates of common sense which have 
made of it a ‘world No one doubts that there is a physical 
environment independent of us, but that environment m so 
fir as It is a context of discomsc js Jlsclf .la’gy.y^ *lr^vAV’avr*Vrts> ” 
This fact docs not, however, exclude the possibility that this 
context should hav c the privileged position in our dctcmiinauon 
of reference and meaning, or indeed the exclusne position It 
is quite possible that wc ought to call this reference alone 
nwaning tm strTngsten Sinn, that this meaning alone is the proper 
meaning of words— that ilus alone is what they were "ordained 
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for ” With this we have the normative problem of “proper 
meaning” * 

VII 

TIIE NORMATIVE PROBLEM OF “PROPER MEANING*’ THE QUESTION 
OF A PRIVILEGED CONTEXT 

A 

The notion of the proper meaning of a word is as old as medi- 
tation on language itself^ and as new as the latest developments 
in the philosophy of language It is, moreover, itself an illus- 
tration of the inherent mobility and all pervasive ambiguity 
of words The notion ongmated in the idea that each word 
had Its own or proper meaning, God given so to speak, which 
inhered in it as its proprwm or property In the words of Aristotle, 
a name of anything is its own name or a name transferred to 
It from something else In the further development of the notion 
proper meaning was contrasted with metaphoncal Thus such 
names as king father, light, are apphed to God not properly 
but metaphonoally From tius the transition was easy to the 
normatit e conception that the proper use in the sense described 
is also the proper use in the sense of the way they ought to 
be used 

This normative conception of “proper” meaning appears m 
modem form in the notion of the empirical cn tenon of meaning 
According to this view, the proper meaning of a word, that 
which inheres so to speak m it as its propnum, is its pnmary 
reference to physical objects All denved meanings, and all 
secondary propositions contaimng these derived meanings are 
fictional To determine the real or proper meamng these 
denved propositions must be reduced to their archetypes, and 
the “best” archetypes are the physical propositions where the 
reference is to the physical environment or context 

B 

The Prior RiglOs of the Physical • 

The principle has been clearly enunciated by Professor Men 
tague The context m which he formulates it is in connection 
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with the arguments for the existence of the soul ' We are told 
that It IS possible that there may be a soul (ifi view of preceding 
arguments), but unless it is shown on other grounds to be not 
merely possible but also probable, the physiological scientist 
and the materialistic philosopher have the right (italics imne) ' 
and even the duty to disregard these arguments and the 
dualistic hypothesis We are not interested so much m the 
context in which the formula is enunciated, as in the formula 
Itself “The matenahstic theory is still very strong,” we are 
told, because of “the pnor nghts enjoyed by the more nearly 
known over the less nearly known in all sound methodology ” 
In other words, the pnor nghts of the physical context 
Here we are mterested in two things (i) the grounds for 
these pnor nghts, and (2) the view that their recogmtion is 
the basis of all sound methodology 
The grounds are to be found in the fact that the physical, 
and therefore the physical context, is more nearly known Now 
the supposition that the physical is “more nearly known” may 
Itself be open to question It may be that, as Eddmgton insists, 

It IS precisely the non physical that is immediately known, 
whereas it is the external world of physics that is built up out 
of symbols * But this is a secondary question and will not be 
raised here The issue is whether the fact of nearness is a ground 
for assigning pnor nghts Now to say that the physical is more 
nearly known is to say httlc more than that our bodies are 
m the same space with physical objects and that, owing to 
this contact, we know them first or have a pnmary interest 
m them This is to argue from genetic pnonty to logical 
pnonty,’a typo of argument the fallaciousness of which has 
long been recogiuzed and digmfied by the term genetic fallacy 
It IS not different from the argument that because language 
was “first made” to deal with physical things, therefore physical 
ars ths srshrtj-pss wibcvV cdxcs mmC be 
reduced (Bentham ) 

I sec no reason therefore, except one of natural prejudice, 
why nearness should confer any pnor nghts SuU less do I see 
any reason for identifying this pnnciple of pnor nghts with 
all sound methodology To be sure, if the mcamng of a 
^ Tht Ingertoll iMturt Th Ckanctz ef Sumotng Dtath, 31 
* end the Uruttn World p 82 (PuUis^ by George Alien & Unwin Ltd ) 
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proposition is the way in which it may be venfied, and if ven- 
fication u possible, only in a physic^ context, then it wovld 
follow that the physic^ context must be given a pnvileged 
position m a sound methodology Into this question of ven> 
^abihty we shall go presently Here I would merely suggest 
that if verification is possible in other than physical contexts, 
this pnnaple of pnor rights would be the very opposite of 
sound methodology Methodology is determined by the matenal 
with which knowledge deals 

The demal of a pnvileged context m the sense of the pnor 
nghts of the physical, seems to involve the pnnaple of hnguistic 
relativity In a sense this relativity is a fact It is true that *‘in 
any group of symbol users there will anse a certam fixity of 
meamng, something which wiU be called the proper mcamng 
or good use This something tends to be spoken of as the 
mcamng But the meamng depends in this case upon the 
suppositions of the symbol users We thus seem forced back 
upon a purely “conventional * theory of proper meaning It 
would seem that every meamng is in tnith a stipulated meamng, 
every defimdon a postulate, therefore every affirmation of 
proper meaning a begging of the question, and every argument 
for one mcamng rather than the other an argumentum ad komtnem 
The situation is, however, perhaps not as hopeless as it seems 
Much depends upon the way in which we use the notion of 
“convention ’ 

In the broader sense of convention — as mutual acknowledg- 
ment — every context depends upon convention and, since 
reference is never to the entity as such but to a context, the 
meamng of words is always conventional in this sepse But 
this is very different from convention in the arbitrary sense 
The mutual acknowledgment on the part of commumcating 
vthjjtsis, ’csawrat -jC 

discourse m whicn the word has reference or mcamng is not 
arbitrary, but necessary as the conditions of mtcUigible com 
mumcation as such The development of language — and the 
natural speech construction which is part of that development — 
“create,” so to speak, these different contexts, but this creation 
IS m no sense the work of individuals In any case-Land this 
IS the point of importance here — the pnvilcgdll character 

^ Ogden end Richardi ep nt ^ 306 
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the physical context, and therefore the prior rights of the 
physical, is itself a convention, and any •notion of “proper 
meaning” or meaning in the strict sense is a conventional 
meaning. This is the significance of the Kantian position which 
describes such assumption of prior rights as a “postulate qf 
the empirical employment of the understanding” — not neces- 
sarily of other forms of employment of reason. This leads us 
to a critical consideration of the empirical criterion of meaning 
which is based on this assumption of prior rights and is there- 
fore a “convention.” 


VIII 

THE EMPIRICAL “CRITERION” OR NORM OF MEANING I MEANING 
AND VERlFlAHlUry 

A 

The general problem of this chapter we described as the 
normative problem of language or the problem of linguistic 
validity. We formulated this problem in the following way: 
How shall we use language so as to express the meaningful 
rather than the unmeaning, the true rather than the false? 
Strictly speaking the linguistic problem as such is solely one 
of the meaningful and unmeaning. It is only because there 
is believed to be some necessary relation between meaning and 
truth, between meaning and verifiability, that the two are 
embiSdied in the same formula. That the problem as thus 
■ formulated is essentially a normative problem has been abun- 
dantly shown. We ought, to be sure, to express the meaningful 
rather than tho unmeaning, but this “ought" itself has no 
meaning until we have some criterion of the meaningful. 

The empirical criterion of meaning, namely that the meaning 
of any assertion is the way in which it may be verified, is itself 
a normative— not a factual-— proposition. Any criterion is of 
course a norm or it is nothing.* The normative character of 

‘ It u mteresl^g to recall that, according to the logical positivists, all 
normative propositions arc meaningless They are merely expressions of feeling 
In strict logic ihkn, the empirical criternHi u either a mere expression of feeling 
or mcaningl^s, for it is a normative proposuticn and cannot be verified by its own 
criterion We have, therefore a circle which tho posiUvism cannot easily a\oid. 
W^shall return to this point m the sequel Here we wish merely to insist that the 
cmpincal criterion is normative m character. 
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Those who uphold this criterion of meaning arc very definite 
in their assertions that the meaningful not necessarily 
involve actual verification but merely verifiability. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the entenon of actual verification would 
rule out a large part of the meaningful propositions of science^ 
and this even the positivists, despite their truncated view 
of science, are usually careful not to do. It is therefore merely 
verifiability, or the way in which it may be verified, which con- 
stitutes the criterion of meaning. But even this notion of veri- 
fiability must be scrutinized with care, for it contains an 
ambiguity which may lead to serious confusion. 

Verifiability may mean two quite different things which must 
be carefully distinguished. On the one hand, it may mean a 
certain character of the content of one’s assertion or hypothesis 
which makes it possible actually to satisfy the conditions of 
verification. On Ac other hand, it may mean merely a certain 
character of one’s assertion or hypothesis which marks it off 
from the unverifiable, but whidi does not, however, involve 
necessarily the possibility of actual verification. Many logical 
positivists are careful to make it clear that they mean by veri- 
fiability only this latter. Thus Professor Schlicht holds that a 
verifiable proposition need not actually be verifiable in the 
sense that it can ever actually be an observable entity. He 
gives as an illustration, “There is a mountain ten thousand 
feet high on the other side of the moon.” Such a proposition 
is irv'‘aningful, although phyrical and other difficulties may 
forever stand in the way of its actual verification. 

C 

Meaning Without Empirical Verifiability: Lirmling Cases 

It is verifiabiUty in this latter sense alone, fiien, that can with 
any show of reason be made the criterion of meaning. Let us 
see, then, in what verifiability in this sense is held to consist, 
that which, although actual verification may be for ever im- 
possible, yet* makes the assertion in principle verifiable. This is 
clearly indicated in the illustration given above. It is the 
possibility of fense experience. The mountain on the other 
side of the moon may not be actually observable but the 
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fore some justification for the view that the condition of 
meaningfulness is not venfiability, but rdther imagmabihty 
If I can envisage— that is, give empirical content to — a notion, 
It IS at least meaningful even if not true On the other hand, 
I am equally disposed to think that such content alone does 
not make the supposition meaningful, and that what does make 
It meamngful here also is, in the last analysis, the way in which 
It may be verified I am quite sure, therefore, that I can verify 
you as a centre of expenence other than myself, and — what 
is more — that I am constantly verifying you as such a centre 
To state my point baldly, the existence of another self is veri- 
fied in the process of discourse itself The reference to you in 
this discourse is indeed an indirect reference or co-implicate 
of expenence, and is therefore only indirectly verifiable — but 
no less verifiable Let us develop this point more fully 

Every assertion with the meaning of which we may be con- 
cerned IS precisely what the terms indicate, an assertion It 
IS clear that it has -no existence except as the expression of 
some mind But it also has no existence except as it presupposes 
understandmg by some other mind Expression and under* 
standing are stricdy correlative and consutute, as ^ve have seen, 
an Urphenomen This is what we mean by saying that language 
has no reality except m the speech community The abstraction 
of “propositions” from the matrix ofcommumcation, as is done 
in logic, may have a relative validity for certain purposes, but 
cannot be ultimately valid, as we shall see in our exammation 
of the relations of logic to language ^ The mcamngfulness of 
any assertion, even in the empincal sense of meaning, depends 
upon the existence of other selves The indirect reference to 
other selves is then constantly verified indirectly in meaningful 
discourse itself This is the real reason why, as Lewis says, there 
is nothing to which I can give more explicit empincal content 
than to just this supposition I doubt very much whether %ve 
could give any explicit empincal content at all to a supposition 
which Itself is wholly outside the bounds of venfiabihty, but 
we shall consider this question more fully when we examine 
the entire problem of communication * With one thing, how- 
ever, we must^take definite issue “In the nature of the case,” 
ventes Professor Lewis, “I cannot venfy you as a centre of 
» Chapter VII, p 269 f ^ 1 Chapter VI p 259 f 
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expenence other than myself” Such a statement begs the entire 
question at issue • 

D 

* Vertficalton as Authenttcalion IVajrs of Venfication 

Our preceding analysis has forced us to the notion of different 
ways of venfication The fact of the meaningfiilness of assertions 
about the existence of other selves does not neccssanly affect 
the truth of the relation of meaning to venfiability It simply 
raises the question of different ways of venfication Let us 
pursue this point further 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the proposition that 
the meanmg of an assertion is the way m which it may be 
venfied, contains a arcle and creates a predicament For we 
cannot determine the venfiability of the assertion imtil we Jbiow 
what it means What, then, docs this predicament suggest’ Not 
that meaning and venfication are independent and unrelated, 
but rather that there are different ways of venfication depen- 
dent upon the meaning of the assertions or the different 
universes of discourse m which they are made It is true that 
when the universe of discourse m which the assertion is made 
IS the “physical” context, venfication does involve reference 
to an observable entity On the other hand, it is equally dear 
that assertions are made in other umverses of discourse in which 
no such reference is implied It does not mean, however, diat 
such assertions are either without meaning or unvenfiable in 
every sense We may say that such meanings are authentic even 
when they are not verifiable m the narroiv sense pf the coipincal 
entenon 

I shall make use, then, of the term authentication to desenbe 
wa>'s of venfication not contemplated by the empincal entenon 
Wc shall first defin*e and justify the use of the term From this 
we shall proceed to examples of such ways of venfication, both 
direct and indirect, and finally seek to show that the notion 
may be generalized and extended to uider areas of meaning 
and mcamngful discourse , 

The notions of authentic and authentication are used con- 
stant!) by all who recogmze ways of knowing and ivays of 
^c^f>mg other than those contemplated by the so-called cm- 
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pineal critenon It is used most constantly and significantly, 
perhaps, m the sphere of art We speak of literature as having 
the “authentic note ” This expression may mean that we feel 
the sincenty of the wnter, but it usually includes a great deal 
more It means that, as we say, the wnter has in some way 
managed to convey the “truth” of “man” or of “life ” We 
also, therefore, speak naturally of authentic values Now the 
question of the authentic in art, of aesthetic truth in general, 
IS, of course, a large one into which we cannot go here It 
will be a central problem of our later studies of the language 
of poetry and of aesthetic symbolism generally It will be 
suffiaent for our purpose to emphasize one point here The 
authentic character of a work of art is not determined by the 
venfiability of its assertions in the sense of the empirical 
entenon It is true that m every piece of literature — and 
indeed in every work of art — there arc always specific references 
which arc verifiable m the sense of cmpincal observation 
Every picture, as we shall see, is in a sense a proposition 
Realism in the photographic sense, whether physical or psycho- 
logical, has references of this sort, but it is not these that give 
it the authentic note That which makes a work of art authentic 
IS the fact that it “shows forth,” in its medium, certain qualities 
and values which are immediately recognized as authentic and 
acknowledged by the “observer ” This is the process of authenti- 
cation and such authentication takes place m commumcabon 
itsefi Again we may speak of the mcamng {Sinn) of a work 
of art as a whole, as distmguishcd from the reference {Bedeutung) 
of the parts , it is this meaning also that is apprehended and 
authenticated in aesthetic commumcabon It is because ven- 
fication m the sphere of the aesthetic is of this type — and cannot 
possibly be of the kind demanded by the empirical entenon — 
that art is often said merely to express or evoke emotion But 
acstheue mcamng u. not. exbausi^ w. tbA 
reference to rcahty is assumed both m the creauon and appre- 
aation of art, and, smcc this reference exists, the question of 
truth and falsity is not xrrdevant ‘ 

* Tbe notion] ^ the aulhentic mod authentication in the tphere of nrt are 
developed more fuUy m Chapter 3 ^ 48^ ff 
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. E 

Autkenheation, Direct and Indirect 

Thu, then, is the notion of authentication, the use of which 
IS, I think, justified by appeal to the aesthetic But it is not 
confined to the aesthetic As we shall see, it is everywhere 
pr^ent m human discourse, and is indeed — this is one of our 
mam contentions— in empirical venjieatton itself Withm 
this general notion of authentication we may distinguish direct 
and mdirect It is from a case of mdirect authentication that 
we started, namely, the reality of other selves, and to this type 
we shall return, but it is important to understand first what 
direct authentication is — its nature and its range 
Direct verification, in the ordmary sense, consuls in reference 
to an observable entity, and the primary instance is said to 
be “pomting ” Verification m this sense is possible only m a 
physical context or umverse of discourse, but there are similar 
or analogous types of authentication in other univenes of dis- 
course In direct authentication we may speak of '‘showing 
forth” (Auftvetsen) of some quale orrelation In dcvciopmg this 
form of direct authentication, I shall purposely take my illus- 
trations from the umverse of ethical discourse and value pro- 
positions, for the reason that it is precisely assertions of this 
sort that, on the basis of the empirical entenon or norm, are 
said to be unvenfiable and therefore meamngless These illus- 
trations are taken from a much more extensive and systematic 
treatment of the subject entitled Value Propositions and Ven~ 
fabtlily ' • * 

In the preceding chapter we have already made clear the 
difference between expression and evocation of emotion and 
value judgments or propositions In the case of the former the 
question of truth and fabity is irrelevant, in the latter it is 

^ Thg Journal of Pfulosophj, Vol XXXIV, No 23 (October 28, 1937) 

In this more exteoded study of autheoticaboa sis a form of venficatioa, the 
aisument consists in showing (hrst) that there are value ^iropositions and 
(secondly) that they can be vosfied or authenbested In developid^ the second 
point the argument starts from the fact of valuabonal error u then shown that 
these erron can be corrected, and (hat such coirecbon involves veniicaQon^r 
authenticabon of true proposibons The argument as a whole involve^b 
systematic study of the entire field «f valuabonal error 
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not Assertions of value do not merely evoke emotion, but sho^v 
forth some quale or relation which is intuited, and m that 
intuition acknowledged It is this possibility of mutual intuition 
and communication which constitutes venfiabihty or authen- 
ticity Let us take a specific example • 

You and I may agree, we have seen, that an action is proud, 
although we may have opposite emotional reactions to it, but 
mutual agreement as to the quality of the action is quite 
possible independently of our liking or disliking The situation 
here is, in principle, no different from the verification of any 
so-called ostcnsive proposition In the case of the assertion, 
“this IS red,” the sense quale is shown forth, in the case of “this 
is proud” a value quality, but in essentials th^process is the 
same It may be said, of course, that the value judgment, this 
IS proud, IS really a judgment of fact, not different from the 
judgment, this is red In a sense this is true, and, indeed, is 
precisely my point But closer inspection shows a difference 
which IS all-important In order to call an act proud, whether 
correctly or incorrectly, I must apprehend the quality proud, 
and that can be done only by an “emotional intuition” which 
IS quite different from sensuous observation Still more, in order 
that you and I may agree that it is prou'd it is necessary that 
there shall be mutual recognition and acknowledgment of tlic 
value quale It is here that the authentication takes place ' 

Even clearer is the notion of direct authentication when it 
IS applied to assertions in which the predicate “good” occurs 
The assertion, for instance, that “the good is pleasure” is cer- 
tainly a meaningful statement, one which is understood by 
speaker .and hcqrer alike Moreover, the question of truth and 
falsity IS relevant and it is assumed that the assertion is ven- 
fiablc in some way Such, for instance, is the assumption under- 
lying the famous statement of Sidgwick “When I sit doivn 
in a cool hour and ask what it is that is good and valuable 
in itscfrr can ffntf onfy a pleasurable state of consaousness ” 
Now what IS It that Sidgwick or anyone else finds’ The pleasur- 
able state of consciousness may be an observable entity, 
although whether it is or not imolvcs the whole question of 
introspection as a form of observation But whether pleasure 
is^or is not an observable entity, certainly its identity with the 
* Chapter IV, pp 164 IT 
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notion of the good is not an observable entity. That is precisely 
the point of the insistence on the part of the logical positivist, 
namely, that any assertion containing the word good is an 
apparent proposition, because the predicate good refers to no 
iensuously observable entity, and in this he is surely right. If, 
therefore, the statement the good is pleasure is a meaningful 
proposition — and I'think that can scarcely be denied — it must 
be true or false ; if so it must be verifiable, and if verifiable 
it must be in some other way than by reference to an observ- 
able entity — in our terms, authenticated. 

I do not say that this identification of the good with pleasure 
is the authentic meaning of "good.” I think it can be "shown” 
that it is not — that precisely this identification is not acknow- 
ledged by those who understand the meaning of good. But this 
is not the point here. Assertions of this type may be authentic 
or not authentic even when they arc not verifiable by reference 
to a sensuously observable entity. 

This, then, is what I understand by direct authentication. 
It is a form of verification which takes place in communication 
— in the mutual acknowledgment of v^ues and their relations 
on the part of communicating subjects. There is, however, also 
tlie indirect which, from some points of view, is even more 
significant for our present discussion. Let us first examine a 
case of indirect authentication and then consider the general 
significance of the notion for our present purposes. 

Indirect authentication, like direct, takes place only in dis- 
course, but whereas the direct consists in mutual acknowledg- 
ment of something that is "shown forth,” indirect consists in 
the mutual acknowledgment of the imphcahoni of thaUdiscourse. 
Let us suppose, then, that a cynical sensualist asserts that the 
only goods are mastication and sex. In so far as^this is a mere 
expression otlccYii^, nothing further can be szud, tor it is neither 
true nor false. But he docs not mean it to be a mere expression 
of feeling, but rather a statement of objective matter of fact. 
As such it enters into the repon of the verifiable. He assumes 
at least that his assertion is true and that, for some reason 
or other, a true assertion is "better” than a false o^e. Other- 
ivise he would not make the assertion. Such, then, is his asser- 
tion, and by means of the implications of the assertion it can 
be shown indirectly that it is not true; in other words that 
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it contains valuational error For m the very assertion itself 
It IS assumed— that is, if the assertion is to have any meamng— 
that truth is a value, a value other than the two he asserts 
to be the only values Now it is important to note that the 
correction of his error docs not consist in pointing out that, 
others recogmze other values, but that he himself actually does 
so The indirect authentication of the value of truth does not 
again consist m verification by empirical observation of the 
psychological fact that he, as well as others, desires truth and 
desires to make true statements It consists in the forced recog 
nition or acknowledgment, in discourse, that truth if a value 
How many other values are thus indirectly authenticated by 
this forced acknowledgment of truth as a value I shall not 
attempt to deternune Surely there are others It is sufficient 
that this one may be thus indirectly authenticated 
Our example of indirect authentication, like the direct, has 
been taken from the umverse of discourse constituted by value 
propositions, for it is here, as we have said, that the issue is 
clearest and most definitely jomed But the notion is applicable 
to all cases of meaningful propositions where the meamng does 
not consist in reference to a physical context In this connection 
It is desirable to emphasize espeaally the process called indirect 
authentication That such authentication is a veritable form 
of verification is, I think, clear The forced recognition and 
acknowledgment in discourse that truth is a value, is as much 
a verification of that statement as the forced recogmtion that, 
if certam sense data are experienced, other objects, not imme- 
diately expencnced, arc real It is no less clear that it is ven- 
fication of this type which alone gives meamng to a large area 
of our most sigmficant assertions Such we shall see later arc 
assertions of the metaphysical type which, on the basis of the 
cmpincal entenon, are said to be unvcnfiable and therefore 
mcamngless * Here I shall content myself witii one of the most 
important of this type, namely, assertions about the existence 
of other selves 

IVc agreed with Professor Lewis that such assertions arc 
among thc^ most meamngful in all discoune But we insisted 
that they do not “outrun venfication,** if vcnfication be given 
a^adequatc interpretation Tlic existence of other selves is 

* See Cbupter XIII p 654 { »nd pp 671 fT 
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entities IS not possible, ind (A) at the same time to retain 
the necessary relation of meaning to verifiability Our sole 
object VN-as to show that there is a form of verification through 
autlientication — not to develop a complete theory 
Assummg, then, the genera! notion to be established, let us 
proceed to the last stage of our argument The final proof of 
the thesis which underlies this entire discussion is to be found 
in an examination of the empirical criterion itself Only tint 
which IS verifiable, it is said, is meaningful But it is precisely 
the character of this criterion itself that it cannot be venfied 
in the sense of its own formula Either, then, the formula itself 
has no meaning, or, if it is held to be meaningful, it must 
be venfiable m some other way, m some such fashion as that 
which I have charactcnzcd as authenUcation Now as a matter 
of fact It can be easily shown that the empirical criterion, as 
formulated by the positivists is itself metempincal (or meta- 
physical) and on their own assumption should itself be meaning- 
less nonsense This fact, cunously enough, is actually rccog 
nizcd by Wittgenstein, the founder of the movement The basal 
proposition that the meaning of a proposition consists in the 
method of Its verification is, he admits, non empirical, and 
therefore unsayable and nonsensical, in his technical use of 
the words And it is at this point, among others, tliat the 
mystical clement enters into his thinking 
In a recent paper entitled “A Demonstration that Meta- 
physics IS Impossible,” Mr A J Ayer seeks to meet this diffi 
culty * He tncs to show, unsuccessfully I think, that while this 
IS true, we can still use the method without involving ourselves 
m a cikIc In* doing so, however, he brings out a hidden 
assumption of the entire position which has never been brought 
to light befor^, and which, when clearly seen, is of great sig- 
nificance This IS, to my mmd, the first, statement of the 
situation that is really frank and clear 

He attempts to meet this situation by maintaining that \\c 
may say all wc need to, that we may use this criterion practi- 
cally, vsathout resort to tlic metempincal How, then, docs lie 
attempt to do this’ By frankly appealing to "iihat ptople mtan 
bj meaning *■— b^ a purely psychological, not a logical procedure 
logically, he admits, the entenon is circular, but it is saved 

• MtnJ \ ol XLIII. pp 335-315 
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suggests that the ultimate locus of all venfication lies in com- 
munication and in the consequent mutual acknowledgment of 
^ the meanings and values which it presupposes Otherwise ex- 
pressed, confirmation through commumcation is not something 
*dded to verification but is the essential clement in verification 
All venfication is essentially “public” in some sense of that 
word This I believe to be tnie The development of this point 
IS an essential part of our entire thesis 

B 

Venfication and Commumcation 

Saentific knowledge is often defined as knowledge that is 
venfiable and communicable Two assumptions seem to imder- 
lie this defim&on, namely, that there is knowledge which is 
not verifiable^ and secondly, that venfiabihty and commum- 
cability are separable Both assumptions are highly questionable 
That mere is knowledge which is in no sense venfiable seems 
to rest upon the assumption that there is knowledge by “simple 
acquaintance” without any element of judgment and de- 
scnptioo This I think can be shown to be impossible, as we 
shall attempt to do m a later chapter, Language and Cognition 
Here, assuming that knowledge and venfiabihty are insepar- 
able, we shall devote ourselves to the problem of the relation 
of venfiabihty to communicabibty 
It IS frequently assumed that venfiabihty and comhiuni- 
cability arc two Afferent thmgs — other woi^ that 3 wholly 
soUpsistic notion of venfiabihty can be maintained At first 
sight the position seems unquestionable I remember* that the 
shade of a certain lamp is red My memory may be true or 
false 1 go to the shade itself, olwcrve it, and^y memory is 
venhed or not as ^e case maybe 'Where, it may wcUbe asked, , 
IS there the slightest clement of communication mvolved in 
such a process? There is none if this is to be taken as the ideal 
case of venfication Venfication is here wholly a sobpsistic 
affair, and what we call confirmation is wholly extraneous to 
the intrinsic nature of the process Suppose, how aver, 1 am 
colour-bhnd My memory of the shade is “^enfied” in this 
sense even if the shade is not actually red It would seem th« 
that venfication in any elective sense docs not enter untU 
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univcne of discourse is the physical, and thit the only Ian- 
gu'^gc which has a public character is physical language The 
entire dnft of this chapter is m the direction of showing the 
contrary Our study of the development of language, creating 
ppw universes of discourse, our disproof of tlie assumption of 
the pnor rights of the physical context, and above all our 
demonstration of a public domain in which meanings and 
values arc authenticated — all serve to disprove such a necessary 
consequence This being insisted upon, let us proceed with 
our discussion of the relation of verification to communication 

The potentially public character of all gcniune knowledge 
leads to the shifting of the emphasis from vcnfication to con- 
firmation Indeed, it is said that some of the physicalists have 
given up the notion of verifiability for the weaker notion of 
confirmability The emphasis upon confirmation is inevitable, 
the question is whether it is a weaker notion To enter into 
the sphere of knowledge a proposition or assertion must be 
confirmed What then is involved in the notion of confirma- 
tion? It 13 ordinarily said that statements arc confirmed by 
facts or that an hypothesis ts confirmed by the facts But this 
IS merely a naive way of speaking A necessary part of any 
fact is the language in which it is enunaated A brute sense 
datum IS not a fact in the sense of fact as used m science Thus 
It IS that sentences arc confirmed by other sentences, the ulti- 
mate in knowledge always being sentences or propositions 
Strictly speaking, then, mere sense data confirm nothing This 
IS impliatly rccogmzed in another manner of speaking >vhich 
is nearer to the actual situation in knowledge We speak of 
one observer confirming another, one investigator conBrnung 
the findings of another This is nearer to the true way of 
speaking Facts do not confirm, but minds mt^rcting the 
facts confirm But this interpretation is always a common, never 
a solipsisUc process* Part of a fact is always tlie language in 
which It IS enunaated Language, however, has no reabty, 
except m the speech community and propositions, as we shall 
see, no existence except in discourse,* communication, ather 
overt or potential, is presupposed in all confirmauon * 

’ Chapter VI, p 969 £ • , , 

•The ideal care of venficatioa, it u often supposed u that of direct pomtjng^ 
‘o an obieivahte entity It should, bowetcr, be swhoUy obMoua that pointing in 
M It 
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The locus of vcnficaUon is then ultimately m confirmation 
Far from weakemng the notion of vcnfiabihty, or of know- 
ledge in general, it is the only conception that gives it mtelli- 
gibihty That commumcation or discourse is a necessary part 
of knowledge was seen by Plato long ago when he said that^ 
knowledge is judgment plus discourse What he failed to see 
was that discourse is not merely a necessary addendum to judg- 
ment, but that It is only in discourse that the judgment has 
any “existence," and that therefore it is only in discourse that 
a judgment can ultimately be validated 

C 

Meaning and Truth 

This account of verification can be justified only by detailed 
analysis of the processes of venfication in actual cases of know- 
ledge, more especially in physical science Such analysis we 
must reserve for later contexts ^ Here we shall content our- 
selves with indicating certain important consequences of the 
mam conclusions of this chapter 
The general theme of the chapter is the normative problem 
of language This problem appeared at three points (a) in 
connection with the mobihty of language and consequent 
mutation of meanmgs, (i) the ambiguity of words and the 
problem of context, (c) the empmeal entenon of meamng and 
the problem of a pnvileged context The cniaal positions of 
this chapter are [a) the denial that there is any such thing 
as empty word?— the principle that we cannot talk about any- 
thing that IS not , {b) the contextual theory of meaning which 
results , and the relation of meamng, as thus understood, 
to truth t 

' With jug-ard to the Ibe essentiaJ pnwt is that the entire 
notion of empty or meamngless words rests upon an over- 

'whatever tense it is used is itself « case of communication and mvolvet a tnadic 
relation. There u always some one who points something pointed to and some 
one to whom the object IS pointed out The act ofpomUng and therefore whatever 
venficabon u achieved through it n not complete xmtil the pointing is 
acknowledged This mvolves the mutual acknowledgment of common meanings 
•^ack of vmficauon m its simplest form is this process of 
* Chapter VII, pp 383 ff Chapter XI m 545 ff 



CHAPTER VI 


INTELLIGIBLE COMMUNICATION ITS NATURE 
AND CONDITIONS 

I 

THE SPEECH COMMUNITV 

WHATEVER else language is, it is, as we h^ve said, meaningful 
communication between man and man Latiguage, as language, 
has no reality except in the speech cominumty This is one 
of the basal conceptions of hnguistic science, part of the “new 
speech notion” of which we spoke in ar\ earher connection 
(Chapter II) This position was further established by our 
analysis of hnguistic meamng, in its aspci^ts both as "expres- 
sion” and “understanding ” The tnadic nature of linguistic 
meaning was established and elaborated m the proposition 
that linguistic meaning is present only where there is com- 
munication either overt or latent (Chapter HI) A still further 
step was taken when we analysed the relation of meamng to 
truth or to “verification ” It is quite true, we saw, that mean- 
ing and verification, intelligibility and truth, cannot be divorced 
But we also insisted that just as there is no meamng except 
in the speech community, so there is no venfication which 
does not involve communication Even the notion of “point- 
ing,” which IS taken as the pnmitivc forih and basal type of 
\enfication, is itself a case ofcommumcalKjn 
Cominunicat-on thus becomes a bas^I problem of any 
philosophy Its basal character has, mde&d, been recognized 
by all types fif philosophic thought For the ideahst, as for 
instance Royce in his later stages {The Prc,}>lem of Chnstiamty), 
communication becomes a basal categoiy So also for the 
reahst, as for instance Spaulding m his book, A World of Chance 
For Pragmatism also the same is true, as witness the chapter 
on Communication in John Dewey^s ^perxtnce and Kature ^ 

The basal character of commumcatioh mtelhgible com- 

munication — vs, accordingly, indisputable But what that 
communication is — its nature and its limits^ as well as the con- 
* Published by George Allen 6^ Unvm Ltd 
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ditjons and presuppositions of such communication — are entirely 
different questions Expressed in Kantian terms, we have the 
quaestw facti and the quaestio juris The quaestio faett concerns 
the nature and range of communication, the guaesUo juris 
concerns the question of what is involved in intelhgible 
communication How is intelligible communication uberhaupt 
possible’ In attempting to answer these questions we shall 
begin with the facts of commumcation, under the general 
heading, the nature of intelligible commumcation We shall 
then proceed to the theones which attempt to explain or 
interpret it 


II 

THE NATURE OF mTELUCIBLE COMMUNICATION 

A 

Communication takes place in other ways and through other 
media than that of language, but intelligible commumcation, 
I shall maintain, is possible only through language If language 
first created the world of meanings, it is only through language 
as a medium that these meamngs can be communicated It is 
true that meaning of a sort may be communicated through 
non-hnguistic symbols, as in both science and art, and of this 
we shall have more to say in a later context, but it is one of 
language that these symbols have developed and to language 
they must ultimately return 

Communication by language is, to be sure, but one phase 
of a more general phenomenon Naturahsts make us familiar 
with marvels of communication between bees and ants, to say 
nothing of the higher vertebrates Anthropologists find among 
primitives non linguistic types of communication of extra- 
ordinary subtlety But the fundamental characteristic of all 
such forms of communication is that they are bound up ivith 
the here and now Karl Btihlcr has developed this point at 
considerable length, m contrasting animal communication 
with human, as extended by language In the animal world 
the individual does enter into communication with others of 
his speaes through certain signs, but these signs always remaiS** 
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adherent to the thing signified and this non mobility of signs 
for ever limits commumcation to the here and the now ^ 

This limitation of animal communication for ever marks it 
off from human Even the case which comes closest to human 
language, namely, ammal cnes, shows the same hmitationsr 
Let us suppose that such cnes, as for instance the warmng 
cry, contain something more than the emotional element, 
namely, potential indication and predication , even these func 
tions are never separable from the here and the now The 
sign through which the communication is given, whether it 
be the bit of pollen which the bee gives to another member 
of the hive, as a means of orientation, or a cry of warmng or 
matmg, is always & cue to hehamouTy and so far as we know, 
that IS ail that is coramumcated The cooing of doves is a 
form ofcommumcauon but, unless we arc guilty of the psycho- 
logist’s fallacy, all that it commumcates is just this behavioural 
meamng We may descnbe this as behavioural communication 
m contrast with intelligible 

There is this behavioural commumcation between human 
beings also Linguistic commumcaUon is embedded m it and 
presupposes it The “language” of eyes, of touch and of 
pantomime, above all of gesture, developed by means of 
empathy m the broad sense, acts both as vital context m which 
language gets part of its meamng and also as a means of 
enhancement of commumcation through language But this 
form of human commumcation, in so far as it can be disUn 
gmshed from linguistic, differs in no wise from ammal com- 
mumcation The gross but witty saying of Balzac, that ‘ where 
we cannot understand each other with our heads, we can 
with our tails,” expresses the pomt admirably TTie erotic 
‘ language’ ofreyes and touch is made up of signs which have 
meaning, but unless supplemented by language, only be- 
havioural meaning Here also thar meamng is their function 
as cues to behaviour On this level human commumcation is 
also bound to the here and the now 
This, then, is what I shall descnbe as behavioural com 
mumcatiofi, whether found m ammals or men In contrast to 
this, intelligibly commumcation is of a sigmficantly different 
^aracter Here expression is not merely a cue to behaviour 
* Chapter IH p 97 f 
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but has, as its correlate, undeistanding*{i?^ VersUhen). Strictly 
spealdng, behavioural communication involves no under- 
standing, despite Balzac’s doubtful use of the term. What 
undcntanding involves we shall presently see. One thing we 
may say with a degree of certainty at this point. Only lan- 
guage, in some sense and some form, is understood. Intelligible 
communication is always a speech transaction and involves 
language in some sense. It is only in this way that communi- 
cation goes beyond the here and the now. 

Intelligible communication, of course, presupposes be- 
havioural. Communication, like language which is its medium, 
is, as Vossler says, deeply embedded in nature, and it is for 
this reason that the illusion constantly arises that they arc, of 
the same piece. But it is, as he further says, an illusion that 
must be constancy dispelled. As, to use Wrds xH Sapr, ■ 
“speech is a purely human, non-instinctivc function,” so also 
intelligible discourse, through language, although embedded 
in a vridcr area of behavioural intercourse and communi- 
cation, is clearly distinguishable from it. Let us then turn to 
a closer analysis of linguistic communication. 

B 

Tht Jfatare of InltUigibU Qmmmxtat^on. Dejhation 

Only linguistic communication is, then, intcUigible in the sense 
defined. Let us now see wherein linguistic communication 
consists. In developing my thesis I shall start with a definition 
of communication by Ogden and Richards. 

“A communication or language transaction, we are told, “is 
a use of symbols in such a way that acts of reference occur in 
the hearer which are similar in all relevant respects to those 
which are symbolized by them in the speaker.”^ We may 
accept this definition as a starting pohtt. As all meaning 
involves reference, so all commuiucation of meaning involves 
a similarity of reference in speaker and hearer. The real prol^ 
1cm, however, is contained in the apparently harmless quali- 
fying clause, “in all relevant respects.” This h the “joter” in all 
such definitions. * 


^ O/. n/,p.ao7. 
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It IS immediately clear, of course, that there is no use of 
linguistic symbols in which the references are similar in all 
respects The mere fact that, in addition to the primary refer- 
ence or intention of any word, there are secondary indirect 
references, variable in speaker and hearer, makes it clear that 
if intelligible communication, or understanding, involved similar 
reference in all respects, communication in any sense and in 
*any degree would be impossible On the other hand, it is 
equally clear that, for a genuine speech transaction to take 
place, the indirect references, or second intentions, must be 
similar in some degree It is, then, the notion of relevance 
that IS crucial Let us proceed to a further analysis of this 
notion 

It is precisely the character of all verbal signs that they 
have plural references In the case of metaphorical language 
— and in a sense all language is metaphorical — there is a 
double reference, to tuo domains or universes of discourse 
If the poet says, “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” in order 
that the meanmg may be conveyed, it is necessary not only 
that the primary reference be similar, but the secondary also 
Again, if the speaker says, the sun rises and sets, and the 
hearer retorts, it does not nsc and set, the two are, indeed, 
referring to the same thing or entity, but to different contexts 
or universes of discourse They “speak different languages” 
and unless the one language be “translated” into the other, 
understanding or intelligible communication is impossible 
We may say, then, that the similarity of reference which makes 
intelligible communication possible includes (a) similanty of 
referend, but also {b) similarity of context or of universe of dis 
course Speaker and hearer cannot understand each other 
unless they recognize the same universe of discourse and 
mutually acknowledge the presuppositioqf which constitute 
or determine that universe 

We have here, I think, in pnnciple, that which distinguishes 
intelligible from behavioural communication In the case of 
the latter there is merely similanty of reference to objects, m 
the case £)f the former the reference is never merely to entities, 
but always idtimately to similar universes of discourse All 
linguistic meamng is referential, but it is also systeimc ^ 

^ Chapter V, p 201 f 
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G 

The Problem of **Understandinf' 

Returning, then, to our iniual definition, a communication or 
language transaction is, indeed, a use of signs or symbols in 
such a way that acts of reference occur in the hearer that are 
similar in all relevant respects to those that are symbolized 
m the speaker, but when the notion of relevance is analysed, 
It IS found to include not only similarity of references, but also , 
similarity of suppositions which give these references their 
meaning Every genuine language transaction involves mutual 
understanding or what we shall later designate as “mutuahty 
of imnd ” 

These notions may be further elucidated by reference to 
our previous analysis of “understanding “ A language trans- 
action always consists in the two correlauve functions of 
expression and understanding Until there is understanding 
no intelligible communication has taken place I do not, of 
course, say that no commumcation has taken place There is 
behavioural communication of the types desenbed in which 
the expression is a cue to action In purely behavioural com 
mumcation there is, however, no understanding because there 
IS no interpretation The nature and conditions of under- 
standing have been examined m an earher context ^ Our task 
here is to connect these results with our present studv of 
communication and of the mutual understanding involved 

On me condition of mutual understanding, or intelligible 
commumcation, all linguists seem to be agreed, namely what 
Sapir calls “tacit recognition” of the universal ’Tor the simple 
expenence is lodged in the individual consciousness and is, 
strictly speaking incominurucablc To be corrftnumcated it 
must needs be referred to a class that is taatly accepted by 
the community as an identity ’* The umvenal is present, we 
found, m the first precipitate of language and the acknowledg- 
ment of this, whether expressed or unexpressed, is the necessary 
condition of understan^ng * But understandmg, when ade 
quately analj^ed, involves the tacit recogmtion or acknowledg- 
ment of more than this There is, to be sure, the quesUon of 

* Chapter III pp lao ff * Chapter III, p iigf 
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“outer” and “inner” speech form — and of this we shall speak 
presently — but more fundamental still is the apprehension 
and tacit recognition of what Husserl calls intentionality 
Reference of a sign or symbol to an object or entity is not 
the sole condition of meaning Meamng involves reference te 
a universe of discourse, and it is the mutual rccogmtion of 
the presupposition {suppostUo) that constitutes this universe 
which conditions the communication of this meamng This 
supposition, moreover, when doscly examined, is found to 
involve always a reference, direct or indirect, to values ^ It is 
the tacit acknowledgment of these values which, as we shall 
see more fully later, ultimately conditions mutual under- 
standing 

D 

The Miracle of Language 

The "miracle of language,” as it is generally recognized by 
all who have given much study to it, is found precisely at this 
pomt Language is elhpucal, there is much more understood 
than IS expressed No account ofcommumcation can be given 
in terms of language considered as merely articulated sounds 
It must mclude also that which is understood or presupposed 
Communication, or conveyance of meamng, is not “transfer” 
of ideas from one mind to another (that is merely a figure of 
speeih) , the nurade of it is that, through the sounds, which 
alone can be conveyed in this seme, that which is merdy 
“understood,” m both speaker and hearer, can be mutually 
recognized and acknowledged This mystenous fact any theory 
of commumcation must make intdligible 

In any case^ communication is not the “simple and prosaic” 
thmg sometimes supposed, or better it » supple only to those 
who do not realize what it mdudes A language transaction is 
not simply a more complicated form of behavioural com 
mumcation Even the behavioural communication of ammals 
has Its dement of mystery Commumcation, even when limited 
to the here and the now, even when largely emotive, is a 
phenomenon v^jhich, while it may be desenbed, is not wholly 
^asy to understand, as we shall presently see But ImguisUc 
* Chapter III, p 196 C 
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or intelligible communication raises additional problems, pre* 
cisely those indicated by its elliptical character. It is these 
which we must have chiefly in mind when, we examine theories 
of communication. 

Ill 

INTELUGIBLE COMMUNICATION AND THE PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 

A 

One of the specific problems of linguistic communication is 
that of translation, and certain aspects of this problem must 
be considered if the real nature of intelligible communication 
is to be understood. “Merdy listening to and understanding 
the speech of anyone is,” as Vossler rightly maintains, “a 
translating of his meaning into mine.”^ Translation in this 
broad sense includes conveyance of meaning from one lan- 
guage, or one speech community, to another, and also from 
one universe of discoune to another within the same speech 
community. We shall use the notion in both these senses, this 
double use being sanctioned alike by usage and by the actual 
facts of communication. 

The problem of translation is connected with that of com- 
mimicadon in two ways: first with respect to the range and 
secondly with respect to the adequacy of communication. The 
possibility of the translation from one language to another — 
often languages very remote in both time and character — 
implies that the range of communication is* very gaeat,* and 
this fact must be taken into account in our theories of com- 
munication. But even more than this extension.or range is the 
adequacy with v hich meaning is conveyed. There are limits 
of translation — and just what these limits are is one of the 
important problems of a theory of translation — but meanings 
do get translated from one language to another with “astound- 
ing adequacy.” 

We shall then take up the problems of translation briefly 
from the standpoint of their bearing on compiunication (the 
details are more adequately discussed in Appendix II). V(c 
* Karl VoMler, Tht Spwit Langvag$ end Cmlwttum, p. i8t. 
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shall first examine translation from one language to another 
and secondly from one universe of discourse to another. 

B 

Translation from One Language to Another 

The tendency to oversimpbfy the facts of communication m 
general appears again m connection with the problems of 
translation Thus for Ogden and Richards, with their con- 
ception of commuiucation as descnbed above, translation also 
becomes, m pnnaple at least, a simple matter, and they are 
disposed to make merry at the expense of such writers as 
Croce and Sapir who, to their minds, make of it much more 
of a problem than it really is The issue here is in principle 
the same as that which anses m connection with the speech 
transaction in general, but m the case of translaUon the prob- 
lem 18 complicated by the fact that where different languages 
are involved, the media of communication in question vary 
greatly both with respect to outer and inner speech form 
The position of Ogden and Richards is, as we have said, 
extremely simple “Any purely symbobc use of words’* (here 
symbolic is used in the purely denotative sense) “can be 
reproduced if in the two vocabulancs similar symbolic dis- 
tinctions have been developed Otherwise paraphrases or new 
symljols will be required and the degree of possible corre- 
spondence IS a matter which can be simply investigated ” 
On the other hand, when “emotive functions’* arc involved 
“the less easy wsU be the blending of these two vocabularies ’’ 
Here, as m the case of the speech transaction in general, the 
problem is sirppbfied by the easy device of the dual classifi- 
cabon of speech functions, the distinction h-tween the trans- 
latable and untranslatable being thus accounted for 

For linguists in general, however, the situation is not quite 
so simple There are problems here not even envisaged in the 
above account The chief of these is the fact that m the case 
of literature, as distinguished from science, there are some 
forms, such forf instance as a play of Shakespeare, which are 
^anslatable with scarcely any loss of meaning, while there 
are others, as for instance a lync of Swinburne, wluch arc as 

I 
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good as untranslatable How account for this difference, not 
so much one of degree, as offundamental character’ To meet 
this situation linguists have formidated the hypothesis of two 
layers or levels of meamng in language — one, in the words of 
Sapir, “the latent content of language — our intuitive record 
of experience” — and the other “the particular comformation 
of given language — the specific how of our record of experi- 
ence It IS the former that is translatable, the latter thus 
IS not The same hypothesis is formulated by Vossler, although 
in slightly different terms These differences, which are not 
offundamental importance, ivill be discussed m the Appendix, 
here we are concerned merely with the doctnne of the two 
levels of meamng and its bearing on the general question of 
commum cation 

First of all, the theory seems necessary to account for the 
facts of translation if these facts arc properly understood 
Only so can wc explain this extraordinary difference in the 
translatability of different forms of the literary art This, I 
think, despite their differences in terminology, both Sapir and 
Vossler have shown But, m the second place, this theory has 
important implicauons for our theory communication It 
reinforces, I think, our conception of what is involved in the 
phenomenon of “undentanding” in a speech transaction In 
the case of translation understanding involves two things In 
order to understand, m the intimate sense of those who share 
the same medium of expression, a feeling for the same ‘Specific 
how” of our record of experience — the same inner form — is 
necessary, but for understanding in the more general sense 
It IS the latent content of all language, or our^intmUv§ record 
of experience, which is determinative It is this "layer of mean- 
ing” which is sigmficant for the understanding of the svider 
ranges of translation It is this layer of meaning also that, as 
wc shall see, is significant for our theory of communication 

Such attempts as the preceding to solve the problems of 
translation seem to many unduly complex and to involve the 
mysterious Commenting on the theory, Ogden and Richards 
remark, “If we attempt to deal with the difficulhe^ of trans- 
lation in terms of the ‘latent contenV of the hnguistic medium 
and of the non-hnguistic layer in which intuition moves. 
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mysteries are inevitable.*** Perhaps they are. Perhaps some 
clement of mystery is not wholly escapable in dealing with 
the miracle of language and communicadon. It is better to 
leave an element of mystery than to be wholly inadequate. 
For Ogden and Richards there is no mystery in translation,^ 
or. indeed in communication in any of its forms, apparently 
for the reason that they arc not wholly aware of the problems 
really involved. This we shall sec later, I think, in our examin- 
ation of Richards’s theory of communication. In any case it 
.does not seem to me possible to characterize the line between 
the translatable and untranslatable except in terms of some 
such concepts and hypotheses as we have been considering. 

G 

Translation from One Universe of Discourse to Another 

It is a well-known fact that while much that belongs to the 
special genius of a language is not transferable into an alien 
tongue, there is also often much that I cannot communicate 
to some of those who speak my own language. In fact it is 
frequently the case that there are meanings which I can 
convey linguistically to one of an alien tongue which I cannot 
convey to some of my fellow countrymen with whom I share 
a common speech. The man to whom I cannot communicate 
my meaning (because we do not share a common universe of 
discourse, the same assumptions and suppositions), does in 
very truth “speak another language,” and translation of my 
meaning into his is a condition of understanding. ^The phrase 
is then not a mere figure of speech but a statement of brute 
fact. For language is, as wc have seen, not the squeaks and 
grunts, nor the symbols on paper, nor again the syntax which 
makes up its structure; meaning is part of the speech- notion 
ibeft?* ft IS wilfi transfatibn in tfiis second sense that wc are 
* now concerned. 

A speech transaction within the same speech community 
admits of ymllarity or identity of reference in all these respects 
which we have considered in connection with translation in 
general, namely, in the “latent content” of all language. It 

^‘O^nl.paaB * Chapter 11, p 65 f 
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Marriage, as we have seen, means one thing m the mouth of 
a jurist, another in the mouth of a pnest and still another in 
the mouth of an anthropologist It is, however, possible for 
the one to understand the other But the meaning understood 
does not consist merely in the similarity of reference — in thf 
sense of reference to the same behavioural fact which is part 
of marriage in any sense of the word — but rather to the sharing, 
imaginatively at least, of the suppositions and values which 
determine the meaning 


D 

Types of InUUigibtlity 

At this point I should like to make a bnef excursus into a 
related topic which grows directly out of the present one and 
which has considerable significance for the more philosophical 
considerations to come It is the notion of different types of 
intelligibility We have spoken of different spmtual idioms 
Just as within two different languages there are different 
idioms, so within the same language there are different spiritual 
idioms corresponding to different universes of discourse As 
communication involves passage from one idiom to another 
in the first case, so does it m the second case also Such a 
spiritual idiom when it becomes systematized I call a “type 
of iiftelhgibility “ Thus, again by a figure of speech, we speak 
of the idiom of science or the idiom of poetry or religion 
This is also no mere figure of speech, but, as I hold, a brute 
fact These idiojns represent different languages with different 
norms of intelligibility, and passage from one type to another, 
translation in the broad sen^e, is one of the fundamental 
problems of philosophical semantics 

This notion of types of intelligibility has received special 
attention m recent philosophical literature It underlies the 
entire development of Cassirer’s philosophy of different “sym- 
bolic forms,” but it has also received a very interesting 
expression in C Lloyd Morgan’s recent Frey Lecture entitled 
Science and Drama His mam contention is that there are two 
radically different ways of descnbmg and understanding the 
•^orld that of science, which broadly speaking consists in 
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one of the problems of philosophical semantics is the relation 
of these forms to each other and the possibility of translation 
— translation being used in this broader sense — from one such 
“language” or idiom to another It is at this point that prob- 
lems of metaphysics and of philosophical semantics 
fundamentally related 


E 

“Real Commumeation ” Again the “Miracle of Language^ 

After this excursus we may return to the more general problem 
of the nature of intelligible communication to which our study 
of translation was intended to contribute — namely the problem 
of the range of commumeation and the related question of 
the adequacy of inteUigible commumeation 
The impression of the “miracle of language” made upon us 
by an examination of all that is involved m a “speech tran 
saction” is deepened by our consideration of the range of such 
transactions as exhibited by the facts of translation It is true 
that there are hmits to translation, but when these are duly 
weighed, it still remains the fact that both the range and the 
adequacy of translation arc very great This fact, no less than 
the nuracic of any speech transaction as such, will, we shall 
find, necessarily have great weight in deterrmmng our theory 
of the conditions of commumeation 
The outstanding fact of linguistic commumeation is, then, 
Its extraordinary depth and range All language is elliptical, 
but the possibijity of supplying that which is left out is, to all 
intents and purposes, unlimited Despite this fact, there are 
views of lan^age which stress the limits of commumeation 
rather than its range “Does anyone beheve^” asks Macterhnek, 
“that by means of language any real commumeation can pass 
from man to man^” It is the position expressed in the old 
saymg “Sprxcht die Seele, spncht die Seele mch mehr ” 

This idea of the hmits of language as a medium of expression 
IS very old It is held, as m Plato’s later theory, that the soul 
has direct iiMight into reahty, but that this insight is not 
communicable m language ^ It is the fashion to day also to 
^ Chapter I p 54 f 
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cation is that under certain circumstances separate minds have 
closely similar experiences. We have now only to examine tiic 
thcor)'^ based upon this assumption to turn our doubts about 
its validity into certainties. This naturalistic or bchaviouristic 
theory is stated much more adequately by C. I. Lewis in his 
Mind and the World Order. We shall therefore use his statement 
as tlic basis for our examination. 

“The only condidons of communication/’ he tells us — and 
under communication he includes the entire range of linguistic 
and non-Iinguistic, behavioural and intelligible — “are the fact 
that wc are creatures fundamentally alike and that we arc 
confronted by a common reality.” Negatively stated, there is 
nothing else of which wc may say absolutely that “unless tins 
much were common in what is given us, we could not under- 
stand each other at all.” As speech itself is “only that part of 
behaviour which is most significant of meanings and most 
useful for communication,” so linguistic communication is only 
that part of communication in general which is most significant, 
and the conditions of that communication are notliing more 
than the conditions of any other form. 

B 

The Limilj oj ikt BehaciourUtic Thzory 

This simple answer is most natural and plausible. The law of 
panimony would seem to counsel us to reduce the problem 
to its simplest terms and to seek only those conditions which 
are indispensable to the simplest form of cdmmunicatio'n. 
Nevertheless, whatever plausibility it has it gels, I think it 
can. hn. difwu. fr/vn. thr. rxijJfolalmn, of. an. amhisgut^ in. thn 
notion of similarity 'In both of its aspects. Let us then examine 
this view, separating for the moment the two conditions, 
namely, (e) similarity of organism ("creatures fundamentally 
alike”) and (6) similarity of environment (“common reality”). 

The fact that the creatures concerned in communication arc 
fundamentally alike does seem to explain behavioural com- 
munication without a remainder. The cooing of^doves or the 
mating cry arc forms of such commutucation and, unless we 
are guilty of die psychologist’s fallacy, all that they com- 
4 
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mumcate arc cues to behaviour, and probably ail that is 
required here is similarity of instinctive and emotive structure. 
But the situation is significandy different when we come to 
intelligible communication. In behavioural communication 
there is similarity of reference, but no sense of the “relevtmt 
respects” in which the similarity exists. It is this clement of 
relevance — and the tacit or expressed rccogmtion of this 
relevance, acknowledgment of the intcnsional element, of the 
universe of discourse and its presuppositions — that constitutes 
and conditions intelligible communication. This no mere 
external similarity of organism can explain. The likeness of 
the creatures communicating must go far beyond this con- 
ception. 

We may conclude, then, that the notion of similarity of 
organism, of creatures fundamentally alike, is a wholly am- 
biguous notion. Taken in one of its possible meanings — its 
simplest — it cannot by any stretch of the imagination be made 
to explain any but the lowest levels of communication. Taken 
in a broader sense— so that it may be capable of application 
to higher levels of communication— it includes similarity of 
mental structure, a certain “mutuality of mind” to use 9 term 
also employed by Professor Lewis, an inclusion which as we 
shall see begs the entire question at issue. A similar ambiguity 
we shall find inherent in the second condition, namely a 
“eommon reality,” or similarity of environment. 

Communication in all its forms involves similarity of refer- 
ence. Even behavioural communication, as in animal cries, 
involves reference, in the sense at least of indefinite reference 
to a context' or situation. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
reference would be impossible unless the communicating 
organisms had a common reality. Now similarity of environ- 
ment, in the sense of similarity of conditibns of physical exist- 
ence, may concdvably be suSident to account for tins clement 
of reference in animal communication. But the common reality 
necessary to account for the similarity of reference in linguistic 
communication goes far beyond the physical environment. 
Such communication is not confined to the here and the now 
— to the cohtext of situation — ^but extends to univenes of 
discourse far beyond the merely physical context. 

TT- . notion of a common 
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reality is thoroughly ambiguous Taken in one sense, the 
simplest, it can explain only the simplest cases of sirmlanty 
of reference, namely the here and the noiv Taken m a broader 
sense, so that it may be extended to include other forms of 
cammumcation and reference, it assumes in the notion of 
common reality the very elements of commurnty which it 
seeks to explain Professor Lewis taatly recognizes this fact in 
his admission that the reahty is “largely constructed ” This 
aspect of reahty, however large it may be — ^in that it ts con- 
structed — implies not only mind, but an initial mutuahty of 
mmd, m other words the very commumcation which it is 
designed to explain 


C 

of Communication on the Behaviounshc Theory 

The basal issues involved in this question are so important 
as to warrant still further discussion These issues are brought 
out clearly in a passage m which Professor Lewis puts his 
theory to the test of certain hypothetical cases His thesis is 
that, on these simple assumptions, there would be the possi- 
bihty of the indefimte extensibility of understanding and com 
mumcation Now it is just this thesis that I would challenge — 
not of course the “miracle of commumcation*' — but its possi- 
bihty on Professor Lewis’s assumptions 
He points out, Best of all, that, as an actual fact an imtial 
commurnty between like-minded individuals is capable of 
enormous expansion, and that the manner of that expansion 
IS faimhar He supposes two men, speaking different languages 
but having a few words in common, to be chained to the 
opposite walls of a <.dark cell, so that the possibility of estab- 
lishing common meamngs by pointing and naming would be 
at a minimum “With good luck m the imtial common con- 
cepts and with a high order of intelligence, they would ever 
tuaily establish a very large range of common notions ” H 
cites the actual case of Helen Keller, in which a normkl rang 
of understanding has been developed from an onginal coma 
dence of merely kinaesthetic and contact sensations He th« 
passes to the illustration I have spcafically m mind Suppos 
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there should be creatures on Mars of a high order of mentality 
They might psychologically be rather different from ourselves 
and have senses and experience Iar;gely incomparable with 
our own Yet if we could establish some initial common 
understanding (say if we should signal them by light flashes, 

, — — , , and they should eventually respond wife 

, , ), then in spite of our 

differences from them, “it would be hard to set a hmit beyond 
which It could with certainty be said that our common under- 
standing could not go ” He speaks of the indefinite extensi- 
bility of conceptual understanding 
Now It IS just this thesis of indefimte extensibihty of under- 
standing that I would challenge Not, I repeat, the fact — that 
is indeed the very character of hnguistic communication — but 
the possibthiy of the fact on Professor Lewis’s premises Assuming 
merely a siimlanty of orgamsm that consists solely in coinci- 
dence of kinaesthctic and contact sensations, and similarity 
of environment or common reahty that is no more than hght 
flashes, no such extension of commumcation is conceivable 
Much more must be assumed— and actually much more tr 
assumed m Lewis’s statement of the situation — namely, “an 
initial community of Ukc-minded persons, creatures of a high 
order of mentahty ’’ In these comparatively innocent phrases 
IS concealed all that I am contending for For what do these 
phrases mean^ I do not know what hke-minded individuals 
mean unless that they have hkc categories and acknowledge 
like values I do not know what “a high order of mentality” 
means unless an order of mentahty in which language, and 
the mcamngs it embodies, have already developed In order 
that such an ^tension of conceptual understanding may be 
possible, It is not necessary, of course, that there should be 
languages of* the same external form, but it is necessary as 
Jespersen says, that there shall be commbnity of “notions” 
lying at the back of the linguistic or grammatical forms It is 
not necessary that they shall have the “same sense of values” 
— the tremendous histoncal dilTcrences show this — but it is 
necessary that there shall be, however hmited, a “common- 
wealth of objecuve values,” mutually acknoivledgcd 
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D 

Tacit Assumptions of the Behaviounstic Theory 

The entire problem at issue here is clearly stated by Professor 
Leivis when he tells us (p 96) that for our actual and most 
elaborate mutual understanding a simple foundation would 
be sufficient — ^“a relatively meagre mutuality of concepts, 
given human powers of discnmination, abstraction and relation 
and our human social habits, would be all that is necessary ” 
He IS not argumg, he continues, “that it is from such a meagre 
basis of initial mutuality that the community of understanding 
actually develops ” He ivishes only to point out the fact that, 
“given such a meagre mutuality, elaborate common under- 
standing would develop, and that to argue straight from our 
common understanding to an equally extended coinadcnce 
of felt quabties or given cxpcnence, is unnecessary and 
fallacious ” 

With the actual extent of this iniual mutuality I am not 
greatly concerned, but rather with the fact that such mutuality 
IS postulated and what its postulation involves The relatively 
meagre mutuality assumed by Professor Lewis seems to me a 
rather generous allowance, and one out of which almost any 
type of commumcation can be developed It is, I repeat, wth 
the notion of initial mutuality of mind itself that I am con- 
cerned It includes, it seems to me obvious, much more (Han 
what was stated m the onginal premises Not merely an 
external similarity of creatures, not merely a common external 
environment that acts causally upon the creatures in the same 
way Mutuality of mind, if it means anythmg at all, means 
mutual acknowledgment of certain meanings and values and 
rc IS on’iy upon fne Jpasis ol such acKnoWiedgmcnt fnat any rea'i 
commumcation, as distinguished from merely apparent, is 
possible at all 

Professor Lewis’s interest in the problem of commumcation 
IS pnmanly an epistemological one He recogmzes that know- 
ledge is public and involves commumcation Part of the prob 
lem of knowledge is then always the question of what is 
necessary for communication On this point he takes issue with 
both the sensationalist and the rationalist, with the realist * 
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and the idealist, as to what is necessary for intelligible com- 
munication The former insists that our common world u 
given to us m a common sensory experience, the latter insists 
upon the assumption of “an ideal and complete agreement 
in an immutable set of categones “ Theones of both types, 
he holds, are based on “nothing more or less than beautiful 
myth” (p 92) Elements of myth there may be in both these 
theones of commumty of mind, but the notion of commumty of 
mind Itself is far from myth, for this notion in some form alone 
makes mtelhgible the element of commumcation necessary for 
knowledge This is the essence of the transcendental theory to 
which we shall noiv turn 


V 

CONDITIONS OF INTELUGIBLE COMMUNICATION THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL THEORY 

A 

Commumcation, I think we may now see from the foregoing, 
IS scarcely the simple thing which the naturalistic theory 
envisages It may be prosaic enough— much of it doubtless is— 
but that it is as described by Richards only a most naive 
analysis could for a moment suppose The mystenes made of 
this matter of commumcation are not at all artifiaal, but 
thoroughly genumc to anyone who takes the trouble to analyse 
what IS really involved in a speech transaction The miracle 
of language, as we have come to understand it, lies precisely 
in the fact that it is elliptical — that so much more is under- 
stood than 13 expressed It is precisely the range of this mutual 
understandirig, of this a priori mutuahty of mind that neces 

Let us then examine those theones which, according to 
Richards, brmg in transcendental considerations when they 
are unnecessary Our task will mclude three phrases, (c) the 
reasons for bnnging m such considerations, {b) a statement 
of the transcendental theory, and (c) evidence for the 
theory ‘ 
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B 

The 'Reasons for the Transcendental Tkeo^ 

Fiist of all, those who reject the naturalistic theory, do so, 
according to Professor Richards, “because of some mystical, 
poetic conception of intermingling, penetration of minds, or 
even, that particular minds are an illusory appearance of an 
underlying unity of mind.” They reject the simpler theory 
and accept the more involved, “not on grounds of evidence, 
but on groimds of desire, due to the influence of the contrary 
opinion on their attitudes towards their fellows,” We shall 
consider first this account of the motives for rejecting the 
naturalistic theory and then proceed to develop the real 
grount^ of those theories which find transcendental considera- 
tion necessary. 

The rejection of the naturalisric theory, it must now be 
e\adent, is not based wholly on grounds of desire, although it 
is not entirely clear why the presence of this desire for real 
communication tvith our fellows and oneness of a more internal 
kind should not be considered at least part of the evidence. 
Nor is the rejecdon due to mystical and poetic conceptions 
of intermingling or penetration of minds, although the trans- 
cendental conception has often been expressed poetically — and 
very beautifully at that — and there seems no good reason why 
in certain contexts it should not be so expressed. Indeed tfie 
omnipresence of this notion in all the higher ranges of poetry 
seems to me to be part of the evidence for its truth. No, the 
real reasons for its rejection arc of quite another orders It*is 
precisely the facts of communication, their character and their 
range, which, when examined closely, make su^h a theory 
w^noViy uiunteXiipriiflfc 

But these are negative reasons. They arc indeed part of the 
evidence but there are also positive reasons. It is admitted by 
Professor Richards that **if there were direct contact of mind 
with mind, if actual transfcrcBcc and participation did occur, 
we should of course be compelled to adopt the transcendental 
theory.” “It does not occur,” but he holds, “and 50 arguments 
that assume it have the least weight.” Now, I am disposed to 
believe— and I think it can be shown— that Just this “direct 
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contact” and actual participation do occur (that is if the 
meaning of these terms is properly interpreted) , but I do not 
think that it is this fact alone that compels us to adopt the 
transcendental theory It is at best part of the evidence and, 
since It IS felt to be compelling by many, we shall considfr 
It briefly 

It IS immediately clear that both of these terms, direct 
contact and participation, are figurative expressions taken from 
the physical universe of discourse There is, of course, no 
contact in the literal sense and no mind becomes part of 
another mind in any spatial sense Properly interpreted, the 
problem becomes this is there any initial mutuality of xmnd, 
prior to and conditioning communication of meaning from 
mind to mind’ In other words is there any real communi 
cation, as distinguished from merely “apparent” (that is merely 
similarity of references in two wholly separate minds)’ If so, 
IS there any evidence for it’ 

When the question is formulated in this way I think it will 
be seen to be m essence the same problem which we have m 
connection with “the knowledge of other mind ” Is there any 
direct or immediate knowledge, or is what we call knowledge 
of other mind merely indirect or mediate knowledge by analog* 
ous inference or Einftlhlung (empathy)’ For real communi- 
cation, in the sense in which we have defined it, presupposes 
this direct knowledge The first type of theory holds that there 
IS tlirect awareness or intuition of other minds, and that this 
awareness is a function of a oneness or mutuality of mind that 
transcends and is presupposed by expenence The latter, 
starting from tjie assumption of the natural isolation of minds, 
and their merely external similanty, attempts to account for 
what knowledge of other mmd there actually is by processes 
of analogical* inference or imaginative pro_;^ecUon 
This latter theory is pracUcaly abandontd m cither form 
As for the first form, the most significant reason is the fact that 
analogical inference, one of the weakest types of inference, is 
made the basis for one of the strongest of all certitudes This 
certitudcrjs itself not generated by analogical inference , rather 
IS It true that our inference by analogy, as to the content of 
other minds, actually presupposes this initial certitude and an 
r initial mutuahty of mind 
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This sOTous difficulty in the first form of the theory led to 
Its abandonment and to the belief that the basis of this cer- 
tainty must be sought m something deeper, namely, m the 
ongmalitj and immediacy of feeling Yet, on examination, tt 
becomes clear that this theory (of Einflhlmg) is really m 
scarcely better position It is true that it enables us to under- 
stand better those forms of pre-lmguistic commumcauon, 
belore language and ideal construction, necessarily pre- 
supposed by the inference theory, have been developed But 
this theory has the same fundamental weakness as the other— 
namely, that here again one of the strongest of cerutudes is 
based upon nothing stronger than imaginative projccuon A 
‘s present in this form of the theory no less than 
in the first It seeks to explain communication m terms nluch 
already presuppose its existence It is one of the services of 
bcheler to have exposed the weakness of the EiMtung theory 
” Ti^^ diat of analogous inference * 

lore are, then, reasons of fact for bnnging in transcen 
dental considerauons These are precisely the evidenee for 
direct commumcation of mind with mind which, according to 
Kichards, if it existed, would necessitate the transcendental 
theory Let me state the situauon in another way There is 
'^°”^”J“d*hation — not merely apparent, as on the theory 
Kichards and Lewis In other words, it is not true that all 
dommumcation is the simple fact that separate 
niin have similar expencnces That would be no real com^ 
jTiunication at all but merely apparent Now, the point I am 
erc making is this All the attempts to explain knowledge of 
0 ner mind actually presuppose, as we have seen, this real 
communication 


I interesting study of this problem by KafI Jaspers in 

us o^ cnuilcd Pkilosophte, this point is argued with great 
orce He distinguishes between hnguistic and what he calls 
wustcntial or “cigentliche Kommunikation” and shows quite 
c early that the former presupposes the latter It is, he admits, 
a ways possible to deny real communication and to give it 
1C status of illusion It is ako probable, as he furthcr'admits, 
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that it is not possible to refute this denial logically. It may be 
maintained that man is after all ultimately himself and not 
another. Real sharing of meaning is impossible. The individual 
is a monad without windows. Such a denial cannot be refuted 
logically, for it starts with the metaphysical assumption of •the 
severance of minds and therefore gets from its premises pre- 
cisely what was included in them. But it can be refuted diadec- 
tically, for it can be shown that the very communication that 
is thus denied is assumed in the denial.^ 

The question of the nature and significance of evidence of 
this type will be considered presently. Here our only point 
has been this. If, it was said, there were direct contact of mind 
with nund — real or existential communication — then we should 
be compelled to adopt the transcendental theory. It does not, 
however, occur, therefore our arguments that assume it have 
not the least weight. We have shown that it does occur, and 
so we proceed to the consideration of the transcendental 
theory which, it is admitted, these facts make necessary. 

C 

Formulation of the Transcendental Theory: The 
Metaphysical Speech Community 

We have seen the reasons, both negative and positive, which 
have pven rise to the transcendent^ theory of the conditions 
of intelligible communication. Let us now proceed to a state- 
ment of it. The theory has, indeed, often been formulated in 
p'oetJeal and 'mystical terms. There is, for instance, a poem of 
Matthew Arnold’s entitled Isolation in which the poet com- 
pares the spuls of men to islands scattered in the main; at 
their invisible bases they are united intt one vast continent, 
and in rare moments they become conscious of that deep- 
seated unity ; but for the most part they are only sensible of 
the distance which di^^de3 them from one another, by reason 
of the “divine ordinance” which 

“bade between their shores to be 
* The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 

' Karl Jsjpcn, Berlin, igga Ancsbre cbspterinhiriecoDd volunsc 

b devoted to the fubject of »nd lU relation to knowledge. 
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On the view here expressed, the isolation of minds is the 
surface phenomenon ; underlying unity is the more funda- 
mental. 

Poetical and mystical forms of statement arc not to be dis- 
missed lightly. Conceptions of intermingling and penetration, 
though figurative, are the only forms in which truth of this 
sort can be given concrete expression. If, then, we pass to more 
abstract forms it is because only in this form is the transcen- 
dental hypothesis or theory usable philosophically. The more 
abstract form substitutes for such notions die idea of an over- 
individual mind, of a transcendental self, or perhaps of a 
transcendental community of minds. The fundamental notion 
here is that of common experience — something shared by 
individual minds which makes possible intelligible communi- 
caUon. With this notion we arc already familiar through 
Professor Lewis’s criticism of it. This assumption or postulate 
of a common experience, whether in the form of common 
sensory experience or of an ideal or complete agreement in 
an immutable set of categories, is, we are told, nothing more 
than a “beautiful myth.” 

Now the essence of the transcendental theory is that we arc 
dealing not with myth (although there may be mythical or 
figurative elements in our forms of statement) but rather with 
epistemological “fact” and "necesaty." Few transccndcntalists 
— certainly not Kant himself—would be disposed to think jif 
the notion of the transcendental Self as more than a symbol 
for this underlying unity. But the unity thus symbolized is 
itself not a myth. It is a necessary condition of that univer- 
sality, that mutuality of mind however small, \rithout Which 
knowledge and its communication are impossible. ^Vhethcr 
for the unity thus symbolized we use tlie '*myth”«of an over- 
individual self or of an over-individual community is, from 
the present point of view, a matter of relative indifference. I 
do not much care in the present context whether one thinks 
of an all-embracing mind in which finite minds live and move 
and have their bang, or as an ©vw-individual society of minds. 
Important as these issues are in other contexts, thcy*are not 
the significant thing here. IVhat is significant i» the transcen- 
doitol minimum, or the minimum of “transcendental considera- 
tions,” ncccssarv for the understanding of intelligible conunutu- 
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cation All the rest may well contain an element of figure or 
myth as, I am inclined to bdievc, it did for Kant — altliough 
even then it would be very sigmficant myth 
It IS interesting that Kant himself recognized, although 
dimly, the relation of his transcendentalism to the problem of 
commumcation In a letter to Beck he is trying to make clear 
the ideas of the transcendental deduction of the categones 
He wntes “We cannot perceive connection as given, but 
we must ourselves make it, we must do the relating if we are 
to represent something to ourselves as related {even space and 
time themselves) It ts soltly tn respect to this connection that we are 
able to communicate with each other (italics mine) He 

adds humorously, “I may say as I am vmting, that I do not 
adequately understand myself” It is not strange that Kant, 
like many another wrestler with new thoughts, did not wholly 
understand himself, nor that later philosophers should under- 
stand him better than he did himself Kant was dimly aware 
that commumcation and communicabibty are part of the 
very notion of knowledge itself and that the element o? univer- 
sality which alone makes possible commumcation involves the 
notion of mind or self that transcends both the object and 
the individual commumcatmg subjects He saw clearly that 
it was solely by virtue of the iramccndental elements in know- 
ledge that intelligible commumcation itself, when really under- 
stood, becomes possible Surely that was a great thing to see, 
eWn if he saw it only dimly 


D 

Criitasms of the Transcendental Theory {JSmpxncisrd) 

“Professed transcendentalists have as a whole,” Professor 
Dewey tells us, “been more aware of the problems of com- 
mumcation than professed empinasts ” I think that after our 
examination ofnaturahstic and empirical attempts to “explain” 
intelligible commumcation, we may sec that he is right Never- 

* fo Beck July i 1794 in the Kant manusenpts m the Royal Library 

lit Berlui. Kant never worked out a theory of communication in lU relation W 
^wledge but ic u clear from his discussion of the notion m the Cnltgut cf 
judgment (in connection with the aesthetic and its objectivity) that objectivity and 
comnitiiKcability were closely related m hu mind 
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munication but at best a mere similarity of reference, is it 
not even more obvious that, if we start with a purely Iiistorical 
and relative view of selves, real communication — that is, com- 
munication in any but a behavioural sense — is impossible? 
Such a conception also is inadequate to carry the burden pf 
communication. This our examination of naturalistic theories 
has already abundantly shown. As a matter of fact. Professor 
Dewey actually starts with the assumption of real communi- 
cation and docs not try to explain it or make it intelligible. 
We are not surprised to find that, on the whole, he tends to 
make communication itself an ultimate category although he, 
of course, refuses to draw the transcendental and idealistic 
consequences involved. 

It is precisely the dravring of these consequences that he 
critidxcs in Royce in the latter part of the passage. “With the 
notion of a community of selves in Royce’s later philosophy, 
the circle has returned,” we are told, “to the empirical fact 
with wWch it might have started.” But that ts precisely what tt 
has not done. Empirical facts of communication there are, indeed, 
and it is upon such facts, of course, that theories of communi- 
cation must be based— but the community of selves as implied 
in these facts is itself not an empirical fact, verifiable in terms 
of the empirical criterion. It is, as we have seen, a transcen- 
dental requirement of intelligible communication. It is not, 
then, to a sociological notion of a community of selves that 
tlie' circle has returned, but to a transcendental or metaphysical 
conception of community. Whether this also is verifiable, in 
its own way, we shall presently ask, but it is above all necessary 
to tec .that tlus, community of selves is metaphysical. 

In his Spirit of Language in CtoihzaUont Karl Vosslcr makes 
use of the term metaphysical speech community. On his view 
— and it is the view here presented — it is impossible to under- 
stanri. Mjeenb. or. mreJlugWe. onmnwiairwari/in., ilk 'ts, 'iigjifir 
cance, without widening the notion of community and com- 
munication into a metaphysical conception. The linguist, as 
such, deals with what he calb empirical speech communities, 
some of 'them of very extensive range, but these empirical 
communities presuppose the metaphysical. The same require- 
ment has been expressed by Husserl when he tells us that the 
“prerequisite” of linguistic communication, when properly 
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understood, is “a transcendent'll monadism, a transcendental 
sociological phenomenology having reference to a manifest 
multipUaty of conscious subjects, communicating with each 
other ” 

. E 

The Qaestton of Evidence 

Whenever “transcendental considerations" arc brought into 
any theory of knowledge, empirical and naturalistic thinken 
always reply that for such there is no whit of evidence Now 
I have already indicated why, to my mmd, there is evidence 
for real communicauon in the sense of direct contact of mind 
with mind, or actual participation, if these terms are properly 
interpreted But, as I also indicated, it is not this evidence 
alone, or indeed chiefly, that forces us to accept the transcen- 
dental theory It is rather evidence of a more weighty character 
with which we arc here concerned 
In order to recognize and weigh evidence we must know 
precisely what the theory is for which we arc seeking evidence, 
and the kind of facts which would constitute evidence for the 
theory— in this case what the problems of intelligible com- 
murucation really are Of these problems the transcendentahsts 
have had, as Dewey says, in the main a better understanding 
than the empincists They are, as we have seen, the problems 
set by intelligible communication, and it u these facts which 
when properly analysed seem to require the hypothesis oi a 
transcendental mutuality of mmd 
Now It is quite clear, finl of all, what evidence for such an 
hypothesis or theory can not be The supra empirical, umty 
imphed in intelligible communication u supra empmcal and, 
therefore, by definition, not vcnfiable as an cmpincal fact by 
a direct application of the ‘^empinc^ entenon^' All that is 
directly observable are merely the facts of similanty of organism 
and of environment and these facts, as wc have already shown, 
constitute merely apparent, not real, communication, and are 
wholly inadequate to account for intelligible communication 
m both Its nature and its range Indeed, even in thc*natural- 
istic theory itself something more was laat|y postulated, 
namely, the very antecedent mutuality of mind which was 
verbally denied 
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Evidence for such a supra empirical unity of mind must 
accordingly be indirect Since this unity itself is not an object 
of sensible experience, but rather the presupposition of the 
possibility of any experience and its communication, we may 
call this evidence for presuppositions With this notion we, pf 
course, come to what has been the basal issue between pure 
cmpincists and transcendentahsts — an issue upon which it is 
difficult to come to an understanding — the issue namely 
whether the possibility of expencncc and of its communication 
are themselves facts which require to be interpreted or ex- 
plained If they are, as the transcendentahst always holds, 
then the evidence here must be of a special nature, the proof, 
as Levns says, of a "pecuUar kind ” Let us examine this 
evidence 

The argument of the transcendentahst may be of a pecuhar 
kind, but if so it is only because the facts upon which the 
argument is based are of a speaal order Mind, conceived as 
wholly isolated separate selves, it 6nds, with Dewey, wholly 
inadequate to carry the burden of commumcahon and all its 
works, both science and human institutions But equally 
inadequate is mmd when conceived in purely naturalistic 
terms of history and sociology It is upon these considerations 
that the evidence rests Such evidence is, to be sure, largely 
negative, but not wholly so The force of the transcendental 
ailment rests, in the last analysis, on certain positive con 
derations, namely the actual character of intelhgible com- 
mumcation as we have seen it to be, more especially of under- 
standing which is involved in such commumcation If the 
character of these facts is acknowledged — if real communi- 
cation, as contrasted with merely apparent — ^is recogmzed, 
then the ‘‘transcendental considerations” are necessitated for 
the understanding of these facts This evidence in any 
proper sense of the word ^ 

This entire question of evidence seems to be greatly mis- 
understood It IS a well understood principle that you cannot 
disprove a theory if you rule out ab imtio the facts upon which 

* Thu kind oj proof this srgument to presuppositions wll be discussed m 
more detail in the following chapter {p 313) The question which it raises u 
important alike from the standpoint of logic and of metaphysics and the con- 
clusions reached have important beanngi all that follows 
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the theory is based. This is, however, precisely what the 
naturalistic theory of communication docs. It dismisses as 
irrelevant precisely those facts of communication upon which 
die transcendental theory is based. It assumes that the entire 
problem of communication is the scientific problem of the 
causal e.xplanation of how communication develops. It forgets 
that this is no real explanation, for science itself presupposes 
the fact of communication, the very thing to be explained. 
Thus the naturalistic theory, starting with certain assumptions 
— namely, the natural isolation of minds, and the definition 
of communication as merely similarity of reference — rules out 
ab iniiio both the problem itself and the CNddcnce which the 
transcendental theory finds most significant. 

VI 

COMMUNICATTON AND KNOWLEDGE: TNE PRIMACY 
OF LINGUISTIC COMMUNICATTON 

A 

1 began this study with the statement that language (and 
intelligible communication) arc basal problems of any philo- 
sophy, a statement which the preceding discussions have, I 
think, amply demonstrated. The full significance of our con- 
clusions Nvill, however, be clearer if we develop briefly certain 
consequences or corollaries of the position here maintained. 
These we shall state briefly under the two heads: Communi- 
cation and Knowledge, and (6) the Primacy of Linguistic 
Communication. * • * 

B 

'^zowlt'dge anh Xiommunicdtton 

A necessary corollary of the positions developed in this argu- 
ment is the inseparability of knowledge from communication. 
Plato’s statement that knowledge is judgment plus discourse 
means that knowledge, in any full and significant sertse of the 
uord, has not eventuated until judgment is comipunicatcd and 
confirmed. In this he was undoubtedly right, his only over- 
sight being that dis — 
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but 13 present, either overt or potential, in all judgment itself 
It cannot, indeed, be said that that which cannot be expressed 
IS not real, but it certainly can be said that that which cannot 
be expressed cannot be deternuned as true or false Morcov cr, 
to detenmne whether it is true or false, it must be expressed 
and such expression invoKcs discoune and confirmation 
This general position is, it is true, questioned by many 
philosophcn It is often maintained that commumcation — and 
confirmaUon by other mind — arc not intrinsic to the know- 
ledge function Itself, but are, so to speak, merely an acadcntal 
cddtndtm Knowledge and vcnfication, without which know- 
ledge is scarcely conceivable, is essentially solipsistic Confir- 
mation has only a soaal value and adds nothing to knowledge 
Itself I confess that it is difficult for me to understand what 
this can mean I see no objection, to be sure, to allowing the 
individual to speak, if he wishes, of his own incommunicable 
**truth,’* but I do see every objection to his saying tliat he can 
confirm or \cnfy U without its being communicated He rrtay 
speak of a knowledge by ‘‘simple acquaintance,” if he will— 
aJlhough I penonaUy know of no ease of knowledge svithout 
an dement of description — but in the simple acquaintance he 
knoiLS nothing, he simply has sense data or feebngs In other 
words a wholly solipsistic knowledge, still more vcnfication, 
IS for me an Undmg 

_^On this point then, I hold, the logical posimast is wholly 
nght, and the gradual shifting of emphasis m his theory from 
the nouon of aenfication to confirmation is as sound as it is 
inevitable ' It is for this reason also, of course, that the problem 
of language becomes basal in any theory of knowledge The 
only question is whether the theory of language and communi 
cation developed in logical positivism will bear the weight put 
upon It Into this larger question of the nature of vcnfication 
■aidi wrffinrnrtjun \ caimot goVicrc 'i wi’/i merely suggest iriat, 
once we find tlic locus of knowledge in confirmation (and 
therefore discounc), everything depends upon our tkrory of 
communication For mjiclf, I do not bdievc that a purely 
naturahslic or bcliavnounslic theory vnll bear the weight of 
knowledge wlen it is made to depend upon discounc As 
Kant saw, it is solely by virtue of transcendental demenU sn 
* C2i«pur \,p. 
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Ifnowledge that intelligible communication is itself possible. 
Wc may likewise say that, in so far as knowledge in any full 
and significant sense implies discourse, the communicating 
subjects must be transcendent. They must transcend the 
empirical flux of experience, if confirmation of the experience 
is to be more than a form of behaviour. Communication itself 
cannot be naturalistically explained because it is already pre- 
supposed by the science which docs the explaming, 

C 

Communication and Idealism and Healism 

I pointed out at the beginning that the fundamental character 
of the problem of communication has been recognized by all 
types of philosophic thought, realistic, idealistic, and prag- 
matic. The latest philosophical work to make communication 
fundamental is £. G. Spaulding's A World of Chanct. His 
essential point — and this is the only aspect of his very keen 
discussion that 1 have time to refer to~-is that unless we 
postulate entities or essences independent of the knower, com- 
munication cannot be made intelligible. With this argument — 
that communication presupposes the mutual acknowledgm^t 
on the part of communicating minds of such objects — I am in 
entire agreement. The dialectic by means of which he shojyj 
the impossibility of communication on subjectivistic or prag- 
madc prenuses I find unanswerable and believe it to be the 
one fundamental argument for a necessary realistic ingredient 
in any philosophy. Spaulding docs not find himself justified in 
extending this argument to cover values as having essential 
being independent of the subject. To my mind, however, a 
realism ol vdues is as necessary a postulate oT intelfig^ie 
communication as a realism of non-value entities. Intelligible 
communication is, as our analysis has shown, as much con- 
ditioned by the mutual acknowledgment of values, upon which 
ultimately all meanings depend, as upon the mutual acknow- 
ledgment of “things.” 

“Realism” is then a necessary condition or presupposition 
of intelligible communication. But an equally necessary con- 
dition is an idealistic ingredient. For after all, transcendental 
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ledge to be knowledge must, wc have seen, be expressible. 
That which cannot be expressed cannot be, said to be either 
true or false. All adequate expression, however, must, I shall 
maintain, be linguistic, for only linguistic communication is 
ultimately intelligible. 

* This primacy is challenged from two sources, both art and 
sdcncc. There arc, it is maintained, media of expression, 
languages in the wider sense in both art and science, which 
afford more adequate means of communication than language 
in the sense of speech. Indeed, it is one of the characteristic 
tendencies of our modem ‘‘depredation of the word” to hold 
that it is precisely the ideal of thought and its communication 
to break through the “husk of language” to non-linguistic 
forms of expression. 

In the sphere of art it is often maintained that more can be 
communicated by non-linguistic symbols than by words. This 
is notoriously true of those theories of music which derive 
from Schopenhauer, for which music is the most metaphysical 
of the arts, in that it communicates directly the very will 
Itself. But it u likewise maintained by many recent aesthetic 
theories (such as those of Dewey and Prall) of the arts in 
general. “Art,” writes Prall, “is necessarily the nearest approach 
to anything like adequate -communication.”^ “Our very need 
of the arts,” he continues, “thdr unique functional value rests 
upon their expressing and thus communicating — what language 
cannot express directly in any case; for what language gives 
us directly is only words, conventional symbols, the meaning 
of which is found only in concrete non-verbal content.” 
Language, he points out, “cannot name the feeling here given 
(in a Gizanne landscape), for language cannot reach in tKtse 
regions of light, colour and volume, the specification that 
constitutes the quality of an actual determinate^ individual 
picture.” ’ ” 

Now, these statements may be accepted as true up to a 
point There is that, doubtless, in the picture which language 
cannot express directly (although it may perhaps indirectly) ; 
but what is it that is expressed? It is real, doubtless,,but 
limited. It is, by the writer’s own admission, simply the specifi- 
cations of light, colour, etc., and “the vague*fceling which 
* AuAt& AnaljJtr, p. >83. 
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cannot be named ” I am, of counc, entirely willing to admit 
that in a landscape by Cezanne there is actually commumcated 
much more than the light, colour, and the pecuhar feeling- 
let us say the artist’s way of envisaging reahty But when we 
ask what this is, that is what the picture “says,” there is no 
way of answering it except in terms of language and the 
umversals which condition linguistic communication 
The entire issue here evidently turns on the notion of adequaty 
Commumcation, unless it is merely behavioural and emotional, 
must say something Such communication is the more adequate, 
the more it can say, that is the more mtcUigible it is Now, I 
am not denymg, of course, that art is an important form of 
communication, but merely that it is not the most adequate 
or most mtelligible form The assertion that it is, as in the case 
of Prall’s statement, really rests upon a certain assumption 
as to the nature of the real which is to be expressed, namely, 
that It IS mere sense data— the speaficity of light, colour, etc 
But that IS evidently a metaphysical assumption that begs the 
entu^ question at issue Doubtless art can express these things 
better than language, but it is still a question how much of 
reality has really been expressed 
With regard to the challenge of science, the issue is perhaps 
even clearer Here, again, it is doubtless true that by means 
of the ptin Romi, the purer notation which the mathematical 
symbols make possible, whatever can be said by such symbols, 
dSK be said more clearly and accurately than by words But 
It IS still a question of what can thus be said Mathematics, 
doubtless, “says something about everything,” but it seems 
equally true that “it says very bttle about anything ” Here, 
too, as in the case of art, the question is what it is that the 
mathematical formulas say To this we are compelled to 
answer eithef that they say nothmg, but merely manipulate, 
or else to tell what it is that they say in words Here again it 
is not a question of denying that mathematical symbols are a 
form of mtcUigible communication, but merely that they can 
be the final and adequate form Here agauiy as in the case of 
art, the assertion that non hnguistic symbols are more adequate 
than linguistic really rests upon a certain assumption as to the 
nature of the real to be expressed, namely, that it is ultimately 
r a system of functional relations But that again is evidently 
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LANGUAGE AND LOGIC: THE "LOGICAL ANALYSIS" 
OF LANGUAGE 

I 

A 

"Phtlosopmers,” >vrites Mr. Russell, “as a rule believe them- 
selves free from linguistic forms, but most of them seem to be 
mistaken in the belief." Now whether most philosophcn do or 
do not believe themselves to be thus free, the assumption that 
they should be is a very common one, and when we seek 
grounds for it we find it in the thesis that the "logical analysis" 
of language show these forms to be cither inadequate for 
thought or actually erroneous, incurably infected with error. 
The nature and extent of this asstimption may be seen in the 
fact that it is frequently held that by just such a logical analysis 
of language the fallacies of an erroneous metaphysics may be 
corrected, or that the whole of metaphysics be shown to be 
meaningless — an empty verbalism. The theme of the present 
chapter is, then, the logical analyds of language, more especially 
an examination of two assumptions which imderlie this 
position, (fl) the non-dependence of logic upon language, Md 
JjA) the primacy of logic in the detennination of linguistic validity. 

The problem to which we are thus led constitutes the third 
of the distinctly philosophical problems of language as outlined 
in the introductory chapter. As stated there, in the words of 
Mr. Russell, the question is this: “what relation the one set of 
facts — in the case of language the word and the sentence — 
must have to another set of facts — the term and the proposition 
— in order to be capable of standing signif.cantly for them, or 
" I'mr ctnmitwnS* apinp -^bi* 
statement of the problem are in order. 

In the hnt place, it is clear that the logical problem, as thus 
defined, is part of the normative problem of language as defined 
in Chapter V. The normative problem in general concenu the 
question, ho\i we shall use language so as to express the mean- 
ingful rather than the unmeaning. As formulated here it asks 
the question how shall we use language, the word and the 
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sentence, so that they shall express the logically meaningful 
rather than the unmeaning , in other w ords, be a v alid surrogate 
for the term and the proposition This does not nccessanly 
mean that logic in its own nature is nontvauve It may be only 
secondarily and indirectly normative It docs, however, assume 
that in so far as language and linguistic meaning arc concerned, 
logic IS normative and that the logical ideal is primary 
In the second place, it is clear that m the very form of the 
statement certain theories of the nature of both logical fact and 
hnguistic fact arc already assumed and may, if they arc accepted 
uncritically, beg the entire question at issue More specifically. 
It assumes the complete separation of the word and the sentence 
from the term and the proposition Now it may be that this 
assumption is justified and that the problem of language and 
logic as thus stated is properly formulated On the other hand, 
such an assumption may be false It may be that “a proposition 
apart from discoune is nothing,’* that, to the question, “do 
propositions exist?” in this sense of proposiuon, we may have 
to answer m the negative In any case, everything depends upon 
the way in which the question is formulated, and it is clear that 
m this formulation the question is begged 

B 

StnUnces and Propositions 

Both of these aspects arc of great importance For the moment 
we shall consider only the second The assumption wc arc here 
considenng is well expressed by G E Moore “A proposition 
does not itself contain words it contains the entities 
indicated by words ” This recalls Bolzano’s notion of “sentences 
in themselves ” Lqgic docs not then deal vwth ‘judgments — 
judgments are always expressions — but with the objective 
“sentences,” or propositions, intended by these judgments or 
expressions In this way it is believed that the human or 
anthropomorphic clement involved in other views of logic is 
got nd of The issue here involved is obviously of the greatest 
moment for the enUre problem of the relation of logic to 
language It is necessary to examine the position with some care 
It seems clear, in the first place, that when the terms pro 
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position and sentence arc used in this way they are given 
meanings wholly different Irom those in ordinary discourse A 
proposition is a proposal and cannot be anything else without 
losing Its character as a proposition In other words, a proposi- 
tion has no reality outside of discourse^ that is, “expression” 
and “understanding” are necessary conditions for the existence 
(or subsistence) of a proposition This would seem to be self- 
evident, why then this abstraction of “sentences in them- 
selves” and hypostatization of the proposition as an “entity? ’ 

The conception of logical propositions as entities arises from 
the fact that the “sentences” which refer to the “proposition” 
vary while the “proposition” is one I am cold, Ich bin kalt,je 
sutsfrotdt arc sentences , that to which they refer is the proposi- 
tion Again, the same type of linguistic expression may have 
different logical meanmgs — have different referends Socrates is 
a man, Socrates is mortal the copula has a different meaning 
in the two sentences and to ^csc differences correspond 
different “propositions ” But this hypostatization of propositions 
IS not at all a necessary consequence of these facts The former 
class of sentences allows of translation, the latter of interpreta- 
tion, and both translation and interpretation are functions of 
commumcation or discoune Wc may therefore define a pro- 
position as a class of sentences which have the same intensional 
significance for every one that understands them It is this 
cowwon understanding that makes the proposiUon, not something 
independent of all expression and understanding ' 

It is, of course, possible that “proposiUonal functions” may 
be abstracted from actual propositions, but proposiUonal 
functions arc always something less than actual propositions 
Only actual propositions have exislcnual import and only 
actual proposiuons arc the subject matter of actual thinking 
Such proposiuons cannot be separated from sentences, they 
have existence only in discoune In any case-— and that is the 
only point on which we arc insisUng here — the statement of 
the relaUon of language to logic which we are here cnucizmg 
IS not necessitated by the facts which wc have examined 

The d61:tnne that propositions are cnUUcs independent of 
discourse seemj to be a metaphysical rather than a logical con- 

* a CTUCum of ihu doctnne »ce C R>le Are there Proposiuons’ 
AnttaUUan S<xtt^ PneuJsngs 1939-30 
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ception. If wc take the view that logic deals with such entities, 
then we should say that the subject matter of logic is not 
propositions but objective relations to which the propositions 
refer. Lo^c would then be die science of the “all-pervasive 
farms of everything that is.” This is, as I understand it, the 
reason why some logicians, as for instance Professor Morris 
Cohen, would eliminate the notion of proposition from logic. 
In that case, however, logic tends to fuse with ontology, whether 
we conceive it phenomenologically or metaphysically. 

n 

^VHAT IS LOGIC? PREUSUNARY DEFINITIONS 

A 

Traditionally, the problem of language and logic appears at 
.three points: (a) in connection with the doctrine of terms; 
(J>) the doctrine of propositions ; (r) the doctrine of inference. 
An adequate development of all these themes, or chapters in 
logic, would obviously involve a treatise on logic. It is equally 
obvious that no such treatise is contemplated in this chapter. 
The conaderadon of these three points inevitably lea^ to 
certain debatable quesdons in modem logic. These we shall 
consider only in so far as they bear directly on our main 
problem. But these issues themselves, as well as the larger 
problems of language and lo^c, arise partly out of different 
concepdons of the nature and function of logic. The solution 
of our problem requires, therrforc, certain preliminary con- 
ceptions, both of language and of logic, the two element? in the 
problem. We have already developed certain notions about 
language — certain conceptions of its nature ^pd functions 
which we shall fonthc present assume. It is now necessary to 
establish certain preliminary notions of logic. 

Logic is an extraordinarily difficult thing to define. As Peirce 
has said, “nearly a hundred different definitions have been 
given and dispute still rages over its first principles.” The 
reason for these varying definitions is the fact that cert^ 
theoretical assumptions enter into the very definition of the 
subject matter as such. As I have shoivn elsewhere, the various 
logics, and therefore the various definitions of logic, given by 
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C 

Tito Mam Variants m the Definition of Logic 

Xhis IS the minimum meaning of logic which all who use the 
notion must acknowledge But from this point on, definitions 
vary wdely Let us examine two of the mam tendencies The 
first of these is in the direction of formahsm Logic is defined 
as the science of pure form Logic, as so conceived, is quite 
difierent from the traditional conception as analysis and 
cntiasm of thought The development of generalized logic from 
reflection upon the operations involved in reflective thinking 
has led to a sacncc of pure form, or a general science of order, 
which has fused with mathematics ' It is not to be denied that 
the logician has the right to define logic in this way — for 
certain purposes — but as F P Ramsey has pointed out, “it 
really should be quite clear that those who say that mathematics 
iS logic are not meaning b) ‘logic* at all the same thing as those 
who define logic as the analysis and criticism of thought ”* 
Ramsey is, I think, unquestionably nght on this point (his view 
IS quoted with approval by Miss Stcbbmg), and our only 
recourse seems to be to recognize these two meanings of logic 
Logic may be dev eloped into a science of pure form, but when 
so developed it becomes logistic, another matter The relation 
of logistic to logic is the problem of a later context Here we 
need only point out the relation of language to logic is concerned 
with logic in Its first meaning 

The second tendency is in the opposite direction — in the 
direction of the identification of logic with epistemology and 
philosophy An illustration of this tendency is given in the 
definition ofC D Broad “Logicissimplythcmostfundamental 
part of critical philosophy, the part which deals vftth the most 
general bchcls whicli are the connective tissue of knowledge 
Here again those who define logic in this way should be equally 
clear that they arc not meaning by logic the same thing as 
those who define logic as analysis and criticism of thought 
This IS not to deny that the devdopment of logic Icadiinto the 
problems of critical philosophy It merely denies its identity 

I L. S Stcbbmg A MoJm to Legte, p 476. * 

* F P Rwmcy,/Vflf tmdotiMolttf’nahiat Assee , Senna, Part 6, p 353a- 

* C D Broad, Thoaghl, Introduction. 
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with such a philosophy The "most genera! and pervasive of all 
concepts, and those fundamental hehefs which are the con- 
nective tissue of knowledge,” of which Professor Broad speaks, 
belong to what I shall later describe as a metalogical sphere The 
relation of the logical to the metalogical is defined in a latrr 
context * Here we need only pomt out that “ordinary” logic, 
to use Kant’s term, is not a “logic of truth,” and that if we 
arc to extend the notion to mclude the entire “connective 
tissue” of knowledge we shall have to call it philosophical logic 
to distingiush it from ordinary logic In any case, the problems 
of language and knowledge arc different from those of logic 
and language, and go far beyond them 

This IS not the place to argue these questions — to determine 
whether these special definitions of logic are justified or not It 
IS, however, desirable in this context to point out that acceptance 
of either of these views of logic seems to have far-reaching con- 
sequences tor the solution of our present problem It would 
seem, for instance, that if logic is the science of pure form, its 
normative function would be distinctly hmited It must assume 
that terms have meamng and that propositions have sense, it 
could not determine that meamng and that sense It could not 
pronounce upon either the meamngfulness or truth oflanguage, 
that would be a meta logical question On this view, a proposal 
to overcome metaphysics by a logical analysis oflanguage would 
be a contradiction in terms On the other hand it seems equally 
Hear that a logic identified with cntical philosophy, if it should 
exercise this critique, could do so not because it is logic, but 
because it is philosophy In other words, such a logic would 
Itself he metalogical or metaphysical in character The funda- 
mental behefs which are the connective tissue of knowledge 
are themselves not logically demonstrable Nor arc they 
cmpincally Verifiable The question of the epistemological 
value of lo^c hasno jolutionjiii Jc^c — € 3 aj}i>t — 

and by the same token the epistemological value of language 
cannot be tested by logic Here, too, a proposal to overcome 
metaphysics by a logical analysts of language would be really 
the attempt to overcome one metaphysics by another 

‘ Chapter Vin{ pp 330 fT 

• See on thu point C I Lewu Lo^c and Pragmatum * m CcrUrnf«)Tery 
r Atnervan Phthsepfy, VoL II, pp. IT 
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III 

MEANING AND THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE AND LOGIC 

• A 

It seems quite clear then, from our examination of these 
definitions and conceptions of logic, that we shall get little help 
from them towards the solution of our special problem. I pro- 
pose therefore to approach the problem in a sense de novo. Going 
back to out initial definition of logic as the science of reflective 
thinking, and assuming the essential inseparability of thought 
and language — die WoTlhafligktit des Denkeiis — let us seek as our 
starting-point an clement common to both language and logic 
and proceed from this point. This common element we shall 
find in the notion of meaning. The problem then is the relation 
of logical meaning to linguistic meaning. We have already 
developed certain basal notions regarding linguistic meaning. 
Let us now examine the notion of logical meaning. 

B 

' Ij)gic as a Science of Meaning 

Logic has, indeed, oflen been defined as a science that deals 
with meanings — as the science of inference or of infcrcndal 
meaning. As defined by A. E. Taylor, logic is the science o{ 
impHcational meaning.* We shall presently examine more 
closely this notion of logic as concerned wth inferential or impli- 
cational meaning. Here 1 wish to emphasize merdy the notion of 
logic as a science of meaning and the general implications of 
such a definition. 

Tb/iEC ace. *svn, 7h 'vhn. ba«e. sn. wbiiVi. 

statements on this question are worth consideration at this 
point. “It is evident,” ^vrites Husserl, “that logic must be 
knowledge of meanings as such, of their essential kinds and 
differences as well as of the laws purely grounded in them.” It 
is cN'idcnt, according to him, for the reason that “pUrc logic, 
whcre\’cr it deals wth concepts, judgments, cqpciusions, has 
in fact to do exclusively with these ideal unifies which we here 
* A. E. Ttvior. Thi FaiLh of t l^toralut. V'oL I. Chiptcr II. 
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is to that degree universalized, but the intuitive universal, 
although the basis of the concept, is itself not conceptual. 
Implication and logical meaning begin only with the concept.^ 
On the other hand, it is equally true that wherever there is 
conceptual meaning there is implicational meaning. The forma- 
tion of the concept is itself alwaj^ a function of judgment, and 
the explication of the concept constitutes an assertion or 
proposition. 

Logic, then, is quite evidently engaged, at least primarily, 
with the kind of meaning described as conceptual. Any ex- 
pression where the character of the logical appears has the 
concept or universal in it as subject or predicate or both — e.g. 
Socrates is mortal, man is a thinking animal. It is for this reason 
that, as Cassirer says, “the problem of the formation of concepts 
marks the point at which logic and the philosophy of language 
first touch each other, that point indeed at which they disclose 
their inseparable character.” “All logical analysis of concepts,” 
he adds, “seems to lead in the end to a point at which the 
examination of concepts passes over into that of words and 
names. From this point of view logic might be defined as the 
science or doctrine of the concept and its meaning.”* 

Any expression in wWch the character of the logical appears 
has the concept or universal in it as subject or predicate or 
both. But not every expression in which the universal appean 
has the character of the logical. The imiversal is present in some 
brm wherever there is any linguistic expression whatever, but 
it is not necessarily of a logical character in the sense of our 
definition. From the point of view of language we may say, 
with S^pir, that thought b the highest latent or potential con- 
tent of speech that b obtained by interpreting each of the ele- 
ments in the flow of language as possessed of ib fullest con- 
ceptual valud. Logical form is potential in ^11 speech, but only 
potential. It is only when this potential element b made 
explicit in inference that we have logical meaning. 

Logical meaning, or the conceptual meaning demanded by 
logic, b then a very definite notion. The character of this 
meaning b that it must be predse and clear, or be potentially 
so, and must remain unaltered throughout any reasoning in 
which it occurs. But, as Lewb rightly says, “no other types of 

* See Chipter III, pp. iiSfT. • E. CMiirer, cp. nS., VoL I, pp. J244 ff. 
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meaning arc legislated out of existence by this rcstnction m the 
use of tlie svord , it simply means that there arc other kinds of 
meamng, that is all 


, D 

Logical Meaning and Denotation 

It may be accepted then that wherever there is conceptual 
meanmg there is logical meamng or potential logical meaning 
Can we define logical meaning more accurately by relating it 
to specific functions of the concept’ One view of logic docs so 
by identifying logical meaning wth the denotative function of 
the concept Let us examine this theory of logical meamng 
“To have meamng,’* it is said, “is a notion confusedly com- 
pounded of psychological and logical elements Words all have 
mwmng in the simple sense that they are symbols which stand 
for something other than themselves Thus meamng, in 
the sense that all words have meamng (psychological), is 
irrelevant to logic But such concepts as 0 man have meaning 
in another sense , they are, so to speak, symbolic m their own 
logical nature because they have the property which 1 call 
denoting That is to say, when a man occurs in a proposi- 
tion (c g I met a man in the street), the proposition is not 
about the concept a man but about somethmg quite different, 
some actual biped denoted by the concept Thus concepts of 
this kind haic meaning in a non psychological sense*'* This 
dcfimtion of the “logical clement** in the total notion of mean- 
ing IS m every svay of outstanding importance It underhes, as 
we shall see, the entire conception of logical analysis of language 
which uc are about to examine and the cntique of logic upon 
language ishicb is in consequence exercised It is important to 
drJwmnrithi^tXJitb.'of tbis-ontinn. * 

Certainly not all logiaans would agree that logical meamng 
is identical ivith denotation Thus Frege tells us, “A word 
ordmanly stands for its indication If we wish to speak of its 
meamng we must use inverted commas or some such device 
The indication of a proper noun is the object which it indicates 

* C t Lewu, itvni Iht 11 «rld 68 HI. • 

* B RuskU Prvmftit ^ Afeifttmebes p. 47 (Publithcd by Gtotg e Alien & 
Unwtn Ltd.) 
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ITie presentation which goes with it, he admits, is quite sub- 
jective (psychological). But, between the two lies the meaning 
which is not subjective and not objective. A proper noun 
expresses its meaning and indicates its indication.” In other 
words objects are what we mean by concepts but the meaning 
of the concepts is something else again. ‘ The question at isshe 
is whether this “meaning” is part of the logical meaning of the 
concept. This meaning, which is other than indication and not 
identical with the psychological or subjective, is the univenal 
which, as we have seen, as intuitive universal is not only present 
in the earliest levels of language and the condition of all com- 
munication, but is the basis of the conceptual universal and <}f 
all predication. Is it the condition of implicational meaning? 
This is equivalent to the question of whether a purely denotative 
logic is possible, or whether logical nominalism is possible. We 
shall consider this problem later and our answer will be in the 
negative. Here we shall simply assert that reference to the 
univenal is as much an element in logical meaning as reference 
to the particular. 

Reverting then to the Illustration from which our analysis 
started, we may say that it is indeed true that when “a man” 
occurs in a proposition the proposition b about “some actual 
biped,” some individual, but it is not clear that it is not also 
about the univenal man for which the concept also stands. As 
we said in an earlier connection, we cannot look at a tall man 
«and give the results of that looking in words without conceiving 
the tail man as a man. Nor can we do so without conceiving 
him as tall. In other words, the logical meaning includes the 
connotation as well as the denotation of the concept. In the 
second place, logical meaning is implicational meaning. Now 
there seems to be a correlation between the cognition of the 
implicative rignificance of a proposition and the validity of the 
proposition as correspondent with a desigiiated item of being. 
A horse is one thing to an Eskimo, who has never seen one, 
and another to a farmer, and another to a biologist, and 
another to a biologist who is also a philosopher. As the con- 
noiation^of a concept becomes more complete, the value of the 
reference of the propositions involving the concept becomes 
more adequate. In other words, the denotation ofa concept (and 

* See O^den tad Rkbtrds, til., pp. 373-74. 
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the correspondence of the proposition containing it) is not one 
thing and its connotation (and coherence %Nith the whole of 
meaning) another thing. The notion tliat they differ arises 
from a lack of recognition of the fact that a proposition apart 
from discourse is notliing. Coherence or implication and 
correspondence or denotation arc in tme propositions identical. 
In sum, impllcational meaning which is logical meaning docs 
not well consort with a concept of logical meaning which 
defines it wholly in terms of denotation, 

A further point is of importance in this connection. It con- 
cerns the question of the nature of the distinction between the 
“logical element” in the total meaning situation and the other 
elements. All meaning, other than logical, honever logical 
meaning be conceived, is frequently, as in the passage quoted, 
included in the class psychological meaning. This is unfortunate 
from every angle; is, in fact, to do very much less than justice 
to the meaning notion. In an earlier conte-vt we distinguished 
between logical and psychological analysis of meaning, b\it we 
also distinguislied phenomenological analysis from both, a 
distinction uhicli will be of increasing importance Uiroughout 
this chapter. Meaning in the non-logical sense is not identical 
with psychological meaning. We shall therefore speak of logical 
and extra-logical elements in meaning, leaving the extra-logical 
element to be later determined. With respect to language we 
sh.!!] speak of logical and metalogical meanings of words and 
sentences. ' 


E 

**lj}gical Analysis" of Languagr. Defnition of Logical Analjsis 

Witli the above corception of logical meaning and of its rela- 
tion to linguistic meaning before us, it is now possible to define 
more accurately the notion of logical analpis of language and 
to distinguish it from other forms of analpis, as, for instance, 
the phenomenological analysis of an earlier chapter. But fint a 
wt>rd about the notion of logical analj’sis in general. • 

It is a quite common error to suppose tliat logical anal)’sls 
is identical with “real” anal)^, whereas they are two quite 
different things. Logical analysis is analysis of concepts, not of 
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things Moreover, if our position regarding logical meaning is 
correct, it is analysis of concepts only with reference to relations 
of implication and the reasonmg or inference based upon these 
relations Now logical analysis of language is no more an ex- 
haustive real analysis of language as a totality — as discoune (or 
as medium for meamngful, intelligible commumcation) — than 
It IS real analysis of anything else It is, if our position has 
been sound, concerned with the analysis of words and sentences 
only in so far as they occur as terms tn propositions and as propositions 
in reasoning, or only in so far as they support logical meamng It 
follows that logical analysis cannot take the place of pheno- 
menological analysis, which is concerned with language in its 
primary functions as speech and commumcation Indeed, 
logical analysis presupposes phenomenological for, in the last 
analysis, a proposition apart from discourse is nothing Nor can 
logical analysis legislate out of existence these other meamngs 
It simply means that there are other meamngs The vahdity 
of these other meamngs is not a logical problem but, in 
our terms, metalogical There are metalogical problems of 
language 

This limitation of logical analysis on the basis of a limitation 
of logical meamng is ofgreat importance for our present problem 
and for the entire philosophy of language It is true that 
wherever there is speech there is the umvcrsal and therefore 
potential logic and logical meamng Logical form is so woven 
Into our speech — and even into the play of our thoughts (which 
arc not ultimately separable from expression and language) — 
that It IS impossible to utter a phrase or indeed to recall to the 
mind past or future experience without throwing them into 
forms we call logical Logic is therefore a condition, not only 
of intelligibihty, but of intelhgible expression But this does not 
exclude the fact that speech has other mcaiupgs than the logical, 
and language other norms than those detwemmedhY thelo^cal 
ideal of language Logic is the necessary, but not the sufficient, 
condiuon of intclhgibihty Logic is part of discourse, for it is 
concerned with discursive reasoning, but unless logic is defined 
so broad!/ as to make it identical with philosophy, intelhgible 
discourse involves other meamngs than the logical, and these 
no logical analysis can legislate out of existence 
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IV 

LINGUISTIC JIEANING AND LOGICAL MEANING THE “iLLOClCAUTV” 
OF LANGUAGE 

A 

Meaning is, then, the point at which logic and language meet, 
the common notion which provides us with a standpoint from 
which we can understand the problems which arise in con- 
nection with the relations of logic and language 
The traditional view on this question is quite clear and 
definite It may be stated thus Language and thought are 
inseparable Logical meaning is developed linguistic meaning 
Its underlying assumption is the postulate of the potentiahty of 
logical form m natural language This traditional position was 
well expressed by John Stuart Mill in his St Andrews address 
(1867), "Grammar is the most elementary part of logic 
The structure of every sentence is a lesson m logic " In the 
eighteenth century it was customary to talk of a philosophical 
or natural grammar which was supposed to be common to all 
languages, or a kind of common denominator to which all the 
particular grammars of individual languages could be reduced 
Thtf well known exceptions m every language were called 
idiotisins It was natural therefore to suppose that this universal 
grammar was a part of human reason and therefore the key 
to rational or logical discourse * 

In recent decades this view has been questioned from all 
sides On the hnguistic side the tendency has been, as we have 
seen, to emphasize the diversity of human speech end. to 
question the existence of any universal grammar "A universal 
grammar seems,” as Stemthal says, "no more concavable than 
a umversal jplant or animal ” Modern linguistics * while recog- 
nizing the general truth ofthc vanabihty of language, yet tends 
to take a less sceptical position Wc found it justifiable to say 
that while languages do display a vanety of formal grammatical 
patterns, nevertheless when language is conceived as meaning, 
we find basal and inescapable forms or categones common to 
all languages and we may in a certain sense speak of universal 
parts of speech ‘ 


Chaptu II pp 87 ft 
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On the logical side the attack on the traditional view has 
been no less vigorous. In prindpledt denies the potentiality of 
logical form in natural language. The structure of every 
sentence is not “a lesson in logic,** for the illogicality of grammar 
is its main thesis. Many verbal forms prove on analysis (logical 
analysis) to mean something quite other than at first appears. 
Many have no logical meaning at all. Apparent subjects of dis- 
course are not always real subjects and many apparent pro- 
positions are not real propositions. In sum, that which we have 
described in a preceding chapter as the-“natural tendencies of 
language” often lead to error and to the verbalism of a false 
metaphysics. 

B 

The “JVitw Logic.*' The Illogicality oj Language 

The "new logic” deplores the tendencies of language as regards 
both vocabulary and syntax, the chief object of attack being, 
of course, the so-called subject-predicate logic with its 
substance-attnbutc metaphysic. The essentials of that attack are 
well stated in an article by Mr. Bertrand Russell entitled 
“Logical Atomism,”* and in presenting it we shall follow more 
or less his statement. But it is in principle the same attack, both 
in method and in assumptions and consequences, as that of 
Carnap and the entire Vienna School. By following out the lines 
“of tlus critique, by examining both its premises and conclusions, 
it will be possible to see most clearly what the real problems of 
language and logic are and, as we shall hope, to form a valid 
theory of their relations. 

There are, we saw, three mun points at which problems of 
language arise ; namely, (a) in connection with vocabulary and 
the doctrine 'of terms ; {b) syntax and the doctrine of propositions 
(including the question of the existential import of propositions) ; 
and (c) the doctrine of inference and implicational meaning. 
At all three points the “new” logic finds reason to attack the 
“old” and in every case problems of language are involved. We 
shall proceed then in this order, beginning with the problem of 
vocabulary and the doctrine of terms. 

* Bertrand Ruudt, “Logical Atomism,” m Contmtoraiy Bnluh PhJosophj, 
First series. 
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V 

vocabulary: the doctrine of terms, the fallacies 
OF VERBAUS >1 

A 

Modem logic or logistic deplores, then, all the natural tendencies 
of language, and, 'first of all, these tendencies as regards 
vocabulary. It turns its attention to the traditional doctrine of 
terms, more specifically to the subject of the proposition. The 
primal function of language is, as we have seen, naming 
(Chapter IV). But the nanung of “things” is, it « held, per- 
meated by an all-pervasive error. “We suppose, for instance, 
that there is a more or less perristent being called Socrates 
because the same name is applied to a series of occurrences 
which we are led to regard as the appearances of this one thing. 
Moreover, as language becomes more mobile and abstract, new 
entities enter into our thought — those represented by umversals. 
Many of these abstract words at least do not stand for single 
entities, but the tendency of language is to assume that they do 
and logic that trusts to language tn any degree (italics mine) is likely 
to lead to the verbalism of a false metaphysics.”^ The thesis 
embodied in this paragraph is a special case of the more general 
assertion of the divergence of linguistic and logical meaning. . 
Natural language, when subjected to logical analysis, is seen to 
be permeated with tivo errors, inherent in the naming function as 
such, which we may describe as the fallacy of pseudosim- 
plicity and the fallacy of verbalism, connected respecJlivSly 
wth the singular and the umvcrsal terms. Let us consider them 
in order. • 

« 

B 

The Sinptler Term 

The singular term used in the above illustration is a grammatical 
proper name (as distinguished from what is called a logical 
proper name).* In. the use of this name it is surt>osed, or im- 

* Bertrand Russell, op. di., pp. 367 B. * See L. S. Siebbing, 06. tii., p. 95. 
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pbed, that it refers to a more or less persistent being This is 
part of Its linguistic meamng, but not necessarily part of its 
logical meaning Therefore, on the assumption of the pnmacy 
of logic over linguistic, logic may here exercise its right to a 
cntjcal analysis of language It is evident that in this clash ^f 
linguistic and logical meaning we have full justification for our 
approach to the problem of this chapter through the notion of 
meamng The “fallacy ’ here involved we may describe as that 
of pseudo simphctty “Logical analysis” discloses this fallacy, for 
it shows that proper nouns and singular terms do not refer to 
simples but to complexes What, then, shall we say to this’ 

In the first place, I think it may be said with certainty that 
logical analysis does not disclose a pseudo*simphcity, but only 
ambiguous simplicity In one context “Socrates” is simple, m 
another not In the practical context, moral and political, 
Socrates is a persistent being, in the physiological context he 
is not, he is a complex of elements To describe it as pscudo- 
simpbcity is to beg the entire guestion It begs the question, for 
It assumes that only one of these meanings is the “proper” 
meaning, and that is possible only by giving prior rights to the 
physical * The distinction made between ambiguous and 
pseudo simplicity indicates precisely the bmits of the logical 
analysis of terms Logical analysis can determine only the 
logical meaning of a term and that, we have seen, is limited to 
determining whether U remains unaltered in any reasoning in which 
*1/ may occur It is then with ambiguous simplicity that logic is 
alone concerned On what grounds, then, can any type of 
simplicity be called false simpliaty? Certainly not on logical 
grour\ds Logic assumes that terms have meaning but cannot 
determine that meaning The phenomenological analysis of 
meaning shows that the pnmo^ial parts of speech have an 
intuiUvc meaning— an intrinsic expressiveness — and that the 
intuiuvc meaning of the noun includes the meamng of ideal 
unity or individuality This was especially evident in our dis 
cussion of the question of the connotation of proper nouns * 
In other words, the hnguistic meamng of Socrates includes the 
idea of ‘Simplicity in certain contexts, and logical analysis 
innot legislate that meamng out of existence 
Let It be clearly understood that the question here is not 

‘ Chapter IV p. 305 £ a chapter IV, p I 5 » f 
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whether Socrattt is or ts not a persistent being It may well be 
that in certain universes of discourse he is not, and that to this 
umversc should be given the pnor nghts The point is that this 
13 a metalogical question and is wholly outside the province of 
lo^c 

C 

Endless Mamng Umvmals 

The second pomt at which this critique of the hnguistic 
tendenaes of vocabulary is exercised 13 in connection with the 
“new entities’* which enter into our thought and arc repre- 
sented by umversals or abstract concepts “Many of these 
words, at least, do not stand for single entities, but the tendency 
of language is to assume that they do ** On this tendency logic 
must exercise a drastic analysts and cnuasm 
The primordial elements of language are three categoncs of 
words — substantives, adjectives, and verbs AU these three parts 
of speech arc in a sense names^ names for aspects of reality 
Moreover, as we have seen, in Chapter V, the very essence of 
language is endless naming, a contmuous naming which takes 
place through name transference It is, accordingly, the 
natural tendency of language to assume that its names rdTer to 
something Part of their linguistic meaning is this reference 
In the very use of these names in discourse it is implied that 
such reference is there It is precisely this, however, against ' 
which logical analysis is supposed to raise its eaveaty and the 
all pervasive error it discloses is that of empty verbalism 
This problem has already been raised m other contejjtSj.in 
connection both with the problem of the phenomenology of 
linguistic meanmg and the normative problem of language 
Here we are to consider it from the standpoint of logic — and 
its critique of natur^ language This cntique is exercised both 
on the umvcrsal as the subject of discourse and the predicate 
in discoune, both upon that which is talked about and that 
which 15 said about it Let us consider them separately 
According to one of the mam prmciples of our philosophy of 
language, there is no use of language which is not indicative 
In the words of Plato, to be significant at all an uflerance must 
always be directly or indirectly an assertion about what is We 
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cannot talk about, what is^not Now we do talk continually 
about umvcrsals In carhcf studies ^ve found that everything 
denoted by language is universalized Even the primitive verbal 
situation, the sentence word, where the word is dependent 
upon the perceptual context, contains an clement of uni 
vcrsahty The transition from this primitive form to mSrc 
independent and complete predication marks a step to a nciv 
level of umversality Finally a step is reached in the process 
when speech turns back on itself, so to speak, and transforms 
the onginal predicate into a subject of further discourse, or 
uses the noun to denote a class as such and not a particular 
member ' Substantives, adjectives, verbs may all be the subjects 
of discourse This is possible for the reason that, as we have seen 
in our phenomenological analysis of language, all three have an 
tnlmtive content, and it is about this content that we are talking * 
The sacntist may speak of the “falhng of a body,” the poet 
may say “parting is such sweet sorrow,” and in both cases 
alike the discouurse is meamngful because their talk is about 
intuitive umvenals present m the first determinations of 
language The condition of meamngful discourse is the assump* 
tion of their reahty in some seme 
No less certainly do we use these umversab as predicates in 
discourse as though these umvenals were entities When we say 
all soldien arc brave, what do we mean’ We mean linguistically 
(and also by Aastotehan logic, which exploits the natural 
tendencies of language), that there is a quabty, bravery, which 
appears, so to speak, incarnate lo each and every soldier, pro- 
vided the statement is true Soldien arc memben of a class, 
they are alike and “bravery must shine out of them as the 
colour shines out of the rose ” We also mean that these quabtics, 
the redness of the rose or the bravery of the soldier, are objects 
of an intuit^n or Erltbniss These are, as we have seen, intititivc 
meanings of our words, as contrasted With the conceptual 
meaning* Now it is against these meanings that logic and 
“logical analysis” arc supposed to raise their protest \Vhen 
logically analysed, the umvenal, both as the subject of discourse 
and as predicate in discourse, is found to be a mere name for 
a collection of particulars The “as ib” which, so to speak, 
comtitute the connective tissue of our discourse, arc really “as 
• Chapter in p. It? L • Chapter IV, p 155 C 
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ifs” in the sense of being ficdoi^. \Vhat .shall ^ve say to this 
application of logical analysis? 

As in our discussion of the preceding case, the proper name, 
it is all important that we shall be clear as to just what the 
problem here is. It is not the question of whether universals 
‘^^st” or, if so, in what sense they exist. That is a metalogical 
problem. It is here, as before, a question whether logical 
analysis can answer that question and therefore tell us how we 
ought to talk, or, otherwise expressed, tell us whether we should 
or should not trust language and its natural tendencies. Surely 
on any proper view of logical analysis and its function it cannot. 
So much follows directly from our general position regarding 
the relation of logical to linguistic meaning. Logical analysis 
cannot legislate the intuitive meanings of words out of existence. 
This general position is, however, greatly strengthened by a 
consideration of the consequences of such a critique of 
vocabulary as we have been considering. To these consequences 
we shall now turn. 


D 

J^eo'nominalism. The Paralysis of Speech 

The consequences of this critique of language in its aspect of 
naming or vocabulary are far-reaching. They lead, as has been 
apparent, to a thoroughgoing nominalism, not only with* 
respect to the universal but also with regard to the individual. 
This nonunalism we have described as Neo-nominalism,^ and 
an examination of it is reserved for the next chapter to 
which it properly belongs.* Here we are interested in it only 
in so far as it concerns the relations of linguistic to logic^ • 
meaning. • 

Now that such a aritiqueshould necessarily lead to nominalistir 
is, of course, of itself no proof of the unjustifiable character of 
the critique. Nominalism, both of the universal and of the 
individual, may be a true doctrine of terms. Again, the question 
of nominalism as it bears on the problem oflanguage different 
in a sense from the problem of nominalism in logic itself. The 
question may indeed be raised whether a nomin^tic logic is 
* Chapter I, p. 35 £ * Chapter VIII, pp. 366 ff. 
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possible, whether lo^c retains its significance on nominalistic 
presuppositions. If that question should be answered in the 
negative, the logical analysis of language which leads to 
nominalism would be self-defeating. This is a question we shall 
consider in a later context. Here the problem is solely the con- 
sequences of this critique for intelligible discourse. These we 
shall describe as the paralysis of speech. 

These consequences have been stated admirably by Mr. 
Russell: “I say, I sit at my table. I ought not say that. What I 
ought to say is this : One of a certain string of events causally 
connected in the sort of way that malcea the whole series what 
is called (italics mine) a ‘person* has a certain spatial relation to 
one of another string of events causally connected wth each 
other in a difierent way and having a spatial configuration of 
the sort denoted by the word ‘table.’ I do not say so, because 
life is too short ; but that is what I should say if I were a true 
philosopher.” We should be grateful to Mr. Russell not only 
for his insight into the consequences of this standpoint but for 
the candour with which he accepts them. The consequences are 
wholly apparent. In any such assertion as “I sit at my table,” 
both sin^ax and univenal terms are merely names for strings 
or collections of atomic events. I .ought, therefore, to use a 
language that corresponds to' these facts. 1 cannot use such a 
language (life is too short). I must cither be silent or speak 
falsely. If, however, I should try to speak truly, if I should 
say what a true philosopher would say, a language of such 
complication would be necessary as to paralyse all communi- 
cation. This paralysis of speech, as I shall call It, is the necessary 
consequence of this nominalism. He who spe^s at all — if he 
would speak intelligibly — must necessarily be a “realist.” 

The problem here raised belongs, to be sure, to the meta- 
Jogical rather than the logical problems of language and will 
be considered more fully later; here it is merely a question of 
the application of lo^dd analysis to vocabulary. The natural 
tendencies of vocabulary which arc here criticized arc, how- 
ever, criticized precisely because trust in such tendencies is 
likely toiead to the verbalism of a false metaphysics, and this 
aspect of the Question cannot, even in the present context, be 
wholly ignorw. 
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These natural tendencies of vocabulary embody the postulate 
of the identity of the thing with itself as the condition of intel- 
ligible discourse. Out of this has arisen a “natural metaphysic" 
which, among other characters, has as a fundamental category 
that of substance. It is this substance-attribute metaphysic 
which is said to be erroneous. Now the question of the erroneous 
character of such a metaphysic cannot be determined by logic 
and logical analysis — that is precisely our main point— it is a 
metalogical problem; but it is possible to ai&m that the 
integrity of the thing is the condition of intelligible discourse, - 
and that to extrude this notion or category in every form is to 
paralyse speech and to stultify discourse. It is true that, when 
applied to the temporal (when it is schematized, to use Kant’s 
term), it becomes the notion of the permanent amid the 
changing. It is true also that, when so applied, the notion of 
permanence varies greatly and by reason of this wide variation 
raises difllculdcs and problems. Wc speak of a sneeze, of a cloud 
or of a mountain and, by virtue of so speaking of them, postulate 
their integrity as things. A sneeze is doubtless a tl^g in a 
different way from that in which the mountain is a thing, In 
principle, however, there is no reason why there should not be 
many kinds of individuals and substances, and so far as the 
fundamental notion is concerned the period of duration seems 
irrelevant. Be this as it may, the point is that svithout this 
category embodied in natural language, experience cannot be 
intdhgibly expressed and communicated. Kant would say that 
Nvithout it empirical knowledge is impossible. Since on our view, 
as we shall presently sec,' knowledge and expression are in- 
separable, it is even more significant to say that without it 
intelligible expression and communication are impossible. 

But the more general question, of which this is only a spedfic 
aspect, is the ques^on of the function of logical analysis icl- 
determining v^d linguistic meaiung so far as concerns 
vocabulary. The denial of its competence here is but a special 
case of our general conception of the relation of logic to 
language. It may be said, of coune, that the type of critique 
we have been here examining proceeds flora a specific logical 
theory, namely, that of logical atomism, a theo^ which is in 
itself really metaphysical, and that our strictures do not 

1 Chapter VlII, pp. J47 ff. 
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necessanly apply to all forms of logical analysis This is, how- 
ever, I think, not the case 

VI 

SYNTAX AND THE DOCTRINE OF PROPOSITIONS THE ILLOGICALITY 
OF GRAMSIAR 

A 

Modern logic deplores, then, the tendencies of language as 
regards vocabulary But if the influence of these tendencies on 
logic and philosophy is vicious, even more deplorable is the 
influence of syntax 

Syntax has to do with linguistic form The unit of syntax is 
the sentence The word, as we have seen, has “rcahiy” only 
in the sentence Even where single words are used they are 
“sentence words” and their meaning is determined by their 
function in the sentence Now the fundamental syntax form 
IS the subject-predicate form This springs out of the v cry nature 
of dtscouire; there must be something to talk about and some- 
thing to say of It On the assumption of traditional logic, that 
“grammar is the most elementary part of logic and that the 
structure of every sentence is a lesson in logic,” it was held that 
syntactical form and logical form arc m pnnciple identical To 
put a sentence into logical form was to put it into the subject- 
> predicate form Almost any proposition can be put into the 
form m which it has a subject and predicate and is connected by 
a copula It was assumed that since this can be done, it should 
be done and, in fact, it was done — ^svith disastrous consequences * 

I The problem of ihc relation of logical to syntactical meaning raises question* 
as important as they are difiicutt 

The difTiculiy arises out of uncertainty as to the relation of syntax to logic On 
^he one hand, K u precisely the divergence of logical and lyntacucal meaning 
'vvhich causes the modem logician to deplore the inRucrf e of syntax and to credit 
to Its malign mfluence the development of an ‘ erroneous metaphysie ” On the 
other hand, ‘logical analysts’ is said to show that certam propositions (pre- 
eminently metaphysical) are pseudo-sentences or contrary to the syntax of our 
language, syntax and logic apparently being taken here as identical I shall not 
attempt here to argue the questim thus raised, but merely state my own position 
to be develSped more fully later Logic and syntax are, I should maintain, not 
idenUcaL Syntax is the Uiger conception of which logic is a subordmaie notion, 
just as ducourse L the larger universe to which logic u subordinate Synux, as 
the word suggests, has to do with the rules for connecting words in meaningful 
communicatton , logic with the rules for connecung terms for the determination 
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These consequences are two fold (i) the disguising and fre- 
quent distortion of the true logical meaning of the proposition, 
and (2) resulting in a false mctaphysic, namely the substance- 
-attnbute metaphysic It is with the first of these that We are 
p imarily concerned 

It IS obvious that we have here a second case of our general 
problem of the relation of logical to linguistic meaning As in 
the case of problems of vocabulary, they are held to be divergent 
and, on the assumption of the pnmacy of logical meaning, logic 
may exerase its critique on language This critique may be 
considered under the following heads (a) the denial on the part 
of modern logic of the identity oflogical form with the linguistic 
or subject predicate form, and the consequent analysis of other 
types of propositions, especially relational Closely connected 
with this IS the question of the possible reduction of the syn- 
tactical subject predicate form to the relational — in other 
words, the question of a relational logic (^) The assertion that 
many propositions of the subject-predicate form are not real, 
but only apparent, in other words, the distinction between real 
and apparent propositions Closdy connected ivith this is the 
problem of the nature of descriptions (c) Finally, there is the 
question of the existential import of propositions and the 
problem of the copula Closely connected with this is the 
question of the competence oflogical analysis to determine the 
existential import of propositions, in other words, to determine 
the relation oflanguage to reahty Here again we are concerned^ 
ivith these speaal problems of logic only in so far as they bear 
upon our general problem of the relation of logic to language 
There are many aspects important for the science of logic 
which we must ignore 


^ B • ^ 

The Vundamenial Error of Traditional Logic Insufficient Analysis 

The fundamental error of traditional logic, based upon the 
natural tendencies oflanguage, is that it neglected every form 
of unpLcat onal meaning Aj we shall see (Chapter XlII p 647 f} syntact cal 
mean ng may be present when logical meaning u absent or at a minimum It is 
true that wherever there u speech there u potential logical Arm that it u im 
pass ble to utter a phrase without throwing u mto forms we call logical but 
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the prclogical or metalogical meamngs of language This must 
of course in pnnaplc be denied if our general view of the 
relation of logic to language is sound Logic, we have said, 
assumes that terms have mtantng but cannot determine that 
njeaning We may now say that logic assumes that propositions 
have stnsty but cannot determme that sense Let us see what this 
general statement means in detail 

The primary “sense” of a proposition is that it is an assertion 
— an assertion about somethmg, and this assertion predicates 
something of the subject A proposiDon apart from discourse is 
nothing From the standpomt of discourse the subject predicate 
proposition is the basal form The fact that for certain purposes 
of logic this “finer analysis” of propositions is both possible and 
desirable m no way conflicts with the fact that the primary 
sense of all propositions is that they are predicapon of some- 
thing about something The fact that when A » west of B and 
B IS west of C, then A will be west of C, is interesting and im- 
portant, but in no way conflicts with the fact that “west of B * 
is as much a predicate of A as “red” is a predicate of “rose ** 
That the latter is a simple quahty and the former a spatial 
relation does not affect their common similanty of inhering as 
predicates in a subject ' The question may indeed be raised 
whether even from the standpomt of logic itself, the Anstoteban 
logic IS impugned by a more specific logic of relations Our 
present pomt is merely that such logical analysis cannot impugn 
the pnmary hnguistic meanings of discoune or legislate them 
out of cjustcncc 

The question just raised— namely whether even fitim the 
standpoint of logic itself, the subject predicate logic is impugned 
by a more specific logic of relations — is itself one of far-reaching 
implications It mvolves the question of the possible reduction 
of all propositions the relational type and the ffevelopme^ 
of what is called a relational logic Relational propositions, it 
IS held, arc \astly more fundamental and important than those 
of the subject pi^catc type The propositions of mathematics 

^ In tv E. Johnton a ttgie relations are treated aa a tpeml kind oT adjective 
and are called transitive adjectives in disUncUoa from ordinary adjectiva which are 
intransitive. The adjectival nature of rdauons is he holds apt to be obscured by 
the mdusion under rclauw terns of tdiat are merely tubeUbtives defined by 
relational charactenzatum. All that bddi uiu>'cml]y of adjectives including the 
relation of determinates to their dctcmunable holds of relations also. (Chapter XII ) 
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are all of the relational form, and it was precisely the failure 
to do justice to these that led to the critique of traditional logic 
May not logic Itself be turned into a logic of relations and fused 
VAth mathematics’ 

Now It is important to be quite clear regardmg the nature of 
the problems as here present^ It is not a question of whether 
a specific logic of relations can be developed , that is a problem 
wthin the techmcal field of logic itself The problem is rather 
whether such a logic is at all what we mean by logic when it is 
defined as the science of reflective thinking That we have seen 
reason to doubt But the problem is further whether the 
AnstoteUan subject predicate logic is thereby robbed of its 
intrinsic validity, and whether such a logic of relations has the 
status of pnority It is this that, on the basis of the pnnaplcs 
we have been maintaining, must be denied The subject 
predicate logic deals ivith relations common to all forms of 
statement, the more specific logic of relations with relations 
pecuhar to some forms of statement, the latter cannot take the 
place of or invahdatc the former 

On this point Professor F S C Northrop has made some 
suggestive comments ' According to him, there seems to be no 
good reason why the basal notions of the two logics should not 
be combined All forms arc not relations between relata 
There are some forms which are attributes of individual sub 
^ stances Roughly speaking, the law of the macrocosm is the 
subject predicate form, that of the microcosm the relational 
Expressed in other terms, thought and discourse about the 
microcosm may well be in terms of mathematical relations, m 
a “language” which extrudes the notion of substance and cause, 
but thought and discourse about the macrocosm must inevitably 
be in subject predicate terms and m the categories which these 
-imply Now 1 see no good reason why suoh a combination of 
the tivo logics IS not both possible and necessary But from the 
standpoint of our present discussion it is not merely a question 
of the two logics living together, but rather of pnonty and 
fundamental character On this point there seems to be no 
question Pnonty must be given to the subject predicate form * 

* F S C Nordrop Seience end Firtt I^vinpta p 335 

* S« on ihu point W P Montague c/ Knowing p 84 Speaking of the 
attack on AnstoteUan logic, he ivntes When a man wites on anthmctic he 
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All intelligible communication must, in the last analysis, be in 
the form of “natural” language, language made, if you \vill, 
for the macrocosm. The general grounds on which this thesis 
rests have been already developed in the last sections of the 
preceding chapter on InuUigtble Communication in which this 
conception of priority was argued. Here it is necessary merely 
to make a special application. A specific logic of rdations may 
indeed be developed for microcosmic analysis, but mathe- 
matical formulas must again be translated into language before 
they say anything. They merely operate; they say nothing.* 
All this becomes of crucial importance when we come to the 
problems of the language of science and scientific symbolism. 
The notions of a relational logic arc carried over into science, 
with the result that all categories except those of functional 
relation tend to be extruded. With this has also come a notion 
of “scientific intelLgibility” which holds that “intelligibility in 
science consists exclusively in necessary connections ; the fact is 
no longer isolated and is therefore intelligible.” Whether this is 
an adequate conception of intelligibility, even in science, is a 
problem for later consideration and trill be taken up in 
Chapter XI, Here we are concerned merely to indicate the 
relation of the present logical problem to the eputemological 
questions of science. 


C 

Apparent Propcstlions. The Theory oj Descriptions 

The radical defect of traditional logic was insufficient analysis. 
This insufficient analysis Jed, as wc have seen, to the failure to 
recognize different propositional forms — other forms than the 
subject-predicate Ration — and consequently toMic distortion^ 

cannot be entiozed Tor not wnting an algebra. And when a man wntes a treatue 
on the relations common to all fonns of atatonent, he should hardly be blamed 
for not ttcaling of reUuons pecubar to some forms of statement. . . . Whether or 
not Amtoielean mtlafhytKS u properly chargeable with neglecting the typa of 
external quantitative rcbtiomhip which modem science finds fruitful, it docs not 
leem to me that the Arutotelean fe/ir u impugned cither m its intrinsic validity 
or m Its status of logieal pnontf (italict mine) to any more spetahe logic of rela« 
tions ” This entire problem u treated more fully in mf hulligtiU WvtU, 
Chapter III, Section ^ 

1 Chapter XI, p 523 T. 
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of the meaning of many propositions But there was, according 
to this position, another consequence — namely, the treatment 
as propositions of many forms of words that are not really 
propositions We are thus led to our second point, the assertion, 
on the part of modem logic, that many apparent proposiUops 
are not real propositions With this notion of apparent proposi 
tions we come to the heart of the problem of logic and language. 
It IS at this point that “logical anal^is” proposes to tell us what 
13 meamngful and what is meamngless, to determine what uses 
of language lead to an “erroneous metaphysics,” and indeed to 
condemn in the name of such analysis certam uses of language 
tn toto Let us examme “logical an^ysis” at this pomt 

Traditional logic assumed that all propositions are of the 
subject predicate form One of the first refinements of analysis 
was to show that the same verbal form might conceal divergent 
logical meamngs Thus though “Socrates is wise” and “Socrates 
IS a philosopher” have the same verbal form, they have 
different logical meamgs A second step is taken when certain 
distmctions are made among propositions from the standpouit 
of their simple or composite character This point is not only 
cruaal from the standpomt of the relation of logic to language, 
but has led to far reaching consequences for the entire philosophy 
of language — the relation of language to rcahty 

Let us consider a group of propositions such as the following 

■ Thu u yellow 

All lions arc yellaw 

Some carnaUons are yellow 

The man in the moon is yellow 

Now propositions such as “this is yellow” or “this is large” are 
said to be simple propositions The others are compound or 
£Ofjip<Mite anU may be analysed mto simple propositions These 
arc sometimes called atomic proposiuons * The question of die 
cxutcnce of atomic propositions is itself of importance, m 
volving one of the most difficult questions of the rclaUon of 
language to knowledge, but that is not the quesUon we arc 

1 Tbe proUem of atomic propoubotu rauea the entire quesboo of knowledge 
by “lunple acquaintance. It assuma chat there are propcutioni which are not 
dacnpbve propottfiom and therefore lack the bi polar character of fubjcct and 
predicate. Thu question really belongs to another context and will be ducussed tn 
the next chapter 
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proposition. Such descriptive phrases are a church in Rome, 
the author of Faust, the man in the moon. If now I say a 
church in Rome is large, the author of Faust is German, the 
man in the moon is yellow, I have in all three cases descriptions. 
In the first two cases these descriptions are also propositioi\s. 
The third, however, is not. Wherein lies the difference? In the 
first case, to attribute any property to the author of Faust, that 
he is a German, is to assert aJso that he exists. In the second 
case, it is not so. To assert that the man in the moon is yellow, 
that Hamlet is mad, that the King of Utopia is kind, does not 
involve the assertion that any of them exist. Therefore they are 
descriptions that describe nothing. So much for the analysis; 
we now come to the issue involved. As a result of this analysis 
it b supposed by some logicians, following Russell, that 
descriptions may be used significantly when they describe 
nothing. Others would hold that if they describe nothing they 
are meaningless. They appear to have meaning, they are used 
in intelligible dbeourse, and yet if meaning is to be identified 
with reference, they should be meaningless. 

It seems certain that the noUon of descriptions that describe 
nothing cannot be maintained. Every description b a proposi- 
tion. By the very fact that it b a description it asserts that some 
"thing” b so and so. An interpretation of the situation must 
therefore be possible which does not involve thb paradox. Such 
an interpretation has already been prepared for by the dis- 
cussions of Chapter V of the notions of presupposition and of 
universe of dbeourse.' The condition of the meaningfulness of 
an assertion or proposition b not, we foimd, that certain entities 
about, which the assertion b made cxbt, in the sense of being 
empirically verifiable, but that the universe of discourse in 
which these entities have their existence b mutually ac- 
JcTiowlcdged.^When I say that a griffin is a fabulous monster, I 
do not affirm that griffins exbt like pigs and cows, but my 
judgment, to have any meaning, implies the existence of a mass 
of fable in which griffins have their place as fables too. If there 
were no fables I could not say that griffins are fabulous. But. 
fables ard an dement in reality— i.c., in the totality of what b 
real — no less ffian pigs and cows. Such descriptions as some 
fairies are malwolcnt, the man in the moon is yellow, are then' 

• Chapter V, p. 20i f. 
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have been concerned merely with the logical question of pseudo- 
propositions and the existential import of descnptions This 
raises the entire question of the existential import of propositions 
and the meaning of the copula To this problem we shall now 
turn * 


D 

The ExisUnital Import of Propostitons The Problem of the Copula 

One of the basal forms of ambiguity is, we have seen, the 
grammatical (Chapter V) Modem logical analysis makes much 
of these ambiguities and especially of the ambigiuty m the 
word “is” when used as a copula Thus, as we have seen, 
Peano and Frege pomted out that the copula in the two pro- 
positions, All men are mortal and Socrates is a man, means 
two quite different things In the first proposition the “is* 
signifies a relation between two different classes , in the second 
It represents the relation of an individual to a class, and these 
two relatons are quite different But there is also a second 
ambiguity m the word “is” to which logicians have called 
attention While a proposition apparently asserts that the 
subject of the proposition is, or exists, it really does not, but 
simply asserts a relation between classes or between an individual 
and a class The proposition, or apparent proposition, a 
centaur is a fiction of the poets,” directly demes, it is pointed 
out, that a centaur is or exists It is maintained, then, that a 
judgment of the type A is B can never, by the mere fact that 
the subject and predicate are connected by the word “is,” 
include the statement or the judgment that A is 

It would seem that the position here presented could be taken 
.Jbs granted, that there ts this ambiguity in tljc word is, and that, 
when it IS exposed, it becomes clear that the presence of the 
copula does not presuppose the existence or reahty of that 
about ^vhlch the statement is made But this is not so clearly 
evident as at first appears The natural tendencies of language. 
Its gemus so to speak, are directly contrary to this The Platonic 
axiom, that Ipr an assertion to be sigmficant at all, it must 
always also be, directly or indirectly, an assertion about what is, 
seems to be a postulate of all discourse and all communication 
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of existence or reality? Some logicians hold that it does; some 
that it does not. Bat there is an even more fundamental issue 
involved in this question, namely whether logic has the right 
or power to decide this question at all. Our own view is that it 
has not. 

The reasons for this position have already been stated and 
need not be laboured here. L(^c assumes that temu have 
meaning and that propositions have sense, but cannot deter* 
mine that meaning and that sense. But the meaning of terms 
includes their reference to reality and the sense of propositions 
includes their ontological import. That import is indeed a 
matter of interpretation, as we shall see in the following 
chapter, but it is not a matter of logical analysis. The demal 
of the referential meaning of terms means, as we have seen, 
paralysis of speech. Similarly the denial of the existential import 
of propositions means the stultification of discourse. Every 
proposition assumes the reality of the subject of discounc, 
otherwise it would not be uttered. To negate the very conditions 
of such utterance—of intelligible discoune—is to stultify aU 
discoune. 

There can be no question that all significant assertions assume 
the reality of the subjects of the assertion ; otherwise they would 
not be made. Even Mr. Russell, despite his logical atomism, 
assumes this. When he says that “freedom may hot be the 
highest goocf, but it is the highest political good,” he means to 
make a significant assertion. In doing so he assumes that both 
the subject freedom and the predicate, highest good, are in 
some sense real ; otherwise presumably he would not make the 
ass«tion. Now the denial of that assumption on the basis of a 
supposed logical analysis would be to make his own meanings 
meaningless and to stultify his larger discourse. The truth of 
tlK matter it that when he makes this assertion in his Proposed 
“~Roads {0 Freedom he is in a wholly different Univene of discourse 
from that in which the logical analysis takes place. Either that 
universe of discounc is one of mere feeling or emotional expres- 
sion or is one in which predicates of truth and falsity are relevant. 
If it is the former, then the above noble sentiment is but his 
own sentiment and docs not interest us further. If it is the 
latter, then it is a statement about reality and interests us 
greatly. This is in principle the reply that must be made to all 
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those forms of logical positivism which through “logical 
analysis” exclude all value propositions from mcamngful dis- 
course Soaal and political “saenccs” cannot be constructed 
without propositions such as these — that is, without propositions 
which contain non-physical notions The assumption is made 
that such propositions can be “reduced” to propositions con- 
taimng terms with reference to physical entities, in other 
words, to a “physical language” This was attempted by 
Bcntham, without conspicuous success Does anyone really 
suppose that it can actually be done? 

\Vliat IS really assumed is that language is m pnnexpU mis^ 
leading That is, of course, abstractly possible, but we must 
remark here, as we have previously, that it seems “very cunous 
that language should have grown up as if it were expressly 
designed to deceive philosophers” If statements contaimng 
value words, so we found ourselves justified m asking, are mere 
expressions of feeling, why should language disguise them by 
putting them in propositional forms^ With equal nght we may 
ask, if the “logic^” meamng of an assertion m which the copula 
appears does not include the assumption or presupposition of 
“existence,” why should its meaning in discourse always 
include it? Why the inevitable stulafication of discourse that 
results? I can find no answer to this question except the natural 
one that logical analysis cannot legislate the “existential” 
meamng out of existence any more than it can any other 
meamng 

The issue here may be formulated m more techmeal terms 
On the assumption that logic is the science of pure form it 
must, as we have seen, assume that terms have meamng.and 
propositions seme, it cannot determine that meaning and that 
sense The attempt 15 made in mathematical logic, as a suence 

variable, and thus make existence part of logical meamng in 
the seme that it can legislate regarding this meaning This 
seems to me to be a mistake In rcahty the meamng of existence 
IS extralogical and always involves a metaphysic, whether 
expressed or unexpressed * 

Such considerations seem to dispose, in pnncyile, at least, of 

* For a fuller development of this point, see The InlelligtbU World, Chapter III, 
pp lot ff 
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the underlying thesis of logical positivism, namely, that logical 
analysis enables us to distinguish apparent propositions from 
real propositions, and ultimately to exclude from discourse a 
large range of propositions as pseudo-propositions. This thesis, 
we now see, rests upon two untenable assumptions. The firjt 
of these is the major assumption as to the function of logical 
analysis, already considered. The second assumption, closely 
related to this, is that the criterion of meaning in logical 
analysis is the “empirical criterion.*’ That this criterion is not 
logical but mctalogical has already been shown in a preceding 
chapter. If susceptible of validation at all, it can only be on 
the basis of a prior metaphysics, namely, the assumption of 
the prior rights of the physical, an assumption that can never 
be demonstrated but only acknowledged. The assumption that 
the "syntax of our language,” or that logic as logic, implies the 
prior rights of the physical, is a wholly gratuitous assumption. 

VII 

LANGUAGE AND REASONING. THE PROBLEM OF LOGISTIC 

A 

The final point at which problems of language and logic arise 
is in connection ^vith the doctrine of inference. The special 
^ point at issue is the question of the function of language as a 
medium of reasoning or inference. The same type of critique 
which modem logic exercises upon language in connection 
wth vocabulary and syntax it ako brings to bear upon language 
as a medium of reasoning. Ordinary language, it is said, is only 
incompletely inferential. “If one follows merely the grammar 
of language he will not be led from true premises to true con- 
j:ludons. Only some of his manipulations of \yords and sentences 
reason pnmanTy ffiat synriuilu’ 
logic or logistic has been developed. Such a logic alone is com- 
pletely inferential. Inference may be defined as the develop- 
ment of implicational meaning, and in so far as language is an 
iraperfeefmedium for such development it is subject to the 
critique of logic. 

The divergence of linguistic and logical meaning evidently 
* R. M. Eaton, tp. eit^ p ajg. 
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Implication — Material and Formal The Extra-Logical Element 
in Inference 

The fundamental pnnaple of all inference is that what is 
implied in true premises is true But the nature of the relation 
expressed by the word implied — in other words, the nature of 
imphcation — is a further question 
We may start with the well known distinction between formal 
and matcnal imphcation In the umvcrsal proposition, all men 
are mortal, we have such a relation of formal imphcation 
between the concept man and the concept mortal The true 
meaning, the meamng determined by logical analysis, can only 
be given without excess of defect in the form, “that X is a man 
imphes that X is mortal ” This again means, to state it more 
precisely, that “is mortal” is true of any subject of which u 
man” is true The form given above is what is called a pro- 
positional function, as distinguished from a genuine proposition 
To make a genuine proposition out of this blank form it is 
necessary that we should replace the symbol X on both of its 
appearances by one and the same name or denoting phrase 
indicating one mdividual, this Only when we have done this 
have we passed from asserting a relation between mere pro- 
positional functions to asserting a relation between propositions 
"And when we take this step, the relation is one of matcnal 
imphcation and the propositions which figure in this matcnal 
implication arc seen to have existential import, whereas the 
propositional functions have not For example, Socrates is a 
man matcnally implies Socrates is mortal, and this means that 
It IS not the case that Socrates is a man and Socrates is not 
^mqrtal * 

Now just as a genuine proptaibon, as distinguished from a 
mere propositional function, presupposes the reahty of the 
subjects of the assertion, otherwise the assertion would not be 
made, so genuine inference is always concerned with material 
imphcatii/n At this point two problems arise (e) what is 
matcnal imphcation and (5) how is it related to language? 
The fact that bC is red imphes, it is said, materially that Xu® 
colour, the relation between redness and colour being matcnal 
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or factual and not merely formal It is not the fact that X is 
red IS true and X is a colour is false What, then, is the nature 
of this matcnal relation’^ 

Granted that the relation here is factual and not merely 
formal, one thing about its factual character becomes, I think, 
immediately clear The factual relation does not subsist between 
two brute sense data, but between them as determined by 
language Part of any “fact” is the language m which it is 
enunaated , it is not a fact until it is express^ Lai^uage, we 
have seen, is part of the perceptual process as such, it is present 
m the first or primary umversal and the class concept such as 
colour and red is but a development of this first precipitate of 
language, furnishing the basis for further more complex pro* 
cesses of conceptual thought ■ It is therefore not true, as we 
have further seen, that a proposition contains entities, not 
words, for a proposition outside discourse is a “nothing ” 

It IS, then, only within an actual “umverse of discoune” that 
wc have actual reasoning, for it is only in such a universe that 
material implication is found Genuine propositions, as dis- 
tinguished fiom propositional functions, subsist only m dis- 
course We may indeed disengage the blank form from the 
actual propositiom and study this form for its own sake It may 
also appear that genuine reasomng takes place m the blank 
forms — that reasoning is a quasi nuchamcal rclatioa of these 
forms, tne filling in of the blank forms with names or denoting 
phrases a secondary process after the reasoning has taken place 
This is, however, not the fact Actual reasoning is always con-' 
cemed with genuine propositions and such propositions always 
involve hnguistic meanings Language, natural or artificial,* is 
always the medium of reasoning 

The point I have been trying to make may be stated in 
way \ta wdi 'siruvm inq/anAivn wd ixmar ■ 

Inference^ Bernard Bosanquet is engaged with the same general 
problem although not from the linguistic point of view The 
general thesis of the book is that all real inference is withm what 

> It u not witlun the Kope of our present purpose to ductus uh deud the 
nature of ImiiAication, but to conuder naaicnal as dutinguuhed from fonnal 
tmpUcation only as it bears upon the problem of logic ani^ language The 
question, for instance, ivhether a further dutmenon between the rdation of 
entailmg and that of material imphcstion n desirable, may be lefr among the 
technicalities of modem logic. * See Chapter 111, especially p s t8 
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he calls a “connected system,” and consists in reading off the 
imphcations of that system In other words, imphcation n 
always material, not formal This is the “natnral procedure 
over against which he sets the more artificial procedure of 
ordinary syllogistic logic (and the more modem logics whiph 
have resulted from the attacks on the syllogism), which he 
calls hnear The principle of the latter consists in afiimng 
some pnnciple of reasomng (mathematical), let us say “Iran 
sitivity,” which differs from that of the syllogism , but the con 
ception remains linear t That all real reasoning is within sum 
a connected system, or universe of discourse, seems to me to be 
beyond question And it is at this point that language as the 
medium of such reasomng becomes significant By implication 
Bosanquet touches upon this aspect although he does not 
develop it He points out how the natural procedure of rea 
inference opens up the case descriptively and places the 
within the system which is the development of the subject The 
pnnciple of context and contextual meaning becomes the basaJ 
condition of the insight which is of the essence of real inference 
As language is indispensable for judging, so it is indispensable 
for the development of the imphcations of the context in which 
the judgment takes place The “hnear inference” of which 
he speaks is really, as Bergson maintains, a spatiahzation or 
thought Wittgenstein’s conception of “logical space” repre- 
sents perfectly this quasi-mechamcal conception of inference 
This character of genuine inference, as distinguished from 
the quasi mcchamcal conception, is in a way generally reahzcd 
and is sometimes called the extra logical factor in infcrcrice 
We >nre told that from any set of premises an infimte number 
of vahd inferences may be drawn What is called the conclusion 
is a matter of selection which is determined by insight into its 
obviousness or by some purpose or interest The direction o 
thought is always deterrmned by an extra logical factor in 
other words, context and contextual meaning are the deter- 
minants of real inference Whether we shall call this factor 
extra-logical or not is, of course, a matter of definition The 
important pomt is that in actual inference non formal elements 
are mvolved^ and these elements are inseparable from language 
and hngiusUc context We may, if we will, call this the 
* o/,p 31 * Op eu,j> 113 
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“psychological” element in inference, although the objection 
to such characterization has already been made clear The 
assumption that all meaning not “logical” is psychological rests 
upon a faulty analysis of meaning We shall therefore prefer to 
call these factors metalogical 


C 

ImpUeation and ^'PresuppostitotC* 

To return, then, to the mam issue, language m some form is 
the only medium of real inference It may be “imperfectly in- 
ferential,” but this merely means that no real inference is 
perfect It is possible to exercise a cntique on language as a 
medium of inference, just as it is possible to criticize it from 
the point of view of vocabulary and syntax, but such a cntique 
18 valid only from the standpoint of the ideal of logic as pure 
form It cannot affect the significance of language as the only 
medium of actual logical dueourse This fact will become more 
evident afrer our examination of symbobc logic and logistic 
It IS important, however, before proceeding to this question to 
consider a further point in connection with the problem of 
implication and inference 

It IS, wc have seen, necessary to distinguish between formal 
and matenal implication It is now necessary to consider 
another meaning of implication connected with its matenal 
aspect It is of special moment because it is precisely here that 
logic exercises its most drastic cntique upon natural language 
and inference Logic, we have seen, is concerned with implica 
tional meaning But implication may have two meamngs The 
first consists in the idea that certain things are true if they 
arc implied in.^or follow from., true premises The*second con-^ 
sists in holding that certain things arc true if they are implied 
by or are the necessary presuppositions of some classes of more 
particular facts It is the latter notion of implication which 
plays such a large role in epistemological and metaphysical 
reasoning and constitutes what is described as a*“peculiar 
criterion of prooT’ m these fields This second lytion of impli- 
cation — in the sense of presupposition — becomes of crucial 
importance when we come to the problems of language and 
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metaphysics and of metaphysical reasoning, for reasoning of 
the metaphysical type is largely aigument to presuppositions 
and involves this second notion of implication. The entire 
notion vdll be treated in more detail later;^ here wc are con- 
cerned with it merely in its logical aspect. , 

The issue in this context is entirely clear : whether, namely, 
implication in this second sense of presupposition is a valid form 
of implication. It is well stated by Professor Lewis. In dis- 
cussing Kant’s deduction of the categories he speaks of “a 
peculiar criterion of proof^** and the nature of this proof con- 
sists in holding that certain things are true if they arc the 
necMsary “presuppositions” or implicates of some class of more 
particul^ facts, of science or of experience in general.* Such a 
form of implication he denies, and in consequence excludes this 
type of reasoning from discourse. Here, too, logical analysis 
exercises its critique upon natural language and natural 
discourse. 

The meaning of presupposition here, he points out, is far from 
clear. Iri general, however, what is intended is the designation 
of cerlam principles as logically prior to what presupposes 
them, with the added thought that what is thus pnor is neces- 
sarily imphed and thereby proved to have the character of 
necessary truth — necessary, that is, if the facts of experience in 
general are taken for granted. Now this notion of implication 
cont^ns a fallacy, he thinks, so simple that it is extraordinary 
that it should have ever g«uned currency. Correctly speaking, 
what is logicaUy prior to a fact or proposition will imply that 
fact or proposition, but will not, in general, be implied by it- 


' fEaptcr XIII, pp 653 ff 
* Mtnd and th* World Order, pp *00 ff 

upon this type of proof by Lewis are expressed 
to identify thought with fpnnal logic. Professor Moms R- 

Fhtloiofify, Vol 1 ) writes '“reneived faith in fonnal 
^ assumpuon. it is van. for «y 

ftrable aJ.ir« material proposiUons It roust roaie roderoon- 

^blc gumptions m regard to existence, value and duty. Hus is particularly 
tran^cndental method, le to att^pt to prove certain 
f'P**” atpenence is jLsiblc Wc cannot 
neht loetcal fall* ^ without assuming lometbing, and it is down- 

S£ arf^r.^. assuroptions ^laro something 

an 7 c™ Obviously Kant does not Ld cannot offer 

als^ r^Um the assumptions which wiU 
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Physics presupposes mathematics in the sense that it exhibits 
particular instances of general mathematical principles, tvhile 
mathematics cont^ns no necessary reference to physics. In the 
same sense all the special sciences presuppose logic. But if 
•what is presupposed in this sense be regarded as thereby 
necessarily implied or prowd necessary, the fallacy is easily 
detected. If I assert that two feet and two feet are four feet, I 
do not commit myself to the proposition that 2 + 2 = 4. It is 
required only that this be true of linear measure. Gases under 
pressure or living organisms might — for all that is here in 
question — be governed by different laws. The particular fact 
does not require that there should be any general laws of 
mathematics. 

There can be little doubt that this "fallacy,” if it be such, 
has played an important part in the traditional conceptions of 
the a priori. There can be just as little doubt that this general 
way of thinking has played a large part in traditional con- 
ceptions of reasoning. Of this more later. Here we are con- 
cerned solely with the question whether this notion of 
implication is a valid one and whether reasoning based upon 
it is fallacious. 

Now it seems quite clear that the notion of implication in 
this sense may be applied in an invalid way, although I am not 
sure that the fallacy is so simple and obvious, even in the cases 
given, as is assumed. I am not sure that when I assert that two 
feet and two feet are four feet I do not also assert that wherever 
number is applicable at all, the general relation expressed by 
the statement that 2 + 2 = 4 does not ako hold. Gases under 
pressure and living organisms imght be governed by different 
laws, but then number, as here understood, would not be 
applicable. But that is not the point 1 wish to make. It is rather 
that the argument from the possibility or meaning tS* experience . 
is not the type of implication assumed in this criticism. It is 
not an argument from particulars to universals but from the 
meaningfulncss of experience to the presuppositions which 
alone make it meaningful. Such is really the essence ^of Kant’s 
argument to which reference is made. The indirect proof by 
which he establishes the principles of the under^anding is not 
from experience but from the possibility of experience. They 
have the peculiar property that they make possible the very 
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cxpcncncc which is their own ground of proof, and in cxpencnce 
Itself they arc always presupposed ' 

It IS, then, with this type of implication, this peculiar kind of 
proof, that we are here concerned It is the type of proof 
employed in our argument from the nature of communicatipn 
to the conditions or presuppositions which make it intelligible * 
It seems clear that the concept of implication here involved is 
extra logical, if logic be defined as the science of pure form 
But to this fact there can be no objection when it is recognized 
that in all real inference there arc extra logical factors It will 
suffice, then, for our present purposes to say that imphcaUon in 
this sense is extra logical or metalogical — which does not, of 
course, mean that it is illogical Logic is the sacncc of dis 
cursive thought and, as such, cannot negate the conditions or 
presuppositions of intelligible discourse 
But our present problem is that of language and inference 
Logic, as pure form, gives correctness — never truth In so 
far as mrcrencc is related to truth as well as to correct 
ness, there is always the extra logical factor in inference, and 
this factor is inseparable from language This will become 
apparent as wc examine the ideal of logisuc to which we shall 
now turn 


D 

Symbolic Logic and Logistic 

The statement that the medium of reasoning is in the last 
analysis language will of course be immediately challenged 
Tba^one field in which there is ‘strict implication" and m 
which “perfect” inference is achieved is mathematics, and it 
IS preasely here that the medium is non hnguistic It is pre 
cis“ly for \hi$ reason that algebraic logic or logistic was 
developed 

The ideal of logistic is to operate wholly with signs rather 

* This type of proof a discussed by H J Paton in Vol II orWzMs Metaphjsu 
cfExpmmtt pp 103 J07 The questiMi can always be raised he admits whether 
such proof does not nvolve a v cious cwcle although he th nks not He “ 
quite clear however that whether right or wrong the argument is not of the 
type assumed by t c cr ucs of the argument The md reel proof from the poss b hty 
of ex^r ence is d fferent from the proof of the facts vS experience 

* Chap VI pp 259 ff 
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reasonings simple calculation. By this means philosophers 
would become accountants and the controversies of the sects 
would cease.^ Modem logistic would scarcely state the ideal in 
so simple and naive a fashion. It would scarcely ascnbe to 
logistic the powers which, in the first flush of enthusiasjin, 
Leibniz ascribed to his c^culus, but in prinaple the ideal 
remains the same. We shall consider this point later when we 
raise the question of the significance of logistic. 

Our problem, then, is this — ^whether we can, in Labniz’s 
words, substitute an alphabet of human thoughts for natural 
language, or, in other words, what we actually have when we 
have substituted non-verbal signs for verbal; and secondly, 
whether we can substitute calculation for ordinary reasoning, 
whether by so doing we actually have reasomng in the sense of 
actively conscious thought. 

On the first quesuon there has been a strong body of dis- 
senting opmion. It is argued that an algebraic logic wholly 
independent of speech is unrealizable. For if such a symbolic 
did not take into account the thought content of language, to 
that extent it would not be a substitute for it. An alphabet of 
human thoughts would be just that—an alphabet and not the 
thoughts themselves. In the terms of our discussion the meaning 
of the terms which logic assumes and cannot itself dctcnninc 
is precisely what is left out in such a logic. But there seems to be 
a still deeper source of misunderstanding as to the possibility 

^ The idea underlying thu whole way of ilunlang was eiqiresed by Leibius in 
his De Saenita Unwtrsalt tm Ctdailo FhtUsephteo (Latta, Monad, p 85). It seemed 
to Leibniz chat iT all the complex and apparently disconnected ideas winch mate 
up puj knowledge could be analysed into their tunple elements, and if each of 
these elements could be represented fay a dehnite sign, we should h%vc a kind of 
"alphabet of human thoughts ’* By the combinatioQ of these signs, a system of 
true knowledge would be built up in which reality would be more tod more 
adequately re^Sesented and symbolized It seemed to that such a lynlhctic 
“calculus” based upon a thorough analysis (as m the'ease of the mathematical 
calculus), would be the most effective instrument of knowledge that could be 
devised “I feel,” he says, “that controvemes can never be finished, nor sfleacr 
imposed upon the sects, unless we give up complicated reasonings in &vour of 
simple talaJelion, words of vague and uncertain meaning in favour of fixed 
symbols or characters It will then appear that every paralogism is nothing but 
an error of calculabon. When controversies suue there vnll be no more necessity 
for disputation between two philosophers than between two accountants Nothing 
will be needed bi^ that they should take pen m hand, sit down with their counting 
tables, and (having summoned a fiiend, if they like), say to one another, 'Let 
us calculate.' '* 
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aLo logic'xl mc'xning presupposes lingiustic meaning It pre 
suppose* itin a doublefishion On the one hand, itjs apparent 
that logical meaning exists only within discourse For this verbal 
defining ^^lllch is necessary for any symbolic logic is a form 0/ 
communication of meanings , and this communication of 
meaning, \Nhich is possible only in language, is the condition 
of the existence of the logisuc itself But it means also, I think, 
that no real thinking here is possible without language We arc 
really not thinking except as the symbols are defined It is not 
that yvt actually think in the calculus and then interpret it 
The meamngs of the primitive symbols and of the pnmary 
pnnaplcs arc part of the thinking The point here made is of 
great importance It involves the distinction between thinking 
and operating already insisted upon It is important here in 
connection with the problem of the relation of logic to language 
It becomes of increasing importance when we come to the 
examination of the whole problem of the relation of language 
to symbolism, especially m science So far as logic is concerned 
the point has been well stated by Husserl 

In a review of Schroeder’s Lectures on the Algebra of Logic, 
while praising the work, he maintained that symbolic logic is 
not logic at all but only calculus ' FoUowmg Brentano, he 
claimed that natural language is indispensable for judging 
Ixjgic is concerned with the meaning of propositions which arc 
judgments expressed in words If symbolic logic claims to be 
able to work without using such meanings it differs funda- 
mentally from logic, which is totally unable to function without 
using these meamngs It is quite possible that Husserl should 
noi^ave said that symbolic logic is not logic That is a matter 
ofacfimtion, and definitions of logic vary widely, as we have 
seen It is true however that, as Ramsey admits, logic as con- 
caved by (logistic is not at all the same as logic when defined 
in terms of reflective thinking Husserl is'quite right m raain- 
taimng that reflective thinking “is not able to work without 
using meamngs”— hnguistic meamngs I repeat it is unim 
portant whether logistic be called logic or not, just as it was 

* Thu rtvjew appears m thf Cptfcnuc/lr CtlthrU Anteigtn 1 891 For a discuss on 
of the review see Jountal 0/ Phtlose^ etc July 1934 Schroeder himself repl 
to Husserl wjifjthc result that the latter modified hu posiuon somewhat I »m 
not here concerned with the debate, but vnth what I consider to be the essential 
truth of Husserl s first position. 
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is sheer illusion and calculation cannot be substituted foi 
reasonmg. Moreover, it is an assurance only of romrfeerr, nol 
of truth, that is secured, even in those non-mathematica 
regions where it is at all applicable. Truth is al^^ys a mattci 
of the sense of terms and the meaning of propositions— m other 
words, their reference to reality — and this is a metalogxcal, not 
a logical question. . . r •, 

This latter point demands, I think, spcaal emphasis, for it 
is often assumed that logistic is not merely an instiument of 
precision but also a method of knowledge. It is sometimes odd 
that all sciences are merely applied logistic, logistic with the 
x’s and the/s replaced by hydrogen or oxygen^ or any othw 
entity for which we have names. But on examination of c 
systematic connections used by the logicians, for instMce 
implication, we have reason to suspect that these connectioM 
have suffered an abstraction of such an extreme sort that the 
notions necessary in dealing with concrete propositions have 
been generalized away. In other words, as we have already 
seen, implicational meaning for actual science is always within 
a connected system and consists in reading the impUcaUons ot 
that system. There is always the “intuitive’* ocUaJogical factor 
in the concrete inferences of science. Even in mathematio, 
with which logistic is most closely connected, there seenu to e 
some misunderstanding at least. It is here pre-eminently tha 
logistic is to take the place of intuitive and other sour^ o 
knowledge. But it is not at all clear that even here this is 
possible. We have been told that, thanks to the progress^ o 
symbolic logic, especially as treated by Pcano, the Kanti^ 
doctrine of the intuitive basis of mathematics has been disposed 
of. But the presence of intuitive theories of mathcmatia» 
although not in the Kantian form, makes this at least doubtful* 
‘ Itf any case, it is not so outside mathematics. Even if it 
possible to put the whole body of pure mathematics, including 
the primary indefinables and the primary principles of in- 
ference, into a stereotyped symbolism,, all we should have 
achieved, by this would be the construction of a purely abstract 
and formal pattern, inadequate to the description ^ of the 
simplest piece of concrete facL The world with which the 
physicist concerns himself is abstract enough, but even the 
physicist’s world defies, as we shall abundantly see, all attempti 
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to build it out of mathematical fonnulas. So long as the physidst 
xemains in the region of these symbols, he merdy operates, but 
“says nothing.” It is only when he talks in the natural language 
of “intuition” that he says anythingsignificant. Evenin physics 
•something slips through the meshes and this something is 
communicable, if communicable at alJ, only in natural language 
with its intuitible meanings.* This is a fortiori true of the 
macrocosm in which human beings live and move. When the 
suggestion is made, as for instance by Professor Whitehead, that 
aesthede values may some time be expressible in symbolic 
logic one can only wonder what such values can here possibly 
mean.* 

Leibniz, we saw, in the Erst flush of his enthusiasm ascribed 
powers to his calculus which he himself later disavowed. Ap- 
parently he became aware of the peculiar limitations and 
difficulties associated with the problem of adequate symbolic 
expression for the processes of real thinking. For him his cal- 
culus had appeared to be a calculus of realities. He later came 
to see that it was not. The difference between Leibniz and 
modem logistic appears at this point. He evidently regarded 
his set of primitive concepts as the necessary result of any 
proper analysis j modem logistic looks upon them as arbitrarily 
chosen. But if this latter position is taken, it is hard to see how 
the logical calculus can be a calculation of realities. 

vin 

LOGICAL NOSONAUSM; is a NOMlNAUSnC LOGIC POSSIBLE? 

A 

It is maintained by many that symbolic logic ij inevitably 
nominalistic and that its limitations are to be found in 'the 
impossibility of its dealing with the intension or connotation 
of terms. On the other hand, it is maintained by othen that a 
logistic of the lo^c of intension may be developed. On this 
question I am not competent to judge. One may, however, be 
pardoned the suspicion that in an intenslonal logistic the notion 
of intension, like the notion of implication with ^hich it is so 

I Chapter XI, p 523 f. 

• ''Remark*,'* Pkdwphual Rmta, VoL LXV 
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closely connected, has undergone an abstracUon of so extreme 
a sort that the noUon as it apphes to concrete reasomng has 
been gcnerahzed away ^ Be that as it may, the possibihty of a 
nommahstic logic is assumed by many versions of modem lo^c, 
and an examination of this assumpUon is a necessary part ot we 
Rcncral question of the relation of language to logic 
The consequence of the enuque exercised by ‘ logical analysis 
on vocabulary and syntax was, as we have seen, a thorough 
going nominalism— not only of the umversal but of the indi 
vidual This leads ineviUbly to paralysis of speech and stulU 
fication of discourse The problems raised by this all pcrv^ivc 
nominalism are, however, not logical but met^ogical in 
character and arc reserved for a later context - There is a 
problem, however, which is strictly logical, namely, whether 
inference and inferenual meamng remain intact on nominalistic 
assumptions, whether nominalism of the universal does not o 
paralyse and stultify reasomng Thus our question * ® 
nominalistic logic possible? Or, does logic retain its significance 
on purely nommahstic presuppositions’ 


B 

Tks Nalure of Logical /{omtnaltsm The Argument of the J^ommlut 

Logical nominalism is then to be distinguished from nomnalism 
in general W E Johnson makes this disUncUon and defines 
logical nominahsm in the following way “Nominalism, c 
tcllijis, “when applied as a speaal logical tlieory has a 
meaning In this sense it denotes the theory according to 
the proposition is an indication of the names that have been 
arhuranl> '-hosen to denote things or classes of things and pre 
dicatcs merely what follows from the consistent use of mcsc 
names Propositions arc thus used as mere formulae and re 
peated m thought when necessary without demanding any con 
sideralton of their meaning (italics nunc) Consequently the on y 

* Lcibmz *1 u well known lost hu interest in hu symbolic lope, 
mentioned hu I\ Art* Combtrutcru without apoli^ixing for it. The proba ty 
that he sensed the oonunalum in it— the imposubibty of dealing by means 
lymboLim with the Intension of terms Wbrtbet Uter symboltsnu are J — 
to do so I am unable to say * Chapter VllI pp 3^ 
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ultimate foundations or premises of knowledge are definitions, 
no other propositions of the nature of axioms bang required 

Logic IS, then, merely the consistent use of names Proposi- 
tions are used as formulas without demanding any consideration 
of their meamng It follows that to use propositions in reasomng 
no axiom or postulate of identity of meamng, such as is pre 
supposed in ordinary intelligible discourse, is necessary For 
logical meaning identity such as is represented by the universal 
IS unnecessary The notions of classes, of umversals, and of 
identity are sill fictions, only the individual is real But, it is 
held, logic can proceed perfectly well on the basis of these 
fictions The logical nominalist argues, in the first place, that 
they are fictions — that there is no empincal evidence for such 
identity , in other words, for umversals But even so it makes no 
difference to logic The real issue, of course, is whether logic 
can proceed on the basis of such a theory of fictions But a 
word may be said first on this question of evidence for um- 
versals It IS assumed in the argument that individuals are 
empirically given , for them there is ample evidence And yet I 
think It can be shown that if umversals are unreal individuals 
arc also, that nominalism of the universal involve nominalism 
of the individual also The very entrance of a “thing” on the 
stage of thought implies that it has a minimum of character 
and relations But this is a metalogical, not a logical, question 
and will be considered m the following dnapter * Here the issue 
is wholly whether logic retains its significance on a nominahstic 
basis 

Evidently the question turns wholly on the meamng of the 
term significance And this, m turn, goes back to the defimuons 
of logic already discussed If the sigmficance of logic consists 
wholly in its formal character, then this significance can be 
retained, for logic is then precisely the mampulatiorfof formulas , 
Without any consideration of their meamng If, on the other 
hand, the significance of logic 1$ that it is dtt Moral des Denkens — 
that It is the morality of discursive thinking, and as such within 
the context of intelligible discourse and commumcauon — then its 
significance cannot be retamed on normnalistic presuppositions 

'WE. J6hn»n Logte Pari I p xxix. ® 

* Chapter VIII p 568 f For a discus oa of the question of evidence for 
univcnals see R M Eaton ep nl , pp 85 
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The reasons for this arc obvious In this case logical meaning 
cannot negate linguistic meaning and retain its significance 
The umversal in some form is the stne qua non of all hnguistic 
meamng For language and discourse, the meaning of the 
umversal and of quabtative identity is simply not exhausted in 
the negative notion of lack of discnminable difference TSc 
umversal is present in the first determinations of language and 
forms the basis of all predication and for the further logical 
processes of analysis and synthesis The axiom or postulate of 
identity— of the universah-^n the conceptual or logical level 
has Its ground in this first or intuitive umversal This postulate 
of identity is the necessary condiUon of all commumcation or 
discourse Discursive reasomng is but a part of discouree For 
logic to turn the umversal into a fiction is to paralyse speech 
and to stultify discourse It must also paralyse thought, in so far 
at least as bought has any relevancy to concrete reflective 
thinking and to the discourse with which it is bound up Logi 
cal nominalism is but a special case of the nominalism edn 
sidered in preceding sections, and its consequences are the 
same 

IX 

THE SlONinCANCE OF LOGIC THE NORMATIVE PROBLEM 

A 

The question whether logic retains its agmficance on purely 
nominalistic presuppositions raises again the entire problem of 
what the significance of logic is In other words, we are brought 
back, to one of our initial questions What is Logic? In taking 
up this final problem it is desirable to examine more fully an 
aspect of logic which was merely suggested in our earlier statc- 
mcrt,<ramely, the notion of logic as normative 

The noUon of logic as normative is a Januhar one in the 
history 6f the subject It is apUy expressed by Hcrbart m his 
charactenzation of logic as die Moral des Denktns In other 
words, logic tells us how we ought to think In so far as the 
problem of logic and language is concerned, logic is supposed 
to tell us hoy we ought to use language — how we ought to 
speak — how we should use language so as to express the 
mcamngful rather than the unmeaning, the true rather than 
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the false. It is this conception whidi, as we have seen, is assumed 
in the entire conception of the logical analysis of language. 
This question of the significance of lo^c involves then the 
problem of in what sense and to what degree logic is thus 
nc-miative. 

The notion of logic as normative has been modified in recent 
thought — especially by those who define log^c as a science of 
pure form. According to this tnew, logic is a science of “facts’* — 
only in this case the facts are of a special nature, namely, the 
all-pervasive forms of cvcrytliing that is. Primarily, then, logic 
is a science of what is, not of what ought to be. It is only 
secondarily and indirectly that logic is normative.* Now there 
seems to be little question that lo^c is related to thought and 
to its expression milch as morals are related to action. Just as 
in the moral sphere the ought or norm of action arises out of 
the cognition and acknowledgment of values which themselves 
have being, and is thus only secondarily and indirectly norma- 
tive, so logic becomes normative or dte Moral dts Dtrtktns, only 
when it becomes related to something extralogical or meta- 
logical — only, that is, when the logic^ values of correctness, 
apodeictic certainty, perfect inference, etc., are acknowledged 
as values and related to values of an extra-logical character. 
It is only then that logic may acquire an “ought,” only then 
that it can tell us how we ought to think, what we ought and 
ought not to say, how we should use language and how we 
should not use it. The normative character of the logical derives 
from the extra-logical or metalogical. 

B 

Summa^ and Conclusion: The Logical and the Mttalog^al 

3 

With this conception of logic as Indirectly nonnativc we may 
proceed to our final statement concerning the problem of the ' 
relation of language to logic. The main issue which has 
deterrmned the entire course of this chapter is the question of 

* For thu dutmctioa between the directly and indirectly ^oniutuve I am 
ndebled to Nicolai H^m&nn (EtAiri, VoL I, Ch^ple^ 3), KppSed by hun, bow- 
>er, only to ethics For s somewhat umilar view of the nonnxtive character of 
ogtc see Siebbinj;, op nt , Chaplet XXIV, p 474 
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the relation of logical meaning to linguistic meamng, or, more 
specifically stated, ’whether logical meamng is normauve for 
hnguistic meamng The assumption underlying the logical 
analysis of language we have been examining is that logical 
meaning is here determinative We may call this the postulate 
of the primacy of logical meaning 

Now this postulate rests upon an important fact — one which, 
however interpreted, m 11 scarcely be demed by anyone — the 
fact, namely, of the all pervasive character of logic^ form in 
human discouRC Logical form is so woven into all our speech 
that It IS impossible to utter a phrase, much less to form a 
sentence, without throwing it into logical form Logic is not 
only the mould of thought but, in an important sense, the 
condition of all intelligible expression It is, accordingly, easy 
to infer from this fact that the logical form may be disengaged 
from our speech and, when thus abstracted, be made the norm 
or entenon of the meamngfulness of all discount— in other 
words, that the significance of logic as normative 15 absolute 
This IS, however, to draw unjustifiable conclusions from an 
undemable fact It does not at all follow that, because logical 
form 13 a necessary condition of intelhgibihty and intelhgible 
expression, it is cither the sole or the suffiaent condition, that 
lecausc it is indirectly a norm it is the only norm Logic has 
ts being in the more general field of discourse and communica 
lon^ — a proposition outside discourse is nothing Logical analysis 
:annot legislate other meamngs out of existence for the reason 
hat logical meamng presupposes these very meanings for its 
Dwn sigmficance ' 

This, then, is the main thesis of the chapter This general 
principle has an especially important apphcation in connection 
ivith the claim of logic to determine the existential or ontological 
imp^if of propositions, and to show “th^ verbalism of false 
metaphysics ” The unjustifiable character of such claims has 
been shown m specific contexts , here it remains merely to state 
3 ur conclusions in general form The normative function of 
logic IS distinctly hmitcd It functions within a larger context 
of cognition which is concerned with metalogical problems of 
language anc^ cannot legislate in this domain This hmitation 

* For a fuller development of tbs entire position see Hu iVortJ 

Chapter III 
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may be seen within logic itself Logic can give only correctness, 
never truth Internal consistency and self cntiosm arc the only 
entena of logic and these arc not sufficient to determine its 
own truth For the initial assumptions of logic arc themselves 
logical in nature, and the "truth” of logic or of a logic must be 
independent of its imtial assumptions Thus logic can never test 
Itself, or rather such test does not prove the truth of logic The 
problem of the truth of logic lies beyond logic It is a metalogical 
or epistemological problem * 

We are thus led to metalogical, as distingmshed from purely 
logical, problems of language The larger problem of the rela- 
tion of language to cogniUon goes far beyond the problem of the 
relation of language to logic Problems of knowledge cannot be 
separated from problems of language Knowledge is "judgment 
plus discourse ” Truth is the relation of a proposition to reahty, 
but a proposition outside discourse is nothing Knowledge, as 
we shall see, cannot be separated from expression Verification, 
which IS an essential part of knowledge, cannot be separated 
from confirmation within discourse and communication It 
follows that the ultimate problems of knowledge are problems 
of language and expression and it is for this reason that, as we 
have said, problems of language are the last and deepest 
problems of the philosophic mind To these problems we shall 
noiv turn 

* Thu fwuit hss been jUled vnlh great cleamcai by C I Levot in hu arucle, 
Lc^c and PragmaUso,' p 41 , in ^Runcon Vol 11 



CHAPTER Vril 


LANGUAGE AND COGNITION: THE METALOGICAL 
PROBLEMS OF LANGUAGE 

I 

A 

The preceding chapter on the relation of logic to language is 
but part of a larger problem of the relation of language to 
cognition. At various points in the preceding chapter we came 
upon problems of language which arc outside the province of 
logic and logical analysis. Our way of stating this situation is to 
say that logic presupposes that terms have meaning and that 
proposidons have sense, but it cannot determine that meaning 
and that sense. All that it can do is to determine the logical 
meaning or the meaning for logic, not the meaning or sense 
for discoune. The determination of this meaning and sense 
involves a standpoint which goes beyond logic. 

To such problems we have already given the name meta- 
logical, and there is ample historical justificadon for the term. 
From mediaeval times on, the term mctalogic has been used 
to characterize a sphere transcending the logical. Kant and 
Hegel recognized, of course, both the field and the problems, 
and their enlaigcmcnt of the field of logic was the result. 
The transcendental logic of Kant and the philosophical logic 
of Hegel are both concerned with the problem. So far as 
problems of language are concerned, the application of the 
term metalogical to the problems, already described, is also 
justified by usage. Camap recognizes met^ogical problems of 
language, as distinct fiom the logical, although he docs not 
difitreatiacc them very clearly. Such problems he defines in 
general as concerned with propositions ’about language or 
languages and their relation to things, or reality.* 

B 

The Field of Metalogical: Pre~logical and Post-logical 
The field oft the metalogical investigation of language is pre- 
cisely determined by the limits of logical analysis. The starting- 
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point of the critique exercised by logic on language is the 
divergence of linguistic meaning from logical meaning. It is 
at these points of divergence that the field of the metalogical 
begins. Some of these problems we may describe as pre-logical. 

•Logic is concerned with rdlectivc thought. But all that is 
reflected presupposes the spontaneous. However this spon- 
taneous character of knowing and thinking may be conceived, 
it is bound up with language and its natural tendencies. The 
Worthajhgkeit des Denkens is a principle which cannot be success- 
fully impugned. It is at this point that problems describable 
as prc-logical arise. They have to do with the relation of 
language to the most elementary forms of knowing — "per- 
ceptual” or “intuitive” knowledge — or with the relation of 
language to knowledge by "ample acquaintance” as distin- 
guished from knowledge by description, if such knowledge 
there be. The entire problem of the relation of intuition to 
expression is involved, as is also the question of the categories 
and their relation to language. 

But there are also what we may call post-logical problems 
of language and cognition. This same spontaneous character 
of thought manifests itself in another direction. Not only is 
language constitutive of reality in the sense described (lan- 
guage creates the realm of cognitive meanings) ; it also creates 
a world of post-logical raearungs. By virtue of the close relations 
ofjanguage to thought, certain natural tendendes of language 
not only create new endties but generate reasonings about . 
these entities. The g«ieral upward movement of language 
"from the physical to the spiritual,” the transfer of names, 
analo^cal predication with the accompanying developmcht 
of ontological predicates, creates an entire region or universe 
of discourse which is post-logical or metalogical injthis sense. 
The dassical form «Jf this problem was presented by Kant in 
his transcendental dialectic. The problem there is indeed 
stated in the form of a "critique of reason” in its speculative 
use or aspect. Does reasoning about non-observable entities such 
as the soul, the cosmos, or total world, and God, give»u3 truth 
or 'Uranscendenlaler Schein'^'i But the problem may just as 
well, and better perhaps, be stated in this way .••Is discounc 
about such objects intelligible discourse or is it meaningless? 

It is for this reason that, as Mauthner says, Kant’s Critique of 
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Reason is really a Kntik der Sprache In any case, precisely these 
problems, and similar ones, appear from our standpomt as 
metalogical problems of language 

C 

Language not ^'Moulded on Reality*' 

The metalogical problem, as here defined, constitutes the 
fourth of the problems of the philosophy of language outlin^ 
in the introductory chapter The question, as there formulated, 
was this What is the relation subsisting between thoughts, 
and the words and sentences which embody them, and that 
which they refer to and mean^ More generally, it is the cntical 
problem of the relation of language and linguistic forms to 
reality . 

Wc have seen how this problem arises Any expenence 
IS more than a mere vague awareness is already constituted 
and categonzed by language Moreover, the natur^ tendenaw 
of language, with the “natural speech construction” whiw 
results, create new objects and entities which become the 
subjects of discourse and supposedly the objects of knowledge 
It is just here, as we saw, that the deepest problem of the 
philosophy of language arises For the more energetically the 
human spint builds its language — indeed all its forms wd 
symbols — the more it thus constructs reality — the further it ouen 
seems to have departed from the ongmal source of its being 
and from the immediate expenence from which the construe 
tidhs took their start Has not the human spint been caught 
in the toils of its own creations^ Has not language woven a 
veil between us and immediate reality^* If so, language 
wdul3 not be moulded on reality ^ the divergence of language 
from reality would be the thesis of the metalogical— as dis 
tinguished from the logical — cntique of language 
The general thesis of the logioans* cntique of language is 
that if hjiguage is the mould of thought, it is an ill fitting 
mould In the words of Wittgenstein, “Language disguises 
thought , so ‘.hat from the external form of the clothes one 
cannot infer the form of thought they clothe, because the 
* Chapter I p 50 
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external form of the clothes is constructed ^vith quite another 
object than to let the form of the body be recognized.”^ With 
this may be compared and contrasted the metalo^cal critique 
of tvliich we have spoken. If language disguises thought, it 
distorts reality. In the words of Bergson or Whitehead our 
language is not moulded on reality, and consequently when 
reality is pressed into that mould, it is misrepresented or dis- 
torted. Here, too, “language being constructed for quite 
another object,” namely, for purposes of practice, it is not 
moulded on reality and is therefore utterly unfitted to “repre- 
sent” or to “express” it. On one view it distorts reality because 
it cuts out static states or phases iiom what is really a con- 
tinuum of duration or events. On another view it distorts 
reality because, by its natural tendencies, it represents as 
integral that which is really a mere coUection of entities or 
of events.* 

The significant phrase is, then, “moulded on reality.” It is 
assumed that the relation of language to reality should be 
that of a mould or copy. It is further assumed that a stand* 
point is possible from wluch this relation can be determined. 
As in the cate of the critique of language by logic, it is assumed 
that a standpoint outside discourse can be found fiom which 
the irrational and ill-fitting character of language can be 
determined, so here it is assumed that cognition is indepen- 
dent of language and discourse, and that the relation of language 
to reality is an entirely external and artificial one. 

In a sense it is the examination of these assumptions which 
constitutes the thread of discoune of this entire chapter. We 
shall attempt to show that this way of stating the problem of 
language and cognition is a false one, and that the assumptions 
underlying it are wholly unjustified. The development of what 
we believe to be the true conception of the reIation.£ifia ^yua ge 
to reality involves 5 lso a conception of the rdation of language 
and linguistic meaning to truth. We have now no longer 
merely the problem meaning, nor merely the logical problem 
of rightness, but the problem of linguistic truth. In other 
words, the phenomenological problem of meanings and the 
logical problem of linguistic form pass over into the metalogical 
problem of knowledge. ^ 

* Tractalus, p 63. 


* See Appendix IIL 
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II 

PRELIMINARY NOTION OP “KNOWING ** AMBIGUITIES IN THE IDEA 

A 

The general character of the metalogical problems of Ian 
guage IS now before us, as well as a preliminary determmation 
of the main points at which these problems arise The problem 
of the cognitive value of language, or of linguistic validity, is 
the basal problem of a philosophy of language But as it is 
the basal problem, so it is the most difficult — largely because 
of the uncertainties and ambiguitiw in our ideas of what it is 
to know 

We all assume that we understand what it is to know But m 
reality knowing is very much like time, of which St Augustine 
said, “If you do not ask me, I know what it is, but if you ask 
me, I cannot say ” We have, to be sure, as John Dewey says, 
knowledge just as we have the measles, but when we ask 
what It IS we thus have, we are no longer sure, and it is really 
very difficult to say 

We are all aware that when wc use the word “know” we 
do not always use it in the same sense Consequently when two 
people talk about knowledge they are often talking about quite 
different things and obviously cannot come to an understanding 
If I say, with C J Keyser, that most knowledge is of the 
undefined, as for instance knowledge of love or knowledge of 
life, I obviously have a very different notion of knowledge 
from one who says that everything can be defined, and if 1 
cannot define it I cannot know it * If I hold that the soul is 
not an object of knowledge, because I cannot put the word 
souH^a, nrpposition, “X is a soul,” and point to X, I obviously 
have an entirely different notion of knowlGdge from one who 
says I have an immediate intuition of the existence of the soul 
It IS well to recognize the different senses in which the word 
knowledge is used, and therefore the extent of the uncertainties 
and difficulties which result It is well also to recognize that 

c , 

* As when W ttgenstem says m the preface to the Traetatus What can be » a 
at all can be said clearly 
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this IS a dialectical, not an empincal problem By this I mean 
that the questions, what is knowledge and what it is to know, 
while “meaningful questions,” arc not meamngful in the sense 
of the "empincal entenon ” It is a matter of mutual acknow- 
ledgment in discourse All men, it is true, agree that know 
ledge is the apprehension of the real, all recognize that 
knowledge and truth are correlative conceptions, but there 
agreement ends and different meanings of knowledge begm 
There is no empincal venfication of any defimtion of cither 
knowledge or truth Their objects cannot be pointed to, the 
meanings can be merely acknowledged 

Recogmzmg then this situation, let us consider the chief 
ambiguities in the notion of knowledge There are at least 
three which it is important to clear up as a prehminary to 
our study of cogmtioo and language They are concerned 
(a) with narrower and broader conceptions of knowledge, 
whether knowledge is conhned to science and scientific method 
or not, (i) closely connected with this is the question of 
different ways of knowng, and («) the different views of 
knowing involved in such distinctions as immediate and 
mediate knowledge, knowledge by simple acquaintance and 
knowledge by description With this is also connected the 
problem whether there is knowledge by "dialectic” or inter 
pretation 

B 

}{arrower and Broader Conceptions oj Knowing 

There are evidently, in view of the illustrations given, two 
fundamentally different conceptions of knowing, the one 
limited and narrow, the other broader and * more humane ” 
With the narrowcj' concepbon we arc already feiui'icrv. It 
confines the notion of knowing to the domestic concepbon 
developed in science and scientific method Knowing is iden 
tical with limited and directed reference All so called know- 
ledge of the undefined, such as of love or of hfe, as m Keyser’s 
dlustrabon, is really not knowledge at all, but belongs to the 
field of emobon or emobve repression ^ ^ 

* For a clear-cut statement of this position see Ogden and Richards The 
\Uanwg of Mt 6 mg pp 157 ff 
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The acceptance of this narrower view would of course 
simplify the problem of language and cogmtion enormously, 
as indeed it has for those who accept it It eliminates most of 
the metalogical problems of language by turmng a large 
part of our words into Seketmeorte and of our proposiUqns 
into Sckeinsatze, and therefore most of our discoune into mere 
jlatus vocis Such a procedure is possible, however, only to one 
who deliberately cuts himself off from a large part of human 
intercourse in which the broader notion of Imowledgc is a 
necessary condition or presuppostUon When the humanistically 
minded is outraged by the appropriation of “knowledge” to 
such narrow use, it is frequently replied that one “would 
gladly give him back his beloved word” if only he would 
provide some other word which will mark the distinction 
which It is necessary to make between knowledge in the 
"scientific” sense and these other humamstic uses of the word 
That, however, it should be pointed out, is not the humanist’s 
problem The burden of proof, and therefore the providing 
of the new name, is the responsibility of those who have thus 
narrowed the use for their own purposes The broader con 
ccption of knowledge is the necessary condition of intelligible 
human discourse ^ 

One way of solvmg the difficulty and of retaimng one’s 
humanity, so to speak, is the way taken by John Dewey We 
may arbitrarily reserve the word “knowing” for the saentific 
usage, and then maintain that knowing is only one of a number 
of possible "relations to reality,” the others bemg the prac 
Ucal and emotive, such as the moral and the aesthebc The 
difficulty with this solution is that there is no possibility of 
such relations to reality, without some element of assertion 
or judgment, cither exphat or imphat For a human being, 

, howTHsp^^^may be with the lower animals it is not possible 
to have any relation with reahty which does not mvolve some 
cogniUve element It is not surprising, then, that m his actual 
use of the notion of knowmg, Dewey vaallatcs, someumes 
using the narrower meanmg and at other times the broader 
and more ‘humane This vacillation is mevitable, as it was for 
Kant, for all ^who do not wish to hnut their discourse arbi 
tranly to one umverse 
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C 

Ways of Knowing 

shall assume then, tentatively at least, the broader con- 
ception of knowing. Part of this broader and more humane 
conception has always been the idea of different ways of 
knowing. This idea has historically taken many forms, the 
most significant and influential, perhaps, being that of Kant’s 
distinction between the pure and the practical reason. In 
characterizing the latter, Kant vacillated between the two 
notions of faith and knowledge, but in the main there seems 
to be no question that the way of the practical reason was a 
way of knovnng. 

A modem form of this same general idea is that made 
popular for Anglo-American thought by A. N. Whitehead 
and his many followers, namely, that science with its method 
of abstraction is but one way of knowing. Whereas science 
and sdentifle method deal with the quantitative aspect of 
things, art and religion deal with qualities and values. This 
general position has been formulated by B. H. Streeter as the 
doctrine of Bi-Representaiionism.^ It is not necessary at this 
point to discuss dther the general question of the two con- 
trasting >vays of knowing, nor the details of the spedal form 
of it to which reference is here made. Both will receive due 
attention in the discussions to come. It is sufficient for our 
purpose here to point out that the broader conception of 
kno^ving inevitably brings with it the notion of different ^vays 
of knowing, and to emphasize the fact that an adequate treat- 
ment of the problem of language and cognition requires a 
consideration of these possibilities. 

•V , 

D 

Knowledge by Acquaintance and Knowledge by Description 

Whatever view of knowledge we may take, whether th*e broader 
or the narrower, whether there is but one way which know- 
ledge may present or represent its object or more than one 

H. Streeter, pp. >10 isSfT. 
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way, there is a third ambiguity in our notion of knowledge 
whi^ permeates all conceptions, the ambiguity, namely, 
expressed by the contrast of mere acquaintance and description. 

\Vhcn we use the word know we do not always, as we have 
seen, use it in the same sense. For example, I may say "I 
know him,” meaning that I am acquainted with him, or I 
may say I know that he is honest, meaning that I know that 
a certain description of him or proposition about him is true. 
This distinction between direct and indirect knowledge, 
between presentational immediacy and representation in idea, 
is of course very old; we shall make use of the modem state- 
ment of the difference, namely, that between mere acquain- 
tance and description. This is perhaps the most striking fact 
in knowledge — that it seems to fall into these two divisions. 
In any case this dyadic conception of knowledge, as we may 
call it, sets one of the most fundamental problems of language 
and knowledge. Knowledge by description, precisely because 
it is description, involves language, or at least symbols de- 
veloped out of language (and which as we have seen must 
ultimately be interpreted in linguistic discourse) ; but know- 
ledge by mere acquaintance, if there be such, might conceiv- 
ably be prior to and independent of language. This is one of 
the most fundamental problems of language and cognition, 
the solution of which has far-reaching consequences for the 
entire philosophy of language. The tendency in many con- 
temporary schools of philosophy is to make a sharp distinction 
between these two Idnds of knowledge, a distinction much 
sharper than an analysis of the factors of knoNving will permit. 
In any case, this problem must be made the starting-point 
of our study. 

n 

KkoiLledge as Interpretalion 

The conception of knowing developed above may be described 
as the dyadic theory of knowing, because it insists upon the 
distinction bciuccn the tao meanings of knowing and Ujc two 
kinds of knowjng— by direct acquaintance and by description 
— to wliich these two meanings correspond. This dyadic con- 
cq>tion is to be distinguished, of course, from the theory cf 
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bi-representationism wliich refers to two ways or t^vo types of 
description. Is there any other aspect of knowing not exhausted 
in these two? There are those, among whom the present writer 
is one, who hold that these two aspects of knowing must be 
supplemented by a third, which may be described as interpre- 
tation or dialectic. 

A well-known form of this conception of knowing is that of 
Josiah Royce, which he described as the Triadic Theory. 
Royce put the position in the following graphic way: “Per- 
ception says it (knowledge) is not in me; conception says it 
is not in me; interpretation says it is nigh these, even in thy 
heart,** By this Royce meant to say that the notion of knowing 
is not exhausted in that of perception or direct acquaintance 
nor in conception or description, for all description involves 
conception, but in a further process called interpretation. This 
meant in Royce’s thought that all perception and conception 
involve elements of interpretation ; but it also meant that there 
is a third level of knowing which so to speak transcends both 
perception and conception.* 

This triadic notion of knowing with its conception of a 
third way of knowing — through interpretation — I believe to 
be not only true, but a conception of immense importance for 
the understanding of the relation of language to cognition. 
As we travel up the scale of knowledge — from presentation to 
representation — we come finally to a kind of knowledge in 
which the object conceived or meant is no longer giien along 
with the symbols through which it is conceived. At the lower 
end of this scale we have direct acquaintance with objects in 
so far as such direct acquaintance is possible; this is cognition 
in which what is meant is grasped in perception, a union of 
sensation and conception At the other end is pure thought— or 
approximation to such thought — knowledge whichtisjnegning- 
ful or significant Reference and nothing more. Here knowing * 
must be interpretation. This conception of knowledge by 
interpretation has already been suggested in our discussions 
of the relation of meaning to verification in earlier contexts.* 

* This well-known thesis of Josiah Royc« is developed m his Th Pnbltm <if 
Cftrutwruty For further comments on this notion, see my beak, ThM InUlUgM* 
World, p 80 f 

* Chapter V, pp 226 ff Also Chapter VI, pp 259 ff. 
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The notion of verification within communication involves 
precisely this knowledge by interpretation. I believe it to be 
the central problem of language and cognition. Be this as it 
may, we shall accept this triadic conception of knowing as 
the basis of our further investigations. 

in 

KNOWLEDGE BY MERE ACQUAINTANCE. THE FIRST 
METALOGICAL PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 

A 

Metalogical problems of language we divided into two — the 
pre-logical and the post-logical. Logic, though concerned with 
meaning, does not include in its province all kinds of meanings 
— ^neither the adherent meanings of things nor all the mobile 
meanings of words. Logical meaning enters in only with con- 
ceptual meaning. Wherever there is conceptual meaning, 
wherever there is the conceptual form of knowledge, there is 
knowledge by description. But purely perceptual knowledge, 
knowledge by mere acquaintance, is a pre-logical problem, 
and the problem of language and knowing at this point a 
purely metalogical question. 

Is there not, then, prior to all knowledge by description, 
knowledge by acquaintance, without any clement of descrip- 
tion, and therefore knowledge without any linguistic element? 
The problem here presented was already stated in a pre- 
liminary fashion in Chapter III, in our general discussion of 
language and meaning. As stated there the problem was, does 
language create the world of meanings, or does it find a world 
of pre-hnguistic meanings which it embodies and expresses? 

^ Therfijii^^aw that cognitive meaning, as distinguished from 
behavioural meaning, aiways contains an element of bi-polarity 
— of re-presentation — and this involves language.^ This posi- 
tion, merely suggested as a corollary of our earlier analysis, 
we shall now seek to establish more fully. 

The notion of knowledge by acquaintance is very ambiguous 
and includes cases of widely varying character. Awareness of 
sense data, suth as the colour of a table or the sound of u 
* Chapter III, p. 103 f. 
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motor, direct experience or ErUbniss of qualities and values, 
acquaintance with “things” or persons, or even direct acquain- 
tance with such things as “hfc,” time, etc — all these arc 
included under knowledge by acquaintance as distinguished 
from knowledge by desenpbon Now, if we include all these, 
under the notion there is clearly no absolute line between 
knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description 
In the case of persons it seems more than probable that, in the 
strict sense of the word, there is no knowledge by mere acquain- 
tance * In our discussion of this point — knowledge of other 
selves — in earlier connections we found that while there is 
knowledge of other selves, this knowledge is not one of direct 
acquamtance but rather of interpretation — in the process of 
communication • It seems reasonably certain, then, that the 
problem of knowledge by mere acquaintance, without lan- 
guage and description, revolves entirely about our analysis 
and interpretation of two cases, namely, [a) sensation and 
sense perception, and (^) non-sensuous intuition or ErUbnus 
Let us take these up in order 


B 

Language and Sense Perception Sensuous Intuition 

The argument for knowledge by mere acquamtance, without 
any element of representation or descnption, may be put in 
the following way Surely xe-presentation in any form require 
and presupposes direct presentation Surely there is cogmtion, 
knowledge in some form, before language arises In our dis- 
cussion of mcamng, we started with the meamng of “things” 
as m a sense pnor to the mcamng of “words “ Surely this 
prc-Iinguistic meajung is a case of knowledge, anh'^hErefore 
of knowledge without any element of descnption 
Bergson puts the case for this position excellently by stating 
a hypothetical situation "Suppose,” he wntes, “language 
fallen into disuse, society (and communication) dissplvcd 
the dampness of the ground ^vill subsist none the less, capable 
of mscnbing itself automatically in sensation of sending 

I Mm Stebbing says it is doubtful €it,p 23) I should say it is more than 
doubtful • Chapter V, p ai8 f Also Chapter VI 
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a vague idea to the deadened intellect The intellect will still 
affirm m impbat terms ” “And consequently,” he adds, 
"neither distinct concepts, nor words nor Ae desire of 
spreading the truth, nor that of bettcnng oneself, are of the 
essence of affirmation e 

This is, I repeat, excellently put—vividly and eloquently 
There is no doubt also that somcthmg would be left if language 
were gone But the question is, just what would be left^ Could 
we call It knowing^ Atvarene^ of the dampness would still 
be there — the mere whatncss of the sense datum and perhaps 
Its otherness, although the latter is perhaps questionable But 
what IS it that the intellect, in Bergson’s words, “will sUll 
affirm m imphat terms”? The only thing, I feel sure, would 
be something like "that is that ” In order that anything else 
should be affirmed, language, supposed to have fallen into 
disuse, would have to come back In other words, the only 
possible element of cognition which does not mvolve language 
and linguistic form is the tautology, "that is that ” But even thu 
tautology, affirmed merely implicitly, involves Imgmstic form 

We have asked the question what would be left if language 
were gone’ Our answer is nothing that is affirmed— even in 
“impliat terms ” In other words, we "have” something, the 
sensation, but we "know” nothing This distinction between 
having and knowing is one of real importance and one that 
is often overlooked We may have a vague awareness that is 
not yet categorized by language, but knowledge does not arise 
until the intellect affirms, either cxphcitly or impliatly, and 
such affirmation is impossible without linguistic form This is, 
of course, eqmvalcnt to saying that judgment is the elementary 
form Of knowledge 

If, then, there is any such pure awareness as here postulated, 
it do's noT even give us presentational knowicdg'e in any 
intelligible sense of the word , it is not an acquamtance with 
objects, not even with simple qualities One cannot tell what 
this mtuition gives him Even ifrt is there it cannot be expressed 
The expression "affirmation in imphat terms” represents the 
attempt to keep the notion of knowledge without the notion 
of linguisUc form The question may well be rawed whether 
the notion of implicit terms is itself not a conlradietio in adjeclo, 

1 H Bergxq) Crtatwi EBoiutKn (Eogluh tranilatioa), p. SQi 
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whether, indeed, affirmation in any inteUigible seme is possible 
that IS not explicit in the sense of duality between subiect 
and predicate. 

It IS at this point that the question of atomic proposidons 
mised m the preceding chapter, can he properly considered., 
Troposittons are the elements of knowledge, for only judgments 
or propositions can be true or false. An atomic proposition is 
one, I take it, which is closest to this knowledge by direct 
acquamtance and expresses or embodies that supposed know- 
Wge. 'This is green," or “this is damp,” the case in Beigson’s 
illustration, would be such a proposition. But that which is 
represented or expressed in this form of words is either not a 
proposition or it is not atomic. Ifit merely expresses the having 
of the greenness it is not a proposition; ifit is an affirmation 
that this ir green, it is not atomic, for it already contains the 
element of distinction and duality of which we have spoken. 
The entire notion of atomic propositions is a confused one 
as shown by the illustratiom used. It may mean merely a 
simple proposition as distinguished from compound proposi- 
dons. In that case “Columbus was a sailor” is an atomic 
proposition, and all propositions which state single facts are 
atomic. But we may also call such a proposition a complex 
proposition and analyse it as follows ; “There is an object which 
is Columbus” and “that object is a sailor.” In this case the 
former proposition was not atomic. But even the simplest 
proposition analysis can reveal is not atomic in structure, for 
it contains that bi-polar character without which the most 
elemental form of knowledge is impossible. 

That which is “implicitly aflinned” without language— if 
such an Uniing is possible— reduces, we saw, to the tautology 
•that is that.” Even here language and its categories are 
already present. But assuming that there is soinelAbig that- 
would remain were all language and commum'eation dissolved 
what is it that would remain? We may, perhaps, call it know- 
ledge; that is, as we have seen, partly at least, a matter of 
definition. But as Eddington says, “if so it is not very signifi- 
cant.” Very justly he maintains that there is no cogm'don 
in any significant sense which docs not involve communi- 
cation and some sort of language. 
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Language and Intuition {Erlebniss) 

So far, then, as a hypothetical knowledge by mere acquain- 
tance in the sphere of perceptual objects is concerned, there 
is good reason to believe that it is either non-existent or at 
least so insignificant as scarcely to merit the term knowledge. 
Let us now examine the second case, namely, that of non- 
sensuous intuition or Erlebniss. 

There are those for whom the problem of knowledge is 
confined to the knowledge of things, or to that form of know- 
ledge which is connected with sense-perception. Such a limi- 
tation is not possible for us who have taken that view of 
knowledge which is broader and, therefore, more humane. 
If we have accepted the position that there is knowledge vague 
and undefined, as knowledge of love and life, and that such 
knowledge is not perceptual but a matter of Erlebniss, it is 
incumbent upon us to examine this phase of knowledge also.^ 

That there is knowledge of this type is quite widely held. 
The objects of such Erleben, or non-sensuous intuition, are 
varied. They include (u) the emotional, non-sensuous intuition 
of values, or we may perhaps say, tertiary qualities; (b) the 
non-sensuous intuition of form and form qualities, as for 
instance of a melody; (c) the non-sensuous intuition of such 
indefinable and undefined objects as “love” or “life.” 

The problem has already been taken up in a preliminary 
way in Chapter IV in our discussion of the intuitive meanings 
of words, more especially our study of value words and the 
intuition of values through emotion. There we established the 
fact of such intuition and determined its nature by meeting 
the ol^eoti^is to the notion of non-sensuous intuition. It is not 
necessary to go over that ground again. Aauming the reality 
of such intuition we may proceed directiy to the question of 
its relation to language. 

I think we may say the same thing here as in the case of 
sense perception or sensuous intuition. Here again, if language 
were fallen into disuse and all communication were dissolved, 

* The notions of ErUim and EtUtniss aie defined and analysed In Chaplin 
pp 135 and 151, 
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have already seen that this is so in the case of the supposed 
knowledge, by mere acquaintance, of persons I know that 
there are other selves directly in the processes of communi- 
cation, and their existence — as necessary presuppositions of 
intelligible commumcation — is vcnfied in the process of copi- 
munication In this very process of communication itself Ian 
guage IS involved, but even more when we pass from the mere 
“that” to the “what” (acquaintance involves knowledge of 
the what) There is no knowledge which does not involve an 
element of descnption and therefore of language Let us now 
pass from this knowledge of selves to the notion of direct 
acquamtancc (through ErUben) of “hfe,” “flux ofreahty,” etc 
Such intuition, as for ocample the Bergsonian, involves a 
notion of pure awareness even more immediate than the supposed 
forms of awareness we have been examimng It does not even 
give presentational knowledge m any meamngful sense of the 
term It is not even an acquaintance with simple quahtics 
One cannot even begin to tell what this intuition gives him 
He IS unable to bnng it imder any concept or to make any 
statement about it Here, more than in the former cases, all 
that can be said is “that is that” — the content of the intuition 
would be conceptuaU2ed only m the vague and general way 
as “something or other ” Yet he must commumcate the 
intuiUon, otherwise there is no verifiable knowledge in any 
possible sense of the word It cannot be even pointed to AU 
that can be done is to “gesticulate in its direction with words 
and metaphors ” As we shall sec later, this is precisely what 
Bergson does — ^which means that, while no one can refute his 
statement that reahty is other than as constituted by language, 
experience of that reahty, except as vague awareness, must be 
so constituted For either the words or metaphors with which 
the natupo»of this reality is communicated show forth or 
represent this reahty, or they merely express emotional attitudes 
towards it 

I have emphasized this last point for a very defimte reason 
The thesis that language is not moulded on reahty assumes, as 
we have seen, that we know reality and its nature directly by 
some sort of intuition independently of language and its cate- 
gories It IS this assumption, in the form just examined, that 
underhes Bergson’s enUque of language, although it is assumed 
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by other philosophies of language as well We shall come to 
this point in its proper place I wish merely to point out here 
that any intuition of reahty, knowledge by mere acquaintance, 
without an clement of descnption, is pure myth 

D 

*^IdenUty of Intmtion and Expression ” The Bi-polar 
Character of Knowledge 

The conclusion of our preceding studies is, then, that knowing 
in any significant sense of the word is inseparable from lan- 
guage, that, m a very real sense, language creates the world 
of cogmtive meamngs, and that a knowledge by pure acquain- 
tance, without any clement or “dcscnption” — pure presen- 
tational immediacy — is, in the words of Cassirer, “a mythical 
phase of knowledge ” 

The classical expression of this relation of knowing to lan- 
guage IS that of Croce m his thesis of the identity of intuition 
and expression, developed m his aesthetics In this well-known 
work, which is enuUed Aeslkeite or General LmguuUc, he main 
tains that intuition is impossible without expression Developed 
mainly in connection with aesthetics, he extends it to the 
entire range of knowledge So far as aesthetics is concerned, 
his thesis IS that art is essentially expression The artist does 
not first intuit or present his object to himself and then find 
linguistic or other forms with which to express it, the expres- 
sion is rather a constitutive part of the intuition itself More 
generally, one does not first possess an object in knowing and 
then express the nature of that object m terms of arbitrary 
and conventional signs, but the expression is a constitutive 
part of the knowing itself 

Vi ■£, ‘iVic* ^hassci, %rcii, tvt *wehi Tirc£n/c«7i Vi 'c>, 

from every angle, the most important thesis, perhaps, of our 
entire philosophy of language It u, to be sure, one which is 
constantly and emphatically denied, but only, I think, when 
the real meamng of the position is not understood* We have 
already maintained the principle of the inseparabihty of 
thought and language, the Wortkaftigkeit des Benkens (Chap 
ter VI) When this pnnciple is denied the denial is founded 
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upon certain equivocations and errors It is undeniable that 
we can think with geometric figures, algebraic signs, and 
ideographic symbols — in short, without any words — but we 
forget that these are also languages, and that if we seek to 
commumcate what we think we cannot do so without resorUng 
at certain points to ordinary language ^ But while we maintain 
the essentials of Croce’s thesis we must be careful to avoid an 
error m his theory which not only vitiates much of his aesthetics 
but has baleful effects throughout his entire philosophy Know 
ledge IS mdeed bound up with expression, but there is no 
expression without the correlative, understanding Communi 
cability is not an irrelevant addendum to aesthetic expression — 
It IS the very heart of it Still less is commumcabibty irrelevant 
to knowledge m the narrower sense Verifiability and com 
mumcation are inseparable * 

Wherever, then, there is knowing, there is also expression 
But expression always contains in it the beginning of re- 
presentation Merc presentational immediacy without exprcs 
Sion, and the beginnmg of re presentation, lacks as yet the 
clement of knowing Let us take the simplest case of expression 
possible, namely, that tntnnne expressiveness of which we spoke 
when we were deaUng with the different kinds of linguistic 
mcamng * When the Botocudos use the redupUcation ou a 
tou ou ou ou, for the sea, this expresses their emotion towards 
the infimte sea, but it is ako re presentativc of the sea , some- 
thing of the nature of the structure is caught in the expression , 
the dement of analogical re presentation has already begun 
It is only by virtue of this element of re-presentation that the 
expression of emotion passes over into knowledge and its 
communication This general law holds for all knowledge, 
from the simplest and apparently most immediate to the most 
mediate<IU>and developed There is no knowledge without 
expression Expression is part of the knowing process, but 
there is no expression which does not involve the begmmng 
of dualism between the expression and the expressed, and 
therefore an element of re-presentation and descnption 
This fuhdamental character of all knowing has been described 

• B Croce op. nt p 23 

• See in Uus connection Gardiner s comments on this point e* «/ P 57 

• See Chapter IV, p 143 f 
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by Cassirer as the bi-polar nature of knowledge and h charac- 
terized by him as an Urpkenormn. We understand now what is 
meant by the bi-polar ^aracter of all knowing; let us make 
clear what he means by calling it an Urphenomen. The doctrine 
of presentational immediacy, or knowledge by simple acquain- 
tance, proceeds on the assumption that the original form of 
knowledge is one in which we merely have or possess the 
object. Such a hypothetical form of knowledge is for Cassirer 
a pure myth. \Vhat he calls dot reine Atudmcksphenomen, our 
“expression,” is inseparable from the simplest intuition and is 
therefore an UrpktMmen. But the clement of rc-prcscntation, 
what he calls das Symbolische Grundverhdltniss, is equally original. 
It is the constitutive moment in all knowledge. Without this 
polarity, and therewith the reference of the presentation to 
the thing presented, the entire notion of knowledge collapses. 
It follows that the problems of knowledge and the problems 
of language arc inseparable.* 


£ 

The Identity of Intuition and Expression and Knowledge 
by Interpretation 

An important corollary of the principle we have been develop- 
ing is that all knowledge — even knowledge in its simplest form 
— involves an. element of interpretation. This notion is indeed 
a commonplace in all theories of knowledge except those 
which hold to the doctrine of knowledge by simple acquain- 
tance, but the significance of the notion is not always fully 
realized. 

As ordinarily stated, the view maintains that all perception 
and perceptu^ knpwledge contains an element df-rinterpre- 
tation. By this is meant that such knowledge is not merely the 
having of sense data, but the sense data as interpreted by 
judgment. There is always an clement of judgment in all 
perception— judgment being the elemental form of^all know- 
ledge. But more than this is really involved. Intuition is 

* ^ ThI} thesis is the undeflying theme of the entire Pkdos^^it 4 er Sytnbol\schn 
Formen^ but b especially dearly developed in Vd. Ill, Part I. A statement ofit b 
found on pp >43 d*. 
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inseparable from expression and knowledge includes inter- 
pretation of the expression. As Royce rightly says, mere 
perception says of knovriedge, it is not in me. It is only in 
interpretation involving communication that knowledge has 
its being. All knowledge involves communication, cither latent 
or overt. Or as Plato expressed it in the Theaetetus, “Know- 
ledge is judgment plus discourse.” It is this plus without which 
knowledge is not complete. Even the simplest case of percep- 
tual knowledge, “it rains,” “this is green,” has no meaning 
until it is interpreted. Definition of terms and interpretation 
of propositions are part of the knowledge process. Such inter' 
preiaiion may be logical, logical in so far as implicational 
meaning is involved. But beyond the logical there is the meta- 
logical, and this is part of the knowing process. This general 
statement holds, we shall see, for knowledge by description 
also. Here we are concerned merely to emphasize the eJemcnl 
of interpretation in what is called knowledge by acquaintance. 


F 

Language and the Categories 

A second corollary of the principle we have been developing 
is that the categories of knowledge are ultimately, and in the 
last analysis, categories of language in the philosophical sense 
of language. If intuition and expression are identical in the 
sense in which we have defined the notion, and if, further, 
expression must, in the last analysis, be linguistic, then the 
categories of intuition must also be categories of expression 
and these^in turn of language. Otherwise expressed, the only 
way to determine being or reality is in those foTn:s in which statements 
about it are possible. 

This situation is grounded methodologically in the very 
nature of the relation of language to reality. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that the categories can be determined otherwise 
than through analysis of linguistic expression, whatever 
the means of that determination is supposed to be. Nevertheless 
the moment statements arc made about being or reality (and 
(here is no knowledge in the sense of public or verifiable 
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owledgc until such statements arc made) that moment the 
igiustic categones or forms must again come into play and 
ust be determinative 

This IS the heart of the category doctrine of both Aristotle 
^ Kant Both used the notional categories of language, as 
stinguished from the vanablc grammatical categones of 
fferent languages, as Leiifaiin (Kant’s term) to the categones 
ant, to be sure, made the mistake of taLng the forms of 
^cal judgments or propositions, thus limiting the field of 
c categones, as Hegel later saw This is difficult to understand 
view of Kant’s conception of ordinary logic as purely formal 
d analytical, and his insistence upon the need of a trans- 
ndental logic or "logic of truth ** Nevertheless, despite his 
istakes, Kant saw clearly that whatever may be said of the 
hing in itself," cmpincal reahty must be consututed by the 
tegoncs , that la, to detemune the forms in which stattmenis 
►out reality are possible is at the same time to determine 
constitutive elements To take but one illustration, if no 
itement about reality is possible which docs not have the 
rm of subject and predicate, substance and attribute, then 
ecisely such notions must be constitutive of reality in so far 
it can be empirically intuited and expressed For the expression 
nnot be separated from the mtuition 

The problem of the categones is, then, in a very real sense 
c fundamental metalogical problem of language Speafic 
xiblems in this field belong to specific contexts and will 
ccive attention when we come to the study of different 
anguages"— of saence, poetry, etc — and to the different 
mbohe forms Here our sole pomt is to make clear the fact 
at, since knowledge involves expression and mterpretation, 
e categones of knowledge must, m the last analysis, be those 
T2J& ’fl. ’K*2irJ?i finis, ikevei,. ’t'tahfcj int ^sjii/fi. Hhis,, L 
ke It, IS the meamng of Wittgenstein’s statement that "ffie 
mts of my language are the limits of my world ” With this, 
•operly understood and interpreted, I should agree It is true 
lat by limiting language unduly the limits of the world may 
so be imduly narrowed This certain so-called logical analyses 
language may, as we have seen, do But the ^tement is m 
nnaple sound 
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KNOWI-EDGE BY DESCRIPTION. THE SECOND METALOGICAL 
PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 

A 

The bi-polar conception of knowledge which we have devel- 
oped involves the denial of any absolute distinction between 
knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description. 
There is, none the less, a place for a relative distinction between 
the two. An element of re-presentation is involved even in 
that form of knowledge which we call presentation, but this 
re-presentation may reach a degree of development which may 
properly be described as description in the specific sense in 
which the term is here used. 

The notion of description has both a general and a more 
special meaning. It may mean the showing forth or repre- 
senting of any “thing” or object, in any fashion whatsover— 
in short, representation as contrasted with direct presentation. 
It may however also mean a representation which is also a 
delineation. The more general notion of description inyolvcs 
no implication as to the mode or manner of the description. 
Even the showing forth of a state of feeling, as for instance in 
the emotional expression of a lyric poem, involves a 
tion of that state. Many things can be shown forth which 
caimot be pointed to, and all such showing forth involves an 
element of description. Description in the narrower sense, or 
delineation, involves, on the other hand, not only the notion 
of a copy in some sense, but always, I think, the notion ot a 
spatial copy. Description in the general sense includes at least 
three types of representation, namely (c) that of copying or 
imitatioirj (6) analogical representation, and (c) symbolic 
representation. 

With this notion of description in its most general form, 
may proceed to the specific question of "knowledge by de- 
scription” and its relation to language. This is, as we have 
seen, a metalogical, not a logical problem. It is true that we 
became acquainted in the preceding chapter with the notion 
of a “logicA description.” We criticized the notion of desenp* 
tions that describe nothing, but our main point was that, m 
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the very nature of the case, the question of the truth of a 
description, of the relation of a description to reality, is not a 
logical question at all It is to this second of the metalogical 
problems of language that we now direct our attention Let 
us Jiegin by attempting a more detailed analysis of the notion 
of descnption 

B 

"The Xoitora of ReprestrUation and of “Piflure” 

The entire notion of re-presentation and description has recently 
been subjected to examination in the logical studies of Witt> 
genstein and Ramsey Any notion of re-presentation must 
have in it, it is held, the notion of pictunng or of a picture 
Wittgenstein starts out, as Ramsey says, ivith the difficult 
notions of a picture and of the “form of representation ” A 
picture itself is a fact, the fact that its elements are combined 
with one another in a definite way Whenever, then, we talk 
of a picture we have in mind some representing relation m 
virtue of which it is a picture The representation of the picture 
lies precisely in the fact that it says that the objects are so 
combined as are the elements in the picture This is the serise 
of the picture What therefore the picture must have in common 
with the reality, in order to represent it after its fashion, is 
the/orm, “the form of representaUon 
The best illustration of this “notion of a picture” is what 
we may call the spatial pietare Thus in a map, a patch of colour 
represents the height of a corresponding object above sea- 
level Of the same general character is the truchantcal model 
which the physicist constructs to picture or represent, let us 
say, the atom Here, too, the likeness between the picture and 
that which is pictured can only extend to certain lormal or 
spatial properties expressing structure, so that all we know is 
certain general charactcnstics of the thing desenbed 

I think we may accept this analysis in so far as it finds the 
“sense of the picture” in the “form of representation*” There 

* See F P Baouey Tht Fomdairans tf Appendu^ pp 370-66 In 

this critical notice of Ludwig Wiitgemteins TraetatuJ Logu^-PhiUs^iem all the 
passages of thu work relative to the soboas of desenpbon and p cture are 
examined 

M 
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are, however, two points at which it is necessary to take issue 
with the analysis as thus far developed We shall question first 
the adequacy of the foregoing charactcnzation of the "form 
of representation,” and secondly the thesis that the notion of 
description or representation mast contain in it the noboniof 
a picture as thus defined The sense of the picture is undoubt 
ediy its “form of representation,** but that form need not be 
either spatial or logical An aesthetic or artistic descnption is 
a descnption, hut the sense of the descnption may be very 
different from that of the spatial picture as above described 
There are scientific descnptions and histoncal descnptions 
but the latter differ widely m the form of representation from 
the former In the second place, it is at least doubtful whether 
the notion of descnption must necessarily contain the notion 
of a picture There are forms of symbohe representation which 
apparently abandon the notion of pictunng entirely Certain 
theones of the nature of the saentific concept, of the relation 
of the scientific symbol to the thing symbolized are, as we shall 
see, non pictonal In any case some descnptions are pictunng, 
and It IS with these that we are for the present concerned 

0 

The Spatial Picture and the Aesthetic Picture 
Bi Representationim 

The ideal case of the notion of the picture m the above analysis 
IS the spatial picture as illustrated by the map The basal 
notion of form is always that of space so that, as we have 
seen, if we think of logic as pure form we arc inevitably led 
to the analogical notion of “logical space *’ But this notion ot 
the picture is not the only one, not the onfy form of represen 
tation There is, m fact, a "form of representation” of a very 
different kind, namely the artist’s picture It is important that 
we should see wherein this difference hes The aty of Vemee 
may, for instance, be pictured in two qmte different ways 
We may have a map of the city or we may have a picture, let 
us say one of Turner’s In both cases elements are combined 
in certain ways In both cases the sense of the picture is to be 
found in the fact that the elements of the picture arc com 
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bined as are the elements of reality. It seems quite evident 
that the sense of the picture in this second case is different 
from that in the case of the map. The “form of representation” 
is non«spatial, although it is related to the spatial in a certain 
way. Let us first seek to show the nature of this form of repre- 
sentation and then define its relation to the spatial. 

Some kind of similarity is demanded of any picture in the 
aesthetic sense — from a statue similarity of form, from a draw- 
ing similarity of perspective prqcction, from a painting still 
further similarity of colours. Bat something else is required in 
addition to all these, without which it is not a picture in the 
aesthetic sense. In other words, these arc not the sense of the 
picture. How to express this difference of “sense” is precisely 
.the problem, and one not wholly easy. A rough way of doing 
so is to say that while the map, or the scientific picture in 
general, represents relations of quantity, the aesthetic picture 
expresses qualities and values. This difference is even more 
clearly shovm in the case of portraiture. The sense of a por- 
trait lies in the fact that the dements of composition, of Ught 
and shade, etc., are so combined as to represent certain qualities 
and values of the person. A “speaking likeness” is never a 
spatial copy, although the spatial form of representation is 
always there. This rough distinction we shall attempt to make 
more precise in a later context.* Our main point is that in 
the aeslhcUc picture tne aesthetic “form of representation” 
is not spatial, altliough it is to some degree conditioned, by 
the spatial. The spatial is the necessarj, although not the 
sufficient, form of representation. Even tills necessary spatial 
form may in the interests of aesthetic expression be greatly 
“distorted” as we shall sec in our later studies of aesthetic 
distortion., but some common spatial form is necessary if there 
is to be any pkturp at all. 


D 

Bi-Representation. The **Sense" of a Picture 

Even if the notion of representation be held to involve neces- 
sarily the notion of picturing or of a picture? an adequate 
notion of description or representation requires two notions 

1 Chapter X, pp. 4?i ff. 
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of a picture Reality is actually pictured in two quite different 
ways In so far as the concept of cognition is concerned, the 
question is, to be sure, still an open one whether both kinds 
of picture, both forms of representation, give us knowledge, 
and also whether they give us knowledge in an equal degree 
In any case it is quite clear that the “sense of the picture” is 
different in the two cases It is also clear that the sense is not 
completely identical with the form of representation, but is 
conditioned by the purpose of the representation What we 
demand of a picture, m order that it may have the “sense” 
of a picture, is always some kind of similarity, but that sinu 
lanty may differ widely according to what the picture intends 
This notion of the sense of a picture will be developed further 
after our study of the hnguisuc picture Here we wish merely 
to emphasize the point that it is more than the form of repre- 
sentation 

This leads us to a further point which is necessary to make 
our notion of knowledge by dcscnption complete We have 
already suggested that the notion of representation need not 
have in it the notion of a picture, that there are non pictorial 
forms of representation— namely symbobc It may be assumed 
that scientific concepts or symbols represent their objects and 
constitute knowledge by descnption Yet the notion that these 
symbols picture reality is in many quarters abandoned A well 
known statement of the relation is that of Bertrand Russell, 
which likens it to the relation between the notes of a symphony 
and the symphony itself* Between a piece of orchestral music 
as played and the same piece of music as pnnted in the score, 
there is a certain resemblance which may be described as a 
resemblance of structure The resemblance is of such a sort 
that when you know the rules you can infer the music from 
the score or the score from the music Of § similar character 
IS the relaUon of our mathematical formulas to the relauons 
in nature Now, granting this to be a vahd analogy, it seems 
clear that the notion of picturing docs not exhaust the notion 
of representation and desenpuon The mathematical formulas 
are certainly knowledge by descnption or they do not consti* 
tute knowledg“ at all But equally clearly they do not picture 

‘ Bertrand Russell Tkt C cf London, 1935, pp 226 ff See on 

thu general question B H Streeter, «» , pp 29 ff 
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reality. This is an important distinction for science, but its 
importance extends much further, to the entire question of 
the relation of language to reality. The function of language 
is, as Cassirer says, ultimately not to picture reality but to 
syjnbolize it. With this we turn to the problem of language. 

V 

KNOWLEDGE BY DESCRIPTION AND LANGUAGE. LANGUAGE 
AS REPRESENTATIVE OF REALITY 

A 

The object of the foregoing analysis was to develop a notion 
of description or representation which could be applied to the 
solution of our metalogical problem of language and know- 
ledge by description. Let us therefore transfer the results of our 
analysis to the sphere of language. It will be well to begin by 
again following Wittgenstein’s procedure at this point. 

Language, he maintains, in order to represent must also 
picture. And in order to be a picture, it must also represent 
the objective facts or state of affairs in much the same way as 
a spatial picture does. That is, the structure of the language, 
the combination of linguistic elements, must correspond to 
the actual structure or combination of elements in reality. 
Here too what the picture must have in common with the 
reality is the form, the “form of representation.” This is the 
sense of the picture. Accordingly, the sense of a proposition 
is that the things meant by its elements (the words) are com- 
bined with one another in the same way as are the elements 
themselves, that is logically. 

The question is, let us say, whether the subject-predicate 
©s rtaliVy. That depewds, 

according to this view, upon whether “things” are combined 
in the same way as the words in the proposition. Now, as to 
this particular question we have already expressed the view 
that this is the fundamental form of representation, in that 
it is the form in which alone statements are possible.* But this 
is not the question here. The problem is the raor^ general one, 
namely, whether the linguistic “form of representation” is 
* Chapter VII, p. 296 £ 
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in the last analysis logical That it is, is the thesis we are con 
sidenng Language in order to d«cnbe must picture logically 

B 

Logical and Poetical Picturing '■ 

The ideal hnguistic picture is, therefore, the logical picture 
It corresponds in principle to the spatial picture of our pre- 
ceding analysis But as there is also the aesthetic picture, the 
sense of which differs from that of the spatial picture, so also 
in the case of language we have aesthetic or poetic represen 
tation As the aesthetic picture (painting, sculpture) is non 
spatial so the poetic picture is a-logical In malang use of the 
notion of the poetic picture it must be understood that the 
term poetic is used in the widest sense of the word, m the 
sense, namely, in which it is used when it is maintained that 
the Ursprache is poetic ^ The notion of the “language of poetry” 
will be made more definite m a later context* , here we may 
contrast it with the language of saence in the broadest sense 
of the word 

For the purpose of our study it is necessary to distinguish 
two forms of this poetic representation The first of these 
we shall desenbe as intuitive, the second as mctaphoncal (or 
analogical) representation The first type is connected with 
the intnnsic expressiveness of words, and is therefore close to 
the immediate intuition or Erlebniss already discussed under the 
head of knowledge by acquamtance The second type is one 
which IS made possible by the transitive character of hnguistic 
meamng, the transfer of words through metaphor which, as we 
have seen, is the most fundamental fbrm of word transference 
In his account of bi rcpresentationism in language Streeter 
makes use of a passage from Macbeth’s soliloquy which illus- 
trates this first type of poetic representation It is the poet’s 
“picture” of time in one aspect of its mtuitive meaning 

To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps on this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time 
Anjt all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The ways to dusty death ” 

• Chapter II p 80 f 


* Chapter X, p 45® ^ 
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The preceding passage descnbes or pictures something It is 
not merdy an expression of emotion, although such expression 
IS there It is an assertion of the futihty of temporal existence 
and, as such, is a judgment claiming truth Otherwise it would 
bf meaningless But there is more m it than this It is a picture 
or representation — ^in a different way and for an entirely 

different purpose than any description that might be made 
by saence — ^but still a picture The picture therefore has its 
own sense and that sense is not at all the sense of a logical 
picture, any more than an artist’s picture of Venice has the 
sense of a spatial map of Vemee 
The above is, then, an illustration of an intuitive represen- 
tation by a poet In it there arc, to be sure, metaphoncal 
elements {^liable of recorded time, dtisly death), but the 
mtuinve predominates Let us now look at metaphoncal repre- 
sentation I choose for my illustration here two lines from a 
poem of Robert Badges 

‘‘Man’s happiness, his daunting, honeyed flower of soul 
Is his loving response to the wealth of nature ” 

To desenbe man’s happmess as “flauntmg, honeyed flower” 
of soul is to say something of it which conveys a meaning 
not expressible by any logical picture such as a psychological 
(saentific) picture might hope to achieve Here, too, as in the 
case of the descnption of time, there is emotional expression, 
but much more is there There is, too, as in the previous case, 
an assertion — this case that man’s happiness is a response 
to nature, and as assertion, claims truth Otherwise it is 
meamngless But it is also a pictonal representation of happiness 
Poetic representation, in the two aspects above desenbed, 
constitutes, then, a speaal way of descnbmg or pictunng 
reality ‘The question of what it pictures and the truth of the 
picture — what poetry really says — constitute the problem of 
the speaal chapter on the Language of Poetry We may per- 
haps content ourselves for the moment with a suggestion of 
Shelley m his Defense of Poetry He is speaking of metaphor and 
of metaphoncal language, but what he says holds true of 
poetic language in both its aspects “It marl^,” he tells us, 
“the before unapprehended rdations of things, hanging to 
light the real spintual kinship, not observed by the eyes that 
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see only material forms. These similitudes reveal the same 
footsteps of nature impressed upon the various subjects of the 
world, and hence they also lead through nature to the reality 
beyond them.” Wc may, for the moment, ignore the meta- 
physical aspect of this account — although I also believe s^ith 
Shelley that poetry is a m^taphysique figurety as Bergson says. 
Sufficient that it does mark the before unapprehended relations 
of things through similitudes — relations not exhausted in the 
logical description. 

In calling the poetic picture a-logical I do not mean that 
it is illogical — although of course it may be — any more than 
that the non-spatial picture is without spatial elements. It has 
repeatedly been said that logical form is so woven into our 
speech, poetic as well as prosaic, that it is impossible to utter 
a phrase, still less to form a significant sentence, without such 
expressions involving logical form. Logical form is the con- 
dition of all intelligible communication, all communication 
which is not merely behavioural. I.ogicaI form is there and is 
one sense of the picture, but it is not ike sense any more than 
spatial form is the sense of the picture of Venice. In truth, we 
have here a relation in many ways analogous to that between 
“levels of being.” One Icvd may condition another without 
the latter being identical with it or reducible to it. 

C 

The Two Serues of a Linguutic Picture and Jnterpetatm 

The doctrine of bi-representation which we have been develop- 
ing maintains, then, that there arc two fundamentally different 
ways in which language may “picture” or represent reality.- 
It also maintains that there arc two quite different senses of 
the picture. This difference was indicated*in the case of the 
artist’s picture. Let us now extend it to the linguistic picture 
and generalize the notion. 

The sense of the picture is its "form of representation.” But 
it is more than this. Every picture of whatever kind is in 
reality a proppsition. A portrait is a proposition, for it asserts, 
either explicitly or implicitly, that it represents the person; 
and this assertion, though nerham nnt verifiable in the em- 
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pineal sense, is either true or false. The sense of a painting of 
Venice is, in the first instance, that this is Venice or it is like 
Venice. The sense of the line “Man's happiness, his flaunting, 
honeyed flower of soul,” is that man's happiness is this or is 
like it. Every description, as we have seen, is a tacit proposi- 
tion. There is no description of any kind that describes nothing. 
A description loses all sense or meaning if it is not a tacit 
proposition. But the moment this fact is realized, it also becomes 
clear that part of the sense of the picture is its interpretation. 

-An aesthetic picture, no less than a spatial or logical picture, 
is true or false, but the meaning of truth and falsity is deter- 
mined by the “universe of discourse” in which the statement 
or proposition is made. In other words, a description of man’s 
happiness, such as that in the line quoted, is meaningless in 
one universe of discourse, but may have the deepest sense 
in another. 

Considerations such as these become of great importance in 
our 'discussions of different languages and symbolisms in the 
chapters to come. Here the single point is that, while the sense 
of a picture is found in its form of representation, it is also 
only when that form is interpreted that the true sense of the 
picture is revealed. We have already shown that there is no 
knowledge by acquaintance (perception) that does not involve 
interpretation. Similarly there is no knowledge by description 
that does not involve the element of interpretation. Interpre- 
tation is part of the description. This leads us to the general 
question of knowledge by interpretation — the third problem of 
language and cognition. 


VI 

KNOWnEDOE BY INTERPRETATION. THE THIRO 
METALOGICAL PROBLEM 

A 

The triadic, as distinguished from the dyadic theory of know- 
ing, holds that in a true account of knowing th^re must be a 
recognition of a type other than those of knowledge by acquain- 
tance and knowledge by desenption, called knowledge by 
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interpretation In other words, there is an aspect of knowing 
dcscnbable neither in terms of presentational immediacy 
(perception) nor in terms of conceptual representation — to be 
known as interpretation 

The problem arises out of the fact that we have, or sem fo 
have, knowledge of metempmeal “objects,” of objects that 
cannot be perceived and, since on the dyadic theory of know 
ledge concepts without percepts are empty, cannot be con 
ceptually desenbed IntuUus vet conceplus — than these, according 
to Kant, in one of his epistemological moods, there is no 
other way of knowing It follows according to Kant — again 
in one of his epistemological moods — that all this seeming 
knowledge is transcendenlaUr Schein — the product of reasoning 
which IS not genuine reasomng, of syllogisms that are para 
Jogisms We are therefore faced with this dilemma either 
much that seems knowledge is not knowledge, or else there is 
a third aspect to knowledge which is not exhausted in these two 

The way the problem arises in connection with language 
IS also clear Much of human discourse is about such objects 
This discoune is meaningful to those who take part m it 
Propositions such as “the soul is immortal,” “God is a Spirit,” 
“the world is will,” are all meaningful in discourse, although 
there is no empirical object to which they refer They are 
mcaiungful for the reason that, metalogically viewed, the ‘ u 
of predication presupposes ontological import, and to such 
presupposition logic, properly understood, is in no position 
to demur ' On the basis of the philosophy of language bound 
up With the dyadic theory of knowing, the words thus used 
are empty words {Schemworie)^ the sentences in which the 
words occur apparent propositions {ScfietTisatze)^ and the entire 
discourse whidi contains them meamngless Here, then, from 
the standpomt of the problem of cogmtion and language, we 
arc faced with the same dilemma Either much of discourse 
which seems intelligible is really umntelhgible or else we must 
introduce a third concept of intclhgibibty The two problems 
are really jn essence the same — on the view of the insepara 
bility of knowledge and language which underhes this whole 
treatment It 1^ for this reason that, as we have already said, 
the Kantian cntique is really a critique of language 
* Chapter VII p 305 f 
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B 

The Solution of the Problem The Element of Interpretation in 
All Knowing 

This, then, is the problem Is there any solution^ I think 
there is, and I shall now indicate the direction in which it 
lies I shall begin with certain conclusions of our preceding 
discussions, namely, that there is present in all knowing, botli 
of acquaintance and description, a third element of inter- 
pretation I shall, then, seek to show that, as a result of this, 
there appear certain cases of knowing which arc knowledge 
by interpretation alone 

Our examination of knowledge by acquaintance showed us 
that all perception (whether sensuous or non-sensuous intuition) 
involves interpretation Until this element of interpretation 
enten in there is no knowledge Knowledge as simple presen- 
tational immediacy is a myth (in the most elemental form of 
knowledge there is an clement of re presentation) The pnn- 
ciple of the inseparability of intuition and expression brings 
with It the further pnnciple that knowledge includes the 
interpretation of the expression Poincare has said that all the 
scientist contributes to a fact is the language in which it is 
enunciated But that is the whole point There is no fact to 
be venfied until it is stated, and verification involves mutual 
interpretation on the part of the verifiers before there can be 
confirmation Even here, then, knowledge is not merely, in 
Plato’s terms, right judgment plus discourse Discourse is part 
of the right judgment Knowledge in its simplest form involves 
interpretation and interpreters 

Even clearer is this third element in knowledge by desenp- 
Hcot AVciir jr Ahr peedee^ Abf Ab.’iSg' p'ctieeisdt err Ah? 
symbol and the thing symbobzed The sense of the picture is 
the form of representation which the thing and the thing 
pictured have m common But the sense of the picture can 
itself be neither presented nor represented, it can, merely be 
interpreted The sense itself is metcmpincal and metalogical , 
it can be determined only by the mutual acknowledgment 
of commumcaUng subjects It is essentially a process of inter- 
pretation, of “coming to an understanding” in commumcation 
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The question now is whether this interpretation of the sense 
of a picture or a descnption is knowledge or an aspect of 
knowledge If it is not, what is it^ For it is only when in 
terprctation takes place that the other forms of knowledge 
have meaning r 

Thus far knowledge by interpretation is merely the com 
pletion or conditiomng of the other two forms of knowledge 
We now come to knowledge by interpretation alone AH pro- 
positions about “meaning” and knowledge are themselves 
metalogical and metcmpincal and can by their very nature— 
1/ they are knowledge — be knowledge only by interpretation This 
we have already seen in our discussion of the verification, or 
authentication, of the emptncal cntenon, a position accepted 
by Wittgenstein himself, although apparently not with all its 
implications ^ It is on this point that we must put our chief 
emphasis, for in a sense our whole argument turns on it It 
IS the question of the “knowledge status” of propositions of 
this type If they arc not knowledge, then we have as the 
basis, or presupposition, of other elements of knowledge 
“propositions” wLch do not belong to knowledge If, on the 
other hand, they do belong to the sphere of knowledge, they 
are such only by interpretation 
There comes, then, a point m knowledge where, tf u to be 
knowledge at all, it is knowledge by interpretation It is some- 
times maintained that this is not knowledge, but dialectic 
Knowledge is given us in acquaintance and descnption and is 
extended by inference, inductive and deductive Dialectic, on 
the other hand, determines not truth but meamng This dis 
tinction cannot, if our analysis is vahd, be maintained The 
“dialectic” which determines the “meaning of meaning,” the 
meamng of truth, the meamng of criteria of verification, must 
Itself be knowledge, must contain m itself the possibility of 
verification or authentication, otherwise the entire structure 
of knowledge falls to the ground It seems reasonably certain, 
therefore, that no intelligible theory of knowledge can be 
constructed which docs not recognize interpretation and 
dialectic as part of the knowledge process It seems certain 
that if this b^ true a tenable notion of truth must be one 
which includes the possibihty of verification by such processes, 

^ Chapter V, p aig 
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find, IS precisely tint activity winch seeks to round out our 
experience and to make it intelligible In this sphere intclli 
gibility and truth arc synonomous 

VII 

LANGUAGE AND REAUTY REAUSM AND NOMINALISM 

A 

The mctalogical problems of language ire noM before us at 
the three main points outlined m our introductory section, 
namely {a) language and prcscntitional immediacy or knou* 
ledge by acquaintance, (6) language and representation or 
knowledge by description, (c) language and dialectic or knou 
ledge by interpretation In c\cry ease the problem was that 
of the relation of language to reality, and in every ease the 
answer to that problem was that reality and its expression in 
language are so closely related that the valid interpretation of 
language gives us rcaht> 

It IS clear that the basal question of this fourth problem 
has already been formulated m the histone opposition of 
Realism and Nominalism The nomtnahm against which realism 
in Its vanous forms contends is, as Uic term suggests, a doctnne 
of names or words In its essence, and through all its historical 
forms, It holds that names or words as such arc Jlatus vocjs — 
empty sounds which stand for objects or entities only conven 
tionally or arbitrarily Realism, on the other hand, through 
all Its varied histoncal forms, maintains that words, and Ian 
guage in general, arc in some way constitutive of the real 
Apart from vague awareness which has no cognitive value, 
the most elemental form of experience is already determined 
by language 

The question of realism and nominalism', we have mam 
tamed, :s a metalogical, not a logical problem There is, to 
be sure, such a thing as “logical nominalism,” but it is con 
cemed wholly with the problem as to whether a consistent 
logic can be developed if the universal presupposed in imph 
cation and inference has no real being — whether, in other 
words, a valid logic can be developed if the propositions m 
logic are merely indications, mere names arbitranly chosen 
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stand, then, the extension of the nominalistic principle to the 
whole of language and to all its meanings.^ 

The nominalism of the individual was, to be sure, already 
involved in the nominalism of the universal. If universal are 
unreal, then individuals are also, and the distinction between 
individuals and univenals falls to the ground. The very entrance 
of a “thing” on the stage of thought implies, as we have seen, 
that it has a minimum of character and relations. The simplest 
form of language, the mere naming of an object, involves an 
clement of universalization. The universal is present in the 
most elementary form of perception and intuition, and denial 
of the reality of the universal is, ipso facto, denial of the indivi- 
dual, except as mere vague awareness. Neo-nominalism really 
denies the reality of both universal and individual and leaves 
only “events.” 

C 

Critique of Metaloghal Mmxnalism. Pfominalism makes 
Monsense of our Meanings 

This is, then, the form of nominalism which we call meta* 
logical and which must be examined from the metalogical 
point of view. We have already seen the consequences of this 
nominalism in what we have called the paralysis of speech 
and the stultification of discourse. All that is here necessary 
is to develop this line of thought more fully. The theme of our 
present critique may be expressed in a significant statement 
of John Dewey, to the effect that "nominalism makes non- 
sense of our meanings.” The truth of this statement has already 
appeared at many points. It is now necessary merely to sum- 
marize these facts and to determine their significance. 

Nominalism makes nonsense of our meanings at all three 
points at which problems of language an^ cognition arise. 
The crucial instance is, of course, to be found at that point 

» Mauthner, Knlik dtr Spracht, Vol III, p 621. This narrower and broader 
intcrpretaUon«of nominaliam u quite generally recognized. Thui Vaihinger, for 
whom the real « the flux of lensc data and all expression involves more or le« 
of fiction, recognizes this broader use of nominalism ( 7 ^ Philosophy ef As-IJ, 
p 309) So also Cissircr, op cst , Vol III, p 238 “To the conceptual realism of 
the earlier form must be added a realism of perception So also to the conceptual 
nominalism must be added a nominalism of perception.” 
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at which all knowledge begins, namely, perceptual and in- 
tuitive meanings It makes nonsense of our perceptual meamngs, 
as IS evidenced in the analysis of vocabulary which such 
nominalism exerases upon linguistic meaning ^ Value nominal- 
ism makes nonsense of our value meamngSj as has been shown 
in our examination of value words m Chapter IV * It makes 
nonsense of our descriptions by the paradox of descriptions 
that descnbe nothing and pseudo-propositions that say nothing 
It IS, however, on the third level of knowledge (by interpre- 
tation) that the full consequence of such nominalism is plainly 
seen The application of empty verbahsm to all discourse 
about metempincal objects not only makes nonsense of a 
large range of our meamngs but, in so far as propositions 
about metempincal objects condition our empme^ meamngs, 
makes nonsense of the latter also 
It seems quite dear, then, that a thoroughgoing nominalism 
such as we have been desenbing does make nonsense of a 
large part of our meamngs It is therefore not surpnsmg that 
many who maintain this nominalistic position declare quite 
calndy that a large part of our meanings tr nonsense and 
that a large part of our discourse is meaningless in the strict 
sense But, it may be asked, wfy not make nonsense of our 
meanings^ Why should we not come to recognize that a large 
part of our discounc is nonsense^ 

To such questions there is in a sense no answer Certainly 
logic has no answer except in so far, perhaps, that it may show 
that nonsense is made of impbcational meaxung But it is 
abstractly possible at least that logic itself is a fiction, as for 
instance m Vaihmger’s view Nor has a theory of knowledge 
any answer if knowledge is conceived as independent of lan- 
guage and expression To one who holds that language is 
something external to knowledge — mere conventional tag — 
there is no reason why a large part of our discourse should 
not be meamngless, or, as one ivntcr elegantly puts it, “mere 
blah, blah ” But for a theory of knowledge such as here 
devdoped there is an answer • 

The necessary consequences of this nominahsm are, as we 
have seen, paralysis of speech and stultification of all discourse 
But if the relation of knowledge to language be as we have 
1 Chapter VI, pp 289 fT * Chapter IV, pp 164 ff 
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maintained, then paralysis of speech and stultification of dis 
course mean the paralysis and stultification of knowledge also 
The pnnciple of the idenUty of mtmUon and expression— the 
inseparability of knowledge from communication involves 
this consequence He who speaks at all must, as Mauthner 
says, be a “reahst,” and unUl there is speech there is no com 
mumcable and venfiable knowledge The very condition pf 
intelhgible discourse, and therefore of knowledge, is precisely 
the element of oiganization which is alone possible through 
the umversal Nominahsm does make nonsense of our meanings 
and, in so far as it does this, it makes nonsense of knowledge 
also The problem of this chapter is the relation of language 
to reaUty The answer to that question is that language and 
reahty are inseparable, and that the way to knowledge of 
reality is not by the denial of the mcamngs of language but 
by their development and interpretation 

VIII 

LANGUAGE AND REALITY “LANGUAGE NOT MOULDED ON REALHY 

A 

With this cnUque of metalogical nominahsm we may enter 
upon the most fundamental problem of language and cognition, 
namely, the issue raised by the thesis that language is n^ 
moulded on reahty In the introductory chapter it was pointed 
out that the typically modem tendencies in philosophy all 
revolve about a certain philosophy of language This philo- 
sophy we found, moreover, to be connected with the Neo- 
nominahsm there described in its more general and cultural 
aspects There arc three typical positions in recent philosophy 
w^ch exemplify this philosophy of language We may describe 
them as (a) Logical Atomism (represented by Bertrand Russell 
and others) , (6) A-logical Intuitionism (represented by Berg 
son) , and (c) The Philosophy of Events (as represented by 
Whitehead) In Appendix I we shall criticize these positions 
in detail Here we shall merely state the positions bnefiy and 
bring to hgh^ the irapliat assumptions underlying them 
The first of these positions, described as logical atomism, 
already farruhar to us from our studies of language and logic 
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It assumes that fact, to which language must correspond, that 
reality on winch language must be moulded, is a plurality of 
atomic elements Obviously, ordinary language, which ex- 
presses and reflects organization, cannot correspond to fact 
and must be irreparably infected with error It is also clear 
wherein that error consists All those elements in language 
which correspond to organized and integrated elements in 
cxpcncnce are fictions, and in true nommahstic fashion de- 
scribed as hypostatizations Language, in both of its aspects — of 
vocabulary and syntax — thus misrepresents and distorts reality 
The second nco nominalistic tendency in modem philosophy, 
that of Bergson, may be described as pure dynamism For it, 
also, language is completely infected with error Language, 
with Its grammatical elements, was constructed merely to 
grasp the static It developed merely for the practical pur- 
pose of grasping or apprehending those aspects of reality which 
arc useful, which are necessary for manipulation In order to 
manipulate we must turn movement or activity into static 
“things” or discontinuous stales But reality is not that It is 
becoming, duration, continuity Therefore language is not 
moulded on reality, and to know reality we must abandon 
language and the categones generated by language 
The third type of this philosophy of language is that of 
Whitehead — a peculiarly inlcrcsUng form m that it combines 
elements of both the preceding tlieones For him also, lan- 
guage IS not moulded on reahty Like the preceding, he tells 
us that, while “language expresses a useful abstract” for 
practical purposes, “whenev cr wc try to use it as a fundamental 
stalcment of the nature of things, it proves itself mistaken ” 
Thus “philosophy must redesign language in the way that 
m the physical sciences pre-cxisting physical appliances are 
redesigned The assumption here alsoi as in the other two 
positions, is that Wi, know what reahty is independent of lan- 
guage, and know that language is not moulded on it 
The thesis, then, common to all these positions, in so far as 
the philosophy of language is concerned, may be expressed 
m the statement of Bergson that language is not moulded on 
reality Underlying this common thesis arc certain common 
assumpUons which may be bnefly stated as foUoVs (c) Lan 

• frwjjj ani Rtslx^ Fot specific references, tee Appendix III 
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guage was made for practice and is thereby unfitted to express 
the nature of reality whatever that nature may be conceived 
to be (i) In the second place — and in fact by reason of its 
practical character — it is something external to reality — a 
“mere tag ” Reabty is known independently of langua^ge 
Intuition and expression arc not identical or inseparable 
Therefore, on the basis of some indirect intuition of reality, 
It is possible to exercise a metalogical critique on language 
Let us examine these asumptions In the more detailed 
examination of these positions (m the Appendix) our cnticisms 
will be more specific, here we are concerned merely with the 
assumptions common to them all 

B 

Critique of the Metalogical Assumptions Underlying these Theories 

The first of the common assumptions is that language is made 
solely for practice, and that whenever we try to use it as a 
fundamental statement of the nature of things it proves itself 
mistaken With this assumption we may deal briefly Although 
constantly taken for granted, this assumption— of the purely 
practical character of the onginal language [Ursprache)—'^ 
not so much based on facts as it is an expression of the dog- 
matic evolutionary naturalism which doxmnated the cultural 
sciences of the last century As far as linguistic science is con- 
cerned, there are many hnguists of the first order who challenge 
this assumption ' But even if the assumption itself were un- 
questioned, the inferences drawn from it would not necessarily 
follow To infer from the onginally pragmatic character of 
language its present nature and funcUon is indeed a rather 
flagrant case of the genetic fallacy On the contrary, it has 
been the character of language, as of tht mtelbgence with 
which It is bound up, to develop new functions which far 
transcend its onginal purposes As a matter of fact language 
was not made for practice but for commumcation The prac- 
tical motive, while of course present from the beginning, m 
only one of several, all of which are subsumable under the 
more ultimate notion of commumcation 
' Chapter II, pp 8o ff 
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The second assumption is of a more fundamental character 
and demands more extended consideration All three theoncs 
condemn natural language for not being moulded on reality, 
and thereby assume that it should be thus moulded on reality 
— m other words, that the relation of language to reality is 
that of a mould or copy^ a copy of something antecedently 
given and wholly independent of language This assumption 
IS open to the most senous question It involves a wholly false 
conception of the relation of language to cognition 
It must, of course, be admitted that tlie expression “moulded 
on reality” is figurative It has its origin m that still more 
fatal analogy or figure which speaks of language as an exten- 
sion of the tool-making function, and leads men to speak of 
redesigning language as we would redesign physical appli- 
ances But allowng for the element of figure, it is nevertheless 
clear that the primitive notion of language as a copy is in- 
volved, and that the function of language is to copy or picture 
reality This notion our enure preceding analysis of cognition 
and language has shown to be fallaaous The copy notion is 
but the first stage in the development of language and the 
linguistic consciousness, the later stages being analogy and 
symbol — so tliat we may nghtly say, with Cassirer, that the 
function of language is to symbolize rcahty, not to copy it 
But the fallacy of the assumption goes much deeper than this; 
for It includes the further assumpuon that the nature of 
reality is knoivn independently of language and its categones, 
when as a matter of fact the truth is actually the reverse 
Language, ue have seen, is not an external tag or mould It 
IS rather a necessary condition of the experience of objects as 
such Intuition and expression are inseparable Anything that 
can become more than a difFuscd awareness has language as 
a consututive element 

The enUre notion of a language moulded on reality is, then, 
a gigantic petitio pnncxpii It begs the very quesuon that it is 
the problem of the philosophy of language to solve That this 
IS so IS made manifest by the fact that the philosophies of 
language described, while a g ree d on the general proposition 
lliat language is not moulds on rcahty, difler^wndcly as to 
Uie nature of the reality on which it is not moulded and on 
the points at which language diverges For the fint reality 
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IS atomistic, and all the organizing integrative elements in 
language, while useful for practice, are really ficuons and 
distort reality For the second, reality is the exact opposite 
It IS “duration,” continuous flux, and those elements in Ian 
guage which cut out static states, analyse out atomic elements, 
misrepresent and distort it For the tlurd, reality is ultimately 
events, and language must be redesigned to express or repre- 
sent this state of affairs This divergence should in itself make 
us wary It at least suggests that when language is criticized 
from such wholly opposite points of view there is something 
arbitrary — certainly limited — in the conceptions of reality 
from which the critique proceeds It also suggests that the 
entire assumption upon which the critique proceeds — namely 
that language should be moulded on reality — is false 

C 

The True Conception of the Relation of Language and Reality 

There are in general only two ways of solving the problem of 
language and cognition The first of these, the one we have 
been discussing, assumes a “reabty” known independently 
of language and its categoncs, a hypothetical “pure expen 
ence” to be discovered by stopping off language This wayu 
closed to us, for the assumptions on which it is based are pure 
myth The second way proposes an exactly opposite mcthM 
and proceeds upon opposite assumptions Instead, as in the 
first way, of attempting to get back of the forms of thought 
and language to a hypotheucal “pure expenence,” it assumes 
that expenence is never “pure” in this sense, and that intuition 
and expression arc inseparable It therefore proposes not to 
deny, but to complete and perfect the prmaples of expression 
and symbolism It proceeds upon the assumption that the 
more nchly and energetically the human spirit builds its 
languages and symbolisms, the nearer it comes, if not to the 
original source of its being, certainly to its ultimate meaning 
and reabty If the entire process of human culture consists m 
the creauon of certain spintual constructions, symbolic forms 
of various types, the way to truth and reality lies, not in 
negating these forms, but rather in seeking to understand 
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Ihcm and m becoming more and more consaous of the forma- 
tive principles embodied in these constructions Negation of 
these forms, instead of enabling us to grasp the content and 
meanmg of reality, serves only to destroy the spiritual form to 
■whv:h the content and meaning are neccssanly bound 
Language is, as Hegel said, the “actuahty of culture ” It is 
only as culture actuahzes itself in language and other symbolic 
forms related to language, that life emerges out of the sphere 
of the merely “natural,” given existence, only so that it passes 
from mere biological process to the forms of intelhgcncc and 
spint But more than this, it is only as the brute given thus 
actuahzes or expresses itself in language that this given becomes, 
m any meaningful and intelhgible sense, reality Language 
which, as we have seen, is inseparable from thought and know- 
ledge, IS not moulded on reality It is rather the mould in 
which reality as sigmficant is first given This is the tdealtsHc 
mmmum which must be present in any adequate philosophy 
of language 


IX 

LANGUAGE AND TRUTH, TRtTTH AS IMMANENT IN DISCOURSE 

A 

This, then, is the basal conception of the relation of language 
to reahty which underhes the developments of this chapter 
It IS arrived at alike as the result of our analysis of the relauon 
of language to cogmuon in its threefold aspect, and as the 
result of Ae cntiasm of opposmg conceptions The view here 
suggested in outline can, to be sure, justify itself only by a 
detailed appLcaUon of this pnnaple to the vanous of 
language, poeDc, sacntific, rcbgious, and mctaphysic^, and 
the vanous forms of symbobzation in these respecDvc fields 
These constitute the problems and the task of the second part 
of this study There arc, however, certain general conceptions 
implied in this view — more especially the notion o£ truth as 
necessitated by our theory of the relation of language to 
cognition — which it iviU be well, in concluding thjs chapter, to 
make quite clear 

The problem of meanmg and truth has already presented 
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Itself to us in a preliminary way In Chapter V, which dealt 
with the normative problem of language, we accepted the 
principle that the meaning of an asserUon is inseparably con 
nected with the way in which it may be venfied and that 
consequently, the problem of meaning is bound up with the 
problem of truth The discussion of verifiability to which ViC 
were there led involved necessarily the general question of the 
nature of truth and of its relation to mcamng, and the relation 
of both to language and linguistic expression To these qucs 
tions we must again turn our attention 
This IS evidently the fundamental problem of this chapter 
on language and cogmtion All men agree that knowledge and 
truth are correlative conceptions If, accordingly, it is true, 
as has been maintained throughout tJus discussion, that there 
IS no knowledge that does not involve expression and Ian 
guage, then the truth problem becomes in the last analysis 
a problem of the relauon of expression to that which is 
expressed It cannot be said that that which cannot be 
expressed is not real, but it is certainly true that that which 
cannot be expressed cannot be cither true or false The problem 
of truth involves, then, necessarily, the problem of language 
and of Its relation to reahty 


B 

The Triadic Concepiton of Knowledge and the Truth Notion 

Wc considered the problem of language and knowledge m 
connection with the three types of knowledge — by acquaintance, 
by description, and by mtcrprctation Stnctly speaking, the 
notion of truth docs not arise in connecuon with mere acquain 
tance PrescntaUonal immediacy involves no clement of truth 
orfalsity,forsuch a notion to arise there milit be the beginning 
of rc-prescntation In the case of knowledge by description 
the notion of rc-presentation is cxphcit and with it the nouon 
of a picture At this point the simplest and most pnnutive 
notion of truth anses — that of copy or correspondence To be 
sure, the sense of the picture, and with it the truth or falsity of 
the picture, involve interpretation, as wc have seen , but how ever 
differently the sense be interpreted, leading to nuances in our 
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notion of truth, the clement of representation, and wth it of 
the “form of representation,” is always there. In the case of 
knowledge by interpretation the truth problem also arises. 
The question of the truth or falsity of the representation or 
“picture" cannot be determined until such representation is 
interpreted, and there then arises the question of the truth 
of the interpretation. Truth thus becomes in a sense ultimately 
a question of interpretation. This is especially clear in specifi- 
cally symbolic representation. It is the character of all symbols 
that they must be interpreted, and the truth or falsity of a 
symbol depends upon the truth or falsity of the interpretation. 
Thus a symbol may be literally false but symbolically true. 
It is clearly, then, in connection with knowledge by interpre- 
tation that the crucial problems of the truth of language arise. 

C 

The }faiuu of the Truth Relation: ‘'Common Form 
of Representation** 

If, as has been maintained, the element of truth or falsity does 
not arise until there is the beginning of re-presentation, the 
nodon of copy or correspondence is at least the initial if not 
the final element in the truth notion. Now it has been held, 
as we have seen, that the notion of representation cannot be 
separated from the notion of a “picture" and that the sense 
of the picture is the form of representation, a form common 
to the picture and the pictured. Let us, then, start wth this 
notion. It will be convenient to examine it in the form of a 
statement by A. N. Whitehead.* 

Two objects, he tells us, may be said to have a truth relation 
when the examination of one of them discloses some factor 
which belongs to Uic nature of the other. A truth relation will 
be said to connect two objective contents when one and the 
same identical pattern can be abstracted from both of them. 
Mutual participation in a pattern is the essence of truth. Tlie 
pattern may be only partial, there may be only partial coin- 
cidence. Tlie two objects exhibit this partial p^^itcm, though 
the omitted elements involve the dilTcrences which belong to 

* JdrfrUvrfpJ 
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their diverse individualities This is, according to Whitehead, 
'Uhe meaning of truth ” On the basis of this definition he dis 
tinguishes between direct and indirect truth, direct truth being 
confined to propositions, indirect to sense perception and 
symbohc truth We shall be interested m this distinction, J)ut 
for the moment let us examine the defimtion 

I think we can sec immediately that this is not a wholly 
true account of the truth relation For one thing, the defirution 
has too great an extension Certainly not all objects that have 
this mutual participation in a pattern are in the truth relation 
Two objects in nature, let us say the form of a tree and the 
form of the nervous system, may mutually participate in a 
pattern, but there is no truth relation between them, merely 
a relation of similarity It is true that the pattern of the tree 
may be taken to stand for that of the nervous system— the 
former may be taken to rcpr«ent the latter m discourse but 
the question of truth or falsity anses only with the intention 
to make the one stand for the other, to make one the expression 
of the other A picture, as we have seen, is always a taat 
proposition and it is only as a proposition, or expression, that 
It IS either true or false The same considerations hold tme 
in the case of an artificial construct, such as a model The 
truth relation betiveen a mechanical model of the atom and 
the atom does not consist in their similanty alone, but rather 
in the fact that because of such similanty, or supposed similanty, 
the model becomes an expression (for a certain purpose and 
from a certain standpoint) of the ideal construct we call the 
atom In sum, the truth relation does not subsist between two 
objects, however they mutually participate in a pattern, but 


always between an object and an expression 
The point of this criticism is tacitly recogmzed by Whitehead 
in his further statement that only propositional truth is direct 
truth relation That is that the truth relatidn, stnctly speaking 
exists only between assertions, judgments, propositions, and 
reahty Let us see, then, what is understood by propositiona 
truth A proposition is true, he tclk us, when the nexus o 
events and the structure of the proposition exhibit the same 
pattern Th^ nexus and the pattern belong to diiferent cate 
gones, he continues, there is no question of identification 
In this statement we have m principle the ‘ common form oi 
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the form of the expression and the form of the expressed but 
by its adequacy as expression, and this can be determined 
only by processes of interpretation and communication. Thus 
in the case of the different kinds of representations or pictures, 
whether verbal or non-verbal, the criteria of truth are diffcrfnt, 
and in the last analysis matters of adequate expression. That 
these different "kinds” of truth must ultimately be made 
coherent and brought into a totality of intelligible discourse, 
does not alter one whit the fact that they arc both forms of truth. 

The facts established by the preceding analysis lead to con- 
sequences of considerable importance. The first of these is 
that the notion of truth is not satisfactorily expressed in terms 
of correspondence or of any modem adaptation of that con- 
ception, such as mutual participation in a pattern. The second 
is that propositional truth, which is the only direct 
relation, is a relation between an expression and that which 
is expressed. 'Now the only possible relation between an 
expression and that which is expressed is one of adequacy. 
This leads to the notion of truth as adequate expression. Let 
us develop this conception more fully. 

D 

Truth as Adequate Expression 

The classical definition of truth, adaequatio intelleclus et r«J, con- 
ceives the truth relation as one between "mind” and “thing, 
and it cannot, of course, be denied that in the broadest sense 
the relation may be so defined. But the truth relation is not 
actually between an idea or image in the mind and the thing, 
but between propositions and that which they express.^ A 
proposition, as we have defined it, is a class of sentences which 
have the same intentional significance fdr every one who 
understands them. It is thb common understanding which 
makes the proposition.^ If, as we have maintained, intuition 
and expression are identic^, or at least inseparable, then the 
only way to determine bung or reality is in those forms m 
which statem^ts about it arc possible. Even though we think 
of the truth relation as one between "idea” and “thing, 

* Chapter Vll, p 270. 
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such a relation can be determined, that is verified or con- 
firmed, only when it is expressed. Truth, then, is always a 
function of expression, and the relation between an expression 
and that which is expressed can be only one of adequacy. 
What, then, is adequacy in this context? 

In ans\vering this question the first point to emphasize is 
the nature of the relation between expression and that which 
is expressed. The primary element is, of course, that of refer- 
ence. An expression that referred to nothing, if there be such, 
would not really be an expression, but rather a mere ejacu- 
lation; in this case truth and falsity are wholly irrelevant. 
Even a so-called emotional expression ordinarily contains an 
clement of reference. Reference may, however, be direct or 
indirect — of a simple type or more subtle form. There may be 
direct reference to the object of discourse, but there may also 
be indirect reference-— by implication — to the presuppositions 
of the discourse; both are equally part of the expression. 

The relation between an expression and that which is 
expressed always contains, then, an element of reference, but 
it also contains more than mere reference. In our analysis of 
expression we found that an expression always contains an 
clement of re-presentation. The necessary bi-polarity between 
expression and that which is expressed requires that between 
knowledge by simple acquaintance and by description no 
absolute line can be drawn, that simple presentational immed- 
iacy, in wWch there is no clement of description and inter- 
pretation, is from the standpoint of knowledge pure myth. 
It is tvith this element of rc-prescntation that the notion of 
adequacy enters in. 

The relation between the expression and that which is 
expressed, we have repeatedly seen, cannot be one of identity 
or even rinriilarity, Tor the assertions or expressions 'belong to 
an entirely different category from the things which are 
expressed. There is, indeed, always a common form of repre- 
sentation or mutual participation in a pattern, but the nature 
and extent of the similarity is always determined by the intent 
of the expression or communication. The expression concerned 
may be a “picture” of either of the kinds describe (a picture 
is always an implicit assertion or proposition), or it may be 
of the nature of symbolic representation; but before the 
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question of truth or falsity can turn be ratstd, it is necessary to 
determine the “sense” of the picture or symbol Once this 
fact IS realized it becomes clear that the only possible noUon 
of truth IS that of adequacy A map is “true” when it repre 
sents certain spatial relaUons A portrait is true when it 
represents the character of the sitter A model of the atom is 
true when it represents the constitution of the atom But m 
no case is the representaUon charactenzable in any other terms 
than those of adequacy But adequacy means different things 
in these different contexts There is no such thing as adequacy 
as such, any more than efficiency as such, there is adequacy 
only with respect to the sense or intent of the expression 
It IS someUmes said that certain “kinds” of truth or onus 
of the truth relaUon are “adequate for our type of conscious 
ness,” or that such truth “is condiUoned by community 0 
subjective form ” It is our contention that, properly un er 
stood, this must be said of every kind of truth By the very 
fact that truth m the pnmary sense is a relation ^ 

expression and that which i$ expressed, it is impossib e 
there should be any truth relauon that is not so condition^ 
Expression and understanding are correlative " P 

position has no reality except m some universe of discou 
It IS possible that for God there may be truth that is no 
conditioned, for man it is not This general truth does no , 
however, necessanly exclude the possibility that there ar 
different degrees of this conditioning, or that the communi y 
of subjective form may be more umversal m one case a 
another There may be pnvileged universes of discourse u 
it does exclude, and nghtly, the possibihty that any lan^ag > 
even that of “science,” should ^ wholly unconditioned 
hold the opposite is to be subject to illusion . 

It 13 also said that there is literal truth and symbolic tm 
of various kinds Now, stnctly speaking, tJiere is no such thing 
as hteral truth m any absolute sense, for there is 
thing as absolute correspondence between expression and t a 
which IS expressed There can be no such thing as idcn yi 
or even complete sirralanty between expression and the s a 
of affairs wtich it expresses, for they belong to wholly differ® 
categories A “fact” is not a fact for knowledge until i ^ 
enunaated, and any expression in language contains so 
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that such a view involves necessarily certain modifications of 
our notions of verification and verifiability. Some study of 
these notions has already been made in connection with prob- 
lems of meaning.' It is now desirable to carry this study 
further. ^ .« 

The conclusions of our earlier discussion may be summanzed 
as follows : (a) Meaning and verifiability are inseparable if the 
notion of verification be properly understood ; (A) Reference 
to an observable entity (the empirical criterion) is not the 
only way of verification. There is a universe of discourse in 
which this is the way and the sole way, but this universe is 
not the only universe, nor this the sole way; (r) There is 
verification by authentication, and we were able to show not 
only that a large number of meaningful proposidons^ arc 
verifiable in this way, but that the empirical criterion itself 
is a type of proposition which, if verifiable at all — and 
fore meaningful— is verifiable only in this way; {d) Verifica- 
tion, in any way and in any form, involves confirmation, 
and confirmation is ultimately a matter of communication. 
With these conclusions assumed and the argument of that 
chapter in mind, we may carry our study of truth and venG* 
abiUty a step further. 

It is evident from our analysis of the truth notion that 
verification cannot consist in mere reference to an observable 
entity, for that which is verified is always an expression and, 
as an expression, includes, besides indication, rcprwentation 
in some form and description to some degree. It is equally 
-.evident that verification cannot ultimately consist merely m 
establishing a common pattern between an expression and a 
nexus of events. Mere coincidence, whether partial or com- 
plete, is not the “sense” of the truth notion. The meaning of 
truth is never reducible without a remainder to the copy theory 
in any form. Viewed from cither approach, truth invohes 
adequate expression, and verification of a proposition alway* 
involves determination of this adequacy — through interpre- 
tation. . . 

This seems to be the general notion of verification to which 
we are forccd^^by the entire drift of our analysis of the rriauon 
of language to cognition and of the corresponding notion o 
• Chapter V, pp. 209 IT. 
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datum of sense expcnencc The simplest sentence m discourse 
(and this is pre eminently true of that discourse which we call 
science), refers to other sentences It rs these, not the seme 
datum, which do the verifying ^ It follows from this that the 
notion of direct verification is pure myth, all actual venficaton 
being in part indirect It follows also that the venficaUon 
which we call direct is always an interpretation in terms of 
pre-existing sentences or expressions 
The simplest case of perceptual truth is, then, a 
between an expression and that which is expressed Venn 
cation, even the most direct, involves interpretation The real 
character of perceptual truth becomes even clearer when we 
examine what is specifically described as indirect verification 
As an illustration of such truth Whitehead gives the relation 
of contemporary expenences with happemngs of the pas > 
especially the remote past There is a truth relation, it is sai 
between our present experiences of the light of the "Stan 
star and the star itself m which the bght has actually died ou^ 
but it 18 an indirect rclauon In this case the cxpcnence 
the bght IS said to venfy indirectly the existence of the remo 
star Even more clearly than in the preceding case, 
the brute datum, the bght, which verifies, the vcnfica on 
takes place in the process of interpretation of the sense datii^ 
The sentences or propositions about the distant star arc c 
only adequate expression or interpretation of the experiences 
of Ac present light It is this adequacy, involving as it do« 
an entire context of relations, or universe of discourse, w c 
constitutes the vcnfication 

The importance of these considerations will become ^ 
creasingly apparent when we come to the quesUons oi 
language and symbolisms of science The nature of ven 
caUon in this sphere becomes a problem as it becomes m 
creasingly more indirect Thus from certmn observations we 
infer the deflection of bght passing the sun or the displaccmcn^ 
of the penhebon of Mercury, and sec in these “facts ^ 
indirect confirmation of Eanstcin’s asserUoh that a non-Eucbdian 
geometry prevails in the space of the umverse This, too, i 

‘ S<e on thu A. D Ritdue Enron of Logical Posiuviam 
Vol XII No 45 January 1937 an unusually keen and true accoun 
verification m laencc 
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is held, js a confirmation by observation. But the difference 
between this case and the confirmation of an ordinary empirical 
generalization lies in the fact that it is immensely more in- 
direct and can be arrived at “only by the most complicated 
theoretical arguments.” Now we arc, of course, not denying 
that this may properly be called a confirmation or verification 
of a theory by an observation; we arc interested in seeing 
wherein this verification consists. Purely theoretically, as has 
often been pointed out, the verification of an hypothesis by 
a single case might be an accident, a chance coincidence of 
events. It might be an accident that the displacement of the 
perihelion of Mercury given by the Einstein theory of gravi- 
tation is exactly 43 seconds of arc, and so just the same amount 
as that which the astronomers had inferred from their obser- 
vations independently of the theory, or it might be only an 
accident that the spectral lines of glowing substances, so far 
as they have been observed, have exactly the regularity 
expressed by Bohr’s formula. But the physicist does not belict'c 
that ; indeed the absurdity seems so absurd that no one would 
seriously take it into consideration. This is undoubtedly true, 
but it is precisely this fact that shows that it is not the isolattd 
sense datum which verifies the hypothesis, but the entire process 
of interpretation of the sense datum. 

In the case of perceptual truth, then, verification, whether 
direct or indirect, is always a function of interpretation. Here, 
as little as in the case of propositional truth, is there any ques- 
tion ciilier of identity or rimilarity, but only of adequacy. 
^Vhcn a perceptual judgment or an h^potliesU is said to be 
verified by observation, what this really means is that the 
judgment or hypothesis in question expresses adequately what 
is implied in the observational sentences. 

This cliaractcr gf perceptual truth is indicated by the fact 
that all such truth is said to be merely probable. WTiat the 
notion of probability in sdentific meth^ means must be left 
for a later context; what it means when applied here seems 
to be the following. There is the clement of increasb of confi- 
dence which comes from repeated observrtions which, as we 
say, confirm our perceptual judgment. But there i also another 
clement equally important, namely, the degree to which the 
judgment or hypothesis in question fits into our accepted 
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notions of rationality or intelligibility. The refusal of the 
physicist even to take into consideration the possibility that 
the single case might be an accident, because of its absurdity, 
means that his confirmation of an hypothesis takes place 
within a universe of discourse conditioned in its very char- 
acter and constitution by mutually acknowledged assumptions 
as to rationality and intelligibility. It is here that the real 
locus of verification is found. 


X 

MEANING AND TRUTH: THEIR RELATIONS 

A 

This brief examination of verification will be carried further 
when we consider specifically the language and symbolism of 
science.^ Here our sole purpose was to show that so-called 
perceptual truth is in no sense an exception to our general 
thesis that verification is, in the last analysis, a matter of 
communication and mutual interpretation of meaning. This 
is the significance of Royce’s cryptic assertion when, spealung 
of truth, he writes, “perception says it is not in me; con- 
ception says it is not in me; interpretation says, it is nigh 
thee, even in thy heart.” Truth is a function of adequate 
expression, and adequacy of expression can be determined 
only by interpretation. 

Two consequences seem to follow from the preceding analysis 
of the notions of truth and verifiability. In the first place, it 
seems clear that truth is always a function of a relation of 
expression to that which is expressed. Some notion of corre- 
spondence between the expression and that which is expressed 
is the /inmarj notion of truth. The correspondence or "copy” 
notion can never be wholly eliminated froln the truth notion. 
But while it is the primary notion it is not the final one. The 
notion of correspondence must yield to the more general 
notion o^adcquale expression. In the second place, while the 
two notions of meaning and verifiability are inseparable, the 
notion of meaning seems ultimate; that is, verification itself 
seems ultimately to consist in the determination of adequacy 
• miapter XI, pp 545 ff. 
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of expression of meaning and in the mutual acknowledgment 
of meaning on the part of communicating subjects. It is at 
this point that we may profitably carry further the reflections 
of the earlier discussion. 

We have already called attention to the circular character 
of the relation between meaning and verifiability. The mean- 
ing of an assertion, it may properly be said, is the way in 
which it may be verified j but wc cannot determine the way 
of verification until we have determined the sense of the 
proposition. The reason why the assertion that there arc other 
selves cannot be verified by the “empirical criterion” is 
because it docs not mean something that can be thus verified. 
Meaning is, then, in a sense “logically” prior to verification. 
But it is also logically more ultimate. That is, in the very 
fact that wc have established tlie mcaningfulness of the asser- 
tion of the cjdstence of other selves, as the necessary pre- 
supposition of the meaningfulness of discourse about other 
things, we have in that very process verified it. This situation 
may be stated in the following way. All meaningful proposi- 
tions, qaa meaningful, arc ipso fatio true or contain elements 
of truln. To disUnguish the meaningful from the unmeaning 
in discourse is inevitably to determine true propositions.^ 

This thesis, when thus baldly stated, is at first sight so 
parado^cal as to seem scarcely worth considering. Surely, it 
will be said, to establish the mcaningfulness of the assertion 
that there are mountains on the other side of the moon does 
not establish its truth. And to this the only reply is, certainly 
it does not. In the universe of discourse in which this assertion 
is meaningful, part of the very meaning of truth itself is 
reference to a sensuously observable entity, and until the 
entity is observed the assertion is not verified; it is merely 
vcnTiable. And yet, if the hypothesis of mountains on the other 
side of the moon were the only hypothesis which would make 
meaningful or intelligible other facts, we should have to call 
it probably true, even if the mountains remained for ever 
inaccessible to sense observation. This is the situation vrith 
respect to many entities in sdcnce. In this respect, then, 
meaning is the ultimate notion. % 

In the universe of discourse in which propositions about 
' Chapter V, pp. saa O’ 
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mountains and moons arc dther true or false, part ^ 
very meaning of truth is reference to obsen/able entities. There 
are, however, other universes of discourse in which the meaning 
of truth does not include such reference. It is unnecessary to 
recall in detail the nature and extent of ^sertions or proppsi- 
tions of this type, as examined in our earlier study of authenU- 
cation.' It is enough to remember that the assertion that 
there are other selves does not mean— never has and never 
virill — reference to a sensuously observable entity. It means— 
and can only mean— that this assertion conditions the meaning- 
fulness of assertions in any universe of discourse. Unless, then, 
there is real communication between real selves, all their 
discourse about mountains and moons is ultimately mc^ng- 
less. The assertion that there are other selves is a mcanmgu 
proposition and, in this case at least, to say that it is meaning! 
is the same thing as to say that it is true. ^ 

Not only, then, is the notion of meaning more ultimate th^ 
that of truth, but the two notions tend— in the long 
coincide. It must be observed that in this statement of the 
relation of meaning to truth it b only ultimately th^ ® 
notions of truth and meaning (or intelligibility) coincide, 
is quite clear that initially they do not. In the primary contex 
of the physical universe the mcaningfulncss of an asswtion u 
conditioned by reference to an observable entity, for the v^ 
presupposition of this universe of discourse is prccbely tha 
truth is reference to an observable entity, whether direct or 
indirect. In the terms of Kant, the postulate of the “empiriM 
employment of the understanding” b just that exbtcnce { 
Wtrckliche) shall mean reference to the sensuously observa c. 
It docs not follow that this b the necessary postulate of every 
universe of discourse, or every employment of the reason. 

Of thb coincidence of truth and intelligibility we shall h^® 
more to say presently. For the moment fet us consider this 
notion of truth in relation to other views of truth. This con- 
ception of the nature of truth and of its relation to meaning, 
although .the only one ultimately intellipble, runs counter, 
of course, to certain of our natural prejudices. And yet ' 
becomes necessary when wc become aware of the difficulti 
in the other conceptions of truth. The various notions such as 
*■ Chapter V, p. 301 . 
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the correspondence, the coherence, and the pragmatic, are 
themselves criteria of truth, and presuppose the more ultimate 
notions of adequate expression and intelh'gibility which we 
have maintained. This may be shown in the following way. 

It has long been recognized that no one of these theories 
can be proved fay its own criterion. It is impossible to show 
that the notion of correspondence is true because it itself 
corresponds to a thing called truth. It is equally impossible 
to show that the coherence dieory is true because it coheres 
with something else. It is impossible to show that the pragmatic 
theory is true because it works; indeed one of the most funda- 
ment^ criticisms of it has always been that it itself is not 
pragmatic.* In sum, all these theories of truth, if true, arc so 
in some other sense than that expressed by the criterion itself. 
If verifiable at all— and to the meaningful they must be 
verifiable in some sense — it can only be by mutual acknow- 
ledgment in discourse. They arc truths only of interpretation. 
Here, at least, truth and meaning coincide and truth is 
immanent in discoune. 

We have been examining the question of the "meaning of 
truth” as necessarily implirf in our conceptions of the relation 
of language to cognition. We started with the analysis of the 
notion of truth made by Whitehead, and found ourselves 
compelled to modify it in ways wlucb have become apparent. 
The problem of truth has thus shown itself to be an important 
part of the philosophy of language. And yet it is quite common 
to say that the question of the meaning of truth is itself a 
meaningless question ; that "there is no problem of truth as it 
is ordinarily conceived.” 

This is the position of logical positivism, and it is only 
natural that, on its premises, this thesis should be maintained. 
11 meaning is always rclerence to an doserva’dle eniuty then 
there is no meaning of truth, for there is no such referend for 
the word truth. Thus "to say that a proposition is true cannot 

* or the pragmatic theory it u sonteliaiea said that it 23 “self-autheoUcating ” If 
this statement means that it con be proved by its own entenon, it* is false If it 
means that It u the “mearung" of truth that miist be adatowle<^ed in meaningful 
discourse, it Is certainly doubtfuL But to say that it is self authenticating, m the 
latter sense, u at least to rccognixe the truth of our thesis, namely, that a proposi. 
turn about the nature of truth can itself not be empirically venhed, Imt only 
authenticated m discourse 
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be anything else than to assert t/, and to say that it is false is 
just to assert its contradictory And this indicates, it is held, 
that the terms true and false connote nothing, but function 
m the sentence simply as marks of assertion and deniaU In 
that case there can be no sense in asking for an analysis of/he 
truth notion This sounds plausible and yet clearly it will 
not do For the terms true and false function m sentences in 
other ways than simply as marks of assertion and denial No 
discourse m which distinctions between truth and falsity arc 
intelligibly used is possible which does not imply mutual 
acknowledgment, on the part of those communicating, of some 
“meaning” of truth The tacit assumption underlying most 
discourse is, of course, the pnmary notion of copy or corre 
spondence in some form If the notion is modified in discouBC 
or dialectic, it is because it is found inadequate to desen c 
the truth relation It is for such reasons that, whether we i r 
It or not, scientists and philosophers alike, to say nothing o 
ordinary folk, will continue to seek to determine the meamng 
of truth Otherwise they cannot make themselves intelligible 


B 

Truth as Immanent in Discourse Veritas tn Dielo 


All meaningful propositions qua meamngful are, then, tp^o 
facto true or contain elements of truth, references to 
The process of discovering truth is ultimately simply e 
process of distinguishing those propositions which have 
mg from those which have not To distinguish the meanmgiu 
from the unmeaning in discourse is inevitably to determine 


true propositions 

This fact may be expressed in the thesis that the totality 
of intelligible discourse is the truth Truth-, in the last analj'ii^t 
IS immanent in discourse and not an external relation o 


discourse to reality It is for this reason, however, that, 
have seen, the ultimate form of knowledge (and knowledge 
always imphes truth) is knowledge by interpretation ^ ® 
element of interpretation is present in knowledge by acquain 
tance and mOcnowledge by descnption Part of that knowledge 


‘ A J Ayer Langtug* Trvth and Logie p 139 f 
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is always the determination of the sense of the presentation 
or representation, and sense and meaning can only be intcr- 
pictcd. But there are cases also of knowledge by interpretation 
alone, and here truth is wholly a matter of interpretation. 

It is here that a limitation. Introduced earlier in our dis' 
cussion, becomes of the greatest importance. Truth and mean- 
ing tend in the long run to coincide, but only ultimately. In 
limited contexts or universes of discourse some notion of truth 
may be the primary concept, the notion upon which meaning 
itself depends. Such is the physical context, that univene of 
discourse in which the empirical criterion of truth is also the 
criterion or determinant of meaning. But in the maximum 
context this is not the case; the two notions must coincide. 
This we shall find of great importance in understanding that 
universe of discourse which we call metaphysics. Metaphysical 
discourse is concerned with the omnitudo realilatis, and there- 
fore with maximum context. Here truth and intelligibility 
coincide; for in this context truth cannot be an external 
relation of discourse to reality— it can only be immanent in 
discourse itself. 

The notion of maximum context as here employed requires 
further clarification, for it will be used repeatedly in dis- 
cussions to come. According to our contextual ^cory of 
meaning, the condition of the meaningfulness of an assertion 
or proposition is not necessarily that certain entities about 
which the assertions are made '‘exist” in the sense of being 
empirically verifiable but rather that the univene of discounc 
in which these entities have thdr being be mutually acknow- 
ledged. The physical universe of discourse, conditioned as it 
is by acknowledgment of certain presuppositions, is not neces- 
sarily a privileged univene. It is a limited univene in which, 
it is true, the acknowledged condition of meaning is reference 
to a sensuously observable entity, but such reference is not 
necessarily the condidon of meaning in other univencs or 
contexts. In this, and other Unuted universes, there are, then, 
certain specific criteria of truth. But in the maximum context, 
which is that of metaphysics, no such limited criteria apply. 
Here truth and meaning coincide and the sole critfjion of truth 
is intelligibility — a criterion which will be developed later.* 

* Chapter Xlll, pp. 673 if. 
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By maximum context we understand, then, the umverse of 
discourse m which the object of such discourse is the mmtudi 
mltlalis Whether meaningful proposiUons can be made about 
this object 15 a quesdon to be considered later ■ But if they 
can— and we shall attempt to show that they arc possible- 
then truth in this context must be as we have described It 
cannot be denied that this notion raises certain difficuiucs 
This maximum context, or widest universe of discourse, must, 
after all, contain “contents” or enUties; discourec cannot be 
abstracted from the objects about which the discourse takw 
place Assertions arc always assertions about something, and 
truth, even in the maximum context, must be the truth ol 
“contents *’ In some fashion, then, the truth of the particular 
contents must be related to the truth of the whole, venfication 
in Bpeafic contexts with the intelhgibihty which alone 
constitute truth in the maximum context This we shall 
attempt to do in a later chapter For the moment, however, 
despite the difficulties in the notion, we shall still m«ntain 
that in this maximum context truth and meaning coincide 
Truth, then, in the last analysis, is immanent in discourse— 
the sum«total of intelhgible discourse u the truth F(fnter i« 
dteto, non in re consul t If there is no knowing that does no 
involve expression (and ultimately linguistic expression), 
whether such knowWge be knowledge by acquaintance or 
knowledge by description, then it is only in language tna 
the meaning of that knowledge can be eluadated and mter 
preted The proposition Vmtas in dicto is often interpreted w 
nominahsm — and as used by Hobbes, with his theory 
language, it could not be otherwise — but properly interpret 
it need not be For, as wc have shown, it is precisely a nominal 
istic theory of language which makes it impossible that tnil 
should be found in discourse Nommahsm^not only paralyses 
speech but stultifies all discourse It is precisely because names 
are not mere nomine, not mere conventional signs, that it i* 
possible to maintain that if our discourse is ultimately 
gible It IS Sdso, in its totahty, ultimately the truth To say tha 
truth IS immanent in discourse, and at the same time to con- 
ceive the larguage of that discourse nominalistically, i* 
express a contradiction in terms 

‘ Chapter XIXI pp 676 fT 
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This theory of truth, I am well aware, will arouse the 
greatest opposition in many minds And yet it seems to be 
the only one possible when all the relevant facta are taken 
into consideration It may be said to be merely the “idealistic” 
theory in a new guise In a sense it is idealistic~in the sense, 
namely, that our theones of meamng and of context were 
said to be idealistic as opposed to naturalistic That such a 
view of language should have as its consequence an idealistic 
theory of truth in this sense was only to be expected But it 
IS not idealistic m any invidious sense, for, as we have already 
shown, the necessary presuppositions of any vaUd theory of 
communication are both realistic and idealistic^ 


C 

Symbolic Truth The Problem of Symbolism 

With this general concepuon of the nature of truth and of its 
relation to language, we may consider briefly the notion of 
symbolic truth, the third type of truth treated m Whitehead’s 
scheme Thu will at the same time serve to elucidate further 
the mam notions of this section and afford a transition to 
the problems of the second part of our study, namely, The 
Principles of Symbolism 

It IS, I think, only when wc raise problems of symbolism 
and symbolic truth that the necessity of the foregoing con- 
ception of truth becomes fully evident The notion of symbolic 
truth u one which arises immediately in connection with 
problems of language and cogmtion, for all language is sym- 
bolic in one sense of the word and some language u symbolic 
m the special sense of symbolic, as contrast^ with "htcral ** 
What thu contrast means wc shall presently see, for the 
moment it u sufficient to recognize that it constitutes a well- 
recognized dutinction within language itself, and the problem 
of the truth of the symbobc, as opposed to the btoral use of 
language, becomes one of the main questions of an adequate 
theory of truth ^ 

Wc may approach our problun by way of a consideration 


Chanter VI. no. (T 
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as we have seen, from copy to analogy and from analogy 
to symbol. The “principles of symbolism,” and the nature and 
interpretation of symbols, constitute fundamental problems of 
both language and knowledge. To these problems we shall 
now turn. 
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of cognition. Knowing involves not only presentation but re- 
presentation. One form of representation is the symbolic. 
Immediately the problem arises of the nature of such sym- 
bolic representation and of Its relation to other forms of 
description. Symbolic knowledge as distinguished from i\on- 
symbolic, symbolic as distinguished from “literal” truth— 
their nature and their significance — are problems of any 
general theory of knowledge.* 

These, then, arc the questions involved in the problem of 
symbolism. The answer to these questions constitutes a general 
theory of symbolism. Whether such a theory is possible— 
whether all the varied forms of symbolic representation can 
be brought under one general conception — remains to be seen. 
Such a theory is, however, the object of this chapter. 

II 

THE NOTION OF SYSfBOLISM. DEFINITIONS 

A 

The first requisite of a general theory of symbolism U an 
adequate notion of the symbol and the symbolizing function. 
This notion must, as Cassirer rightly points out, be a broad 
one if it is to be adequate. “The philosophy of symbols and 
symbolic forms is not, as some suppose, concerned primarily 
and exclusively with scientific and exact concepts, but with 
all directions of the symbolizing function in its attempt to 
grasp and understand the world. It is necessary to study tW 
function, not only in the realm of scientific concepts but m 
the non-scientific realms of poetry, art, religion, etc., not only 
on the level of the conceptual, but on the cognitive levels 
below the conceptual.”* “We lose entirely our sense for the 
significance of this function when we think of the symbol 
concept only on the levd of abstract thought. This functimi 
belongs not to a single level of the world picture, but holds 
throughout.”* 

The need of this warning b apparent when tve realize that 
precisely this tendency to narrow the concept symbol has been 

• Chapter VIII, p 354!. and p 38a f. 

• Die Pklhsephu drr Fermen, Vol. Ill, p 16. * » P 57‘ 
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a compicuous tendency of more recent philosophical thought 
Under the mflucnce of mathematics and “aymbohe” logic, a 
notion of the symbohzing function has arisen which has intro- 
duced great confusion into the entire discussion, and has 
brqught about an almost complete reversal of the traditional 
notion This reversal appears at two points (a) in the ten- 
dency to identify symbol with sign, and {b) the denial of the 
"intuitive” character of the symbol 

The traditional notion, formed largely in the non saen&fic 
realms of poetry, art, and religion, apphes the concept of 
symbol to non-litcral forms of representation A symbol is 
ajways a sign, but it is much more than a sign Thus the 
definitions of symbol soil given m the dicuonanes “A symbol 
IS a representation of any moral or spintual thing by the 
images or properties of natural things ” The lion is the symbol 
of courage, the Iamb the symbol of meeJeness or patience In 
both artistic and religious uses the term is applied to uses of 
language, or other media of communication, whose object 
u suggestion or insight rather than direct or hteral represen- 
tation If now an clement of knowledge or truth, which is 
generally the case, is held to be conveyed by this symbolism, 
It IS customary to speak of symboUc knowledge as contrasted 
with other kinds 

In contrast to this "traditional” conception there is a modem 
tendency to identify the s>Tnbolic function with the merely 
indicative or sign function ‘‘A symbol,’ as Ogden and Richards, 
for instance, define it, "symbolizes an act of reference, that is, 
among its causes in the speaker, together no doubt with desires 
to record and commumcatc, and with attitudes towards hearers, 
are acts of referring Thus a symbol becomes, when uttered, 
m virtue of being so caused, a sign to a hearer of an act of 
reference’* (italics mine^ On this view^ which divides the 
functions of language into two, the indicative and emotive, 
the symbolic function becomes identified with the sign func- 
tion, and those aspects of the notion which were central m 
the traditional conception, namely, non hteral but intuitive 
representation, are denied part in the symbolic function as 
such, and identified with the emotive as distinct from the 
cognitive aspect * 


Th* Mtantag ^ Miamng p ao5 
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Already in Kant’s day this tendency was present, and in 
the Critique of Judgment^ he speaks of it as a “sinnverkehrenden 
unrechten Gebrauch des Wortes Symbol.” According to him, 
the symbolic form of representation is not opposed to the 
intuitive, but a sub-class under the intuitive. Kant is sn- 
doubtedly right in holding that this is the traditional meaning 
of symbol. Whatever justification there may be for the modern 
development, which in certain uses equates symbol with the 
merely indicative sign, there is no justification for narrowing 
the concept to this notion. In the ^scussion which follows wc 
shall develop the thesis that a double conception of symbolism 
is necessary, and that the relation of the two types of symbol 
is one of the basal problems of a philosophy of symbolism. In 
developing our thesis we shall begin with an analysis of the 
relations of sign to symbol. 


B 

Prehminary Definitions. Sign and Symbol 

"Any datum,” it is said, “may be a symbol If it means some* 
thing or operates as a sign.” Such data, we are further told, 
include “conspicuous features of nature, monuments, written 
or spoken words, small images or familiar objects easily 
duplicated or distributed. Any of these is a symbol provided 
it directs expectation or interest to something other than 
itself. Symbolism is, then, the study of the part played in 
human affairs by all these signs and symbols, especially th^ 
influence on thought. Symbols direct and organize, record 
and communicate. For words, arrangements of words, images, 
gestures, and such representations as drasvings or mimetic 
sounds wc use the term symbols.”* " 

Statements such as these will do well enough as a startinS' 
point, but they arc worthless for our purposes until we ha'C 
made certain finer distinctions and sharpened our definitions. 

Any datum, it is said, may be a symbol if it means some* 
thing or operates as a sign. This statement may well be ques- 

’ 7^ CVi/'TM »/ hy J H. Brniard, 19M, S«1ion 59« P 
R B Perry, A Cfarat ’ITitory •/ p fT 
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tioned on both points It identifies the symbol relation with all 
meaning relations and identifies symbol with sign It may 
well be that while the symbol relation is a mcamng relation, 
it is a special type of such relation It may well be that while 
all.symboIs are in a sense signs, not all signs are symbols 
In the first place, then, to identify the symbol relation with 
all relations of meamng is to make the symbol notion useless 
It IS precisely the nature of a symbol that it takes the primary 
and natural meaning of both objects and words and modifies 
them (m some cases we speak of “distortion”) in certain ways 
so that they acquire a meaning rclabon of a different kind 
All symbolic relations are meaning relations, but not all 
meaning relations symbolic Again, the symbolic function 
cannot be identified with the function of “operating as a 
sign ” The use of symbol as identical with sign also makes 
the symbol notion useless There are many cases in which the 
term sign may be used in which the term symbol would be 
most inappropriate Clouds arc “signs” of ram, but not 
symbols We feel it quite natural to say that a gnmace is a 
sign of pain, a frown of anger, but we should feel it to be a 
violation of all linguistic feelmg to call them symbols From 
recent psychological literature I gather the following “gem” 
“My behaviour symbol relative to steaming foods may be a 
reacting of the salivary glands ” To say that the reaction of 
my salivary glands is a sign of the presence of food is entirely 
appropriate, but to call it a symbol is a linguistic distortion 
which IS not only m itself inexcusable, but bars the way to 
any proper use of the concept of symbol 
Obviously, then, symbols must be distinguished from 
“natural signs ” Husserl has sharply emphasized this differ- 
ence between the genuinely symbolic, the really si^ijicattve 
sign, and the merely destgnatojy sign Meaning does not reside 
in all signs in the ocnse m which we, for example, think of the 
word as the bearer of meaning In the domain of natural 
happenings and existences, for instance, a thing or happening 
can, as we have seen, become a sign of another as. soon as it 
IS bound to it by any constant empmeal relation, especially 
that of cause and effect In this fashion the smoke can become 
the sign of fire or the thunder of hghtmng Bu? that kind of 
signs docs not txprtss anything “Das Bedcuten ist nich erne 
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art des Zeichen seins im Smne dcr Anzcige”^ Cassirer also 
warns against the danger of wiping out this distinction * It 
anses, he also points out, whenever, instead of recognizing the 
symbohe relation as a primary and umversal function, it is 
brought under the standpoint of scientific conceptions, espe- 
cially that of causation Everywhere there is the temptation 
to cany the purely symbolic relations back to causal relations 
and to explain the former through the latter The naturalistic 
theory of symbols, which identifies them with signs, is but a 
special phase of the naturahstic theory of meaning in general 
which we have cntically considered in an earlier connection ’ 
As symbols must be distinguished from natural signs, so the 
notion of symbol, m the histoncal sense at least, must be 
distinguished from certain forms of conventional signs Certain 
kinds of substitutional signs have gradually come to be called 
symbols, but they are not, as we have maintained, gamiM 
symbols They are merely operational signs, in which no 
intuitive relaaon to the object for which they stand remains 
I agree wtih Cassirer that, strictly speaking, these signs are 
not symbols In all genuine symbobc relations, Cassirer 
us, some form of bkeness is to be found There are vaned 
types of bkeness From a statue we demand only hkencss of 
form, from a drawing only bkeness of perspective projection, 
from a painting also likeness of colour These differences in 
the likenesses m the copy of an object suggest abo difference 
of likeness m the symbolic relation, and in difference of types 
of symbol In the moral symbol there is one type of hkencss 
m the scientific another, in the rehgious still another, but aU 
symbohe relations imply some type of likeness * Some kind 
of likeness is implied also by the picture — ^namely “common 
form of representation,” as desenbed in the preceding chapter 
A symbol is, however, not necessarily a picture We shall m 
later contexts have to distinguish between s^bol and picture. 
Here we are concerned merdy to distinguish between symbol 
and sign, and here bkeness of some sort is necessary 

‘ Legutht UniertuckMttgtn II pp 93 {f 

• Die Phdosephtt itT Symh«luehm Fonnea Vol HI, p 375 . 

• Chapter ir pp lagff * 0^ nf,P 3P 
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C 

The Relation of Sign to Symbol 

No*hard-and-fast line can be drawn between sign and symbol 
in ordinary discourse, otherwise we should not have the con- 
fusion that at present reigns Signs may become symbob and 
symbols may, so to speak, degenerate into signs Some dis- 
tinction must, however, be made, otherwise the entire notion 
of symbolism becomes meaningless All symbols, we may say, 
are signs, but not all signs symbols We may assume, then, 
that symbol may be best defined as a special kind of sign 
Signs may be conveniently divided into three classes accord- 
ing to the way they operate We may charactenze them as 
designative or indicative, expressive or significant, and sub- 
stitutional 

A designatory sign is one by means of which we merely pay 
or draw attention to the thing to which it refers In the case 
of such signs we normally do not pay attention to the sign 
Itself, as for instance m the case of the sound in language, as 
distinguished from its meaning An expressive or sigmficant 
sign, on the other hand, calls to mind a certain idea, and the 
idea is attended to independently of the sign Thus the Cross 
IS a sigmficant sign and its expressive character lies in the idea 
It cannot express or signify except as attention is given to the 
sign Itself Finally, there are substitute signs, e g those used 
m logic and mathematics Such a sign takes the place of what 
it stands for It merely “stands for” Making use of a term 
later to be introduced, it is merely pronomin^ 

According to our preceding analysis, the notion of symbol 
IS not to be identified with every form of sign We may eliminate 
all signs that are merely designatory, namely, all signs by 
which we merely pay attention to that to which they refer 
There are left, then, the genuinely sigmficant and the sub- 
stitutional signs Here our difficulties begin to appear Stout, 
following the modem tendency, identifies the notioWof symbol 
with the substitutional sign ^ 

^ See hu article on **S gn making Function/ in Baldwia » Dutmaj c/ 
Philosophy and P.{ytholegjf Vol II 
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The Symbol and Intuition 

This view of the nature of the genuine symbol and its dis* 
tinction from “sign” may be described as the traditional, and 
is uniformly present in all post-Kantian theories of symbolism. 
It is well stated by Hegel, and comment upon his definition 
will serve to make our contention finally clear. “The sign is 
different from the symbol,” he tells us, “for in the symbol the 
original characters (in essence and conception) of the more 
or less visible object are identical with the import which it 
bears as symbol; whereas in the sign, strictly so called, the 
natural attributes of the intuition and the connotation of which 
it is a sign, have nothing to do with each other. Intelligence, 
therefore, gives proof of wider choice and ampler authonty 
in the use of intuitions when it treats them as dcsignatory, 
rather than symbolic.”* 

It seems to me that in this passage the primary meaning of 
the symbol, as distinguished from sign, is clearly brought out. 
The genuinely symbolic is bound up with the intuitive and 
cannot be separated from it. In so far as the symbolic in 
language is concerned it is found precisely in the intuitive 
elements in language which we were at pains to analyse out 
in an earlier chapter. The symbolic, whether linguistic or 
non-linguistic, is characterized by this fact. “It is characteristic 
of all symbols,” writes Hdffding, that “images and ideas are 
taken from the narrower more intuitible relations and used 
as expressions for more universal and ideal relations which, 
because of their pervasiveness and ideality, cannot be directly 
expressed.”* 

Kant has stated this character of the genuinely symbolic by 
comparing and relating it to the concept*. “All intuitions, 
he writes, “which we supply to concepts a priori ... arc cither 
schemata or symbols of which the former contain direct, the 
latter indirect, presentations of the concept. The former do 
this demonstrably; the latter by means of an analogy (f®^ 
which we avail ourselves even of empirical intuitions) in which 

• Hfgel, Philosophy <if MinJ, Wallace*! translation, p 76 f. (Section 458). 

* H. Hoffding, TTu Philosophy cf RtU^n, p. 77. 
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and symbol are used interchangeably. We speak of plus and 
minus signs, but we also speak of these signs as symbols of 
processes of addition and subtraction. But there is another 
meaning of symbol even in science. When scientific conccptt» 
such as atom and ether, arc called symbols, they are nev^r 
thought of as merely substitutional signs, as merely convcn* 
tional. An intuitive element is always present in such symbols 
This is even more patent in the sciences of life and mind. A 
notion such as “natural selection" in biology is essentially 
a symbolic concept in the “genuine” sense of the word. Tal^ 
from the sphere of voluntary selection, in the artificial breeding 
of animak, it is transferred analogically to the natural non- 
voluntary sphere. The notion of selection is “moulded,” as we 
say, but it retains its meaning only in so far as the original 
“intuitive” element is retained. It is for this reason that, as we 
shall see in a later context, the language of these sciences can 
never be reduced to a “physical language.” 

F 

Knowledge as a Whole as *'Symbolie" 

In any case it is clear that we must recognize these two uses 
of the notion of symbol and distinguish them carefully in any 
theory of symbolism. There is also, I believe, a third use of 
the notion which must also be distinguished. In the double 
notion just analysed the cxpr«sive sign or symbol and the 
substitutional sign are symbolic elements in two different senses 
within knowledge as a whole. There is also a concept of 
symbolism which speaks of knowledge itself as a form of 
symbolism. 

This notion is of long standing. It was present in pre- Kantian 
thought but became of even greater importance in post* 
Kantian philosophy. Thus Lambert’s Organon (Part II) c®**' 
tains a detailed discussion of this point. There we learn that 
“all discuisive thinking is symbobc in two respects: first m 
so far as it operates with ‘symbols’ in the mathematical sense; 
and secondly in so far as all knowledge gained thereby form* 
but a kind of simile, image or counterpart of reality, but does 
not enable us to gain knowledge of reality itself, or at least 
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not in adequate form ” “A recognition of reality in an ade- 
quate form,” he continues, “leads us to the concept of intuitive 
knowledge of intellectual perception 
Now there is, to be sure, a sense in which knowledge itself 
may be said to be symbohe The fact that there is no know- 
ledge in which an element of representation does not occur — 
that presentational immediacy is not yet knowledge — involves 
of necessity that knowledge is a “kind of simile ” The fact 
that there is no question of truth or falsity except with refer- 
ence to that which can be expressed, that all expression involves 
language of some sort, and that in all language there are 
symbolic elements, means that there is no knowledge without 
a symbohe clement This “wider use ’ of the notion of the 
symbolic, as Cassirer calls it,* has fixed itself permanently in 
science and philosophy and has its justification We shall our- 
selves make use of it as in succeeding chapters we develop our 
philosophy of symbohe forms Nevertheless it must be clearly 
(hstinguishcd from the two concepts of symbolism already 
desenbed It is with these that we arc concerned m the present 
context Symbohe reference and symbolic knowledge, m this 
narrower sense, must then be distinguished from non symbolic, 
otherwise the symbol notion becomes useless The poetic, the 
saentific, and the rehgious symbol all require interpretation, 
and tins interpretation must be in non symbohe terms This 
leads us to the problem of the symbohe in language 


HI 


SIGN AND SYtmOL IN LANGUAGE 

It IS quite common to day to say that all words are symbols 
and that all uses o 3 language arc symbohe Thus Miss Stcbbing 
in her discussion of language svnto “a word is a special kind 
of sign called a symbol ”* In similar fashion Ogden and 
Richards apply the term symbohe to all uses of language 

* Qiaoted from Va hinger Tke Phdoso^ ^ As If p 8o 

* This wider use underlies the enure devdopment of Vol ^IIl of Cassirer s 
PhriesophuderSyrnbeluchenFomen See m thn ccmnect on especially the Introduction 

* A Modm Introduction to Logie p 13 
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other than the emotive or evocative * Whitehead likewise 
follows the same tendency “The word symbolizes the thing 
Language almost exclusively refers to presentational lmm^ 
diacy as interpreted by symbolic reference 

This usage, the direct result of identifying symbohe meaning 
with every kind of meamng, and of symbol with sign, against 
which we have argued, is, however, quite contrary to earlier 
practice in discussions of language Thus Locke in his third 
book desenbes words as “sensible signs" necessary for com* 
munication He uses the term sign throughout, never the 
term symbol, thus showing a finer sense of discrimination than 
modem writers It never occurs to him to use the term symbol, 
for to do so would be to make meamngless those special uses 
of language hitherto called symbolic Just as to call all know 
ledge symbolic without qualification is to make the notion 
of symbol itself meaningless, so to call all language symbolic 
IS to make unintelligible the distinctively symbolic uses of 
language 

That some uses of language arc non symbohe in any ordinary 
use of the term is evident on the slightest inspection Words 
are often merely indicative or dcsignatory signs m the sense 
that they arc merely means by which we pay attention to that 
to which they refer We do not ordinarily pay attention to 
the word itself The word rose is a verbal sign for a certain 
object, and this object “by any other name would smell M 
sweet ” But when I say “gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
rosebuds is no longer merely an indicative sign, it becomes a 
symbol, in that there is not merely reference to the object, 
but a second reference depending upon the meamng of the sign 
to which we also now pay attention Such reference is not 
merely conventional but grows out of natural speech con- 
struction 

In the second place, much of our arbitrary convention^ 
speech construction is merely the mampulation of signs» and 
symbohe only m the secondary denved sense of subsUlutional 
signs Just^as many non-hnguistic signs, such as those of mathe- 
matics, have been disjoined from the natural attnbutes o 
intuition and become merely substitutional, so also many 
words, especially those of a technical character Intelbgence 

* Of nl. Chapter lo * Prectu end Rioltti, P 
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docs thereby “give proof of wider choice and ampler authont>,“ 
but It IS not functioning symbolically 

Finally, there is an important function of language which 
IS clearly not symbolic m any intelligible sense To the intent 
reader of a novel, for instance, the discourse of the wnter who 
tells the tale becomes a transparent glasf, so to speak, through 
which he follows and sees the events desenbed To his mind 
only the told is present, the telling is not in his consciousness 
at all As it IS here, so it is in any intensive understanding of 
language The words cease to be cither “signs’* or “symbols “ 
They become a relatively transparent medium for the com- 
munication of meaning In our earlier discussions of communi 
cation this aspect of language, and the direct “contact” of 
mmd with mind it involves, was emphasized * 

It IS all important that the distinction between symbolic and 
non symbolic uses of language shall be maintain^, just as it 
is important to distinguish between symbolic and non symbolic 
knowledge The symbolic function of language is found pre* 
cisely at that point where the character of the symbol, as 
already defined, appean As the symbol m general is the 
indirect representation of the concept through the intuition, 
so symbolic language is found where the intuitive elements 
of language function for the non intuitive or conceptual There 
is no symbolic clement in language where the clement of 
metaphor is not present * 

It is important also to emphasize the non symbolic function 
of language as medium of communication It is here, as we 
shall sec later, that the solution of the problem of the inter- 
pretation of the symbol is to be found The notion of the 
interpretation of the symbol presupposes that there is non 
symbolic language in which it may be interpreted It is true, 
as wc shall sett, that the notion of htenU^ non sYmbohe sen 
tcnccs IS but a hraiting notion — all language is made up of 

* Cb«ptef VI pp »5t ff 

* A. H Gjtrdmer in SpmA atd Lsiiita^t agrres Mith my poaiuon ca both 
counts, nimely m the distincuoa between ngn and tymbol and in the dental of 
the thesu that all Uncage u lymbobc. On pa^e loi note I be writes, *SYmboI] 
are a tub-cim oT ttgiu m which aome natural connection exists between the a>^ 
and the thing ngmhed, e^ the ettn u a tytabol of Cbmuuuty " Ite continuei 

Apiong words only those which are onomatopoeic are tymbcls. 1 agree that 
many use« of words ate not tymboltc but I shoutd extend the range to the 
metapboncal at well as ooomatopoeK words. 
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“dead metaphors” — but it is precisely the fact that they have 
become dead that makes them no longer symbolic 

IV 

CLASSIFICATION OF SYJ.IBOLS 

A 

We have now clarified the notion of symbol, and determined 
the uses of the notion made necessary by its employment in 
different domains of thought and knowledge Our next prob* 
lem, namely, the consideration of the Principles of Symbolism, 
will be greatly facilitated if we attempt a preliminary and 
tentative classification of symbols 
Symbols may be convemcntly divided into three classes, to 
which we shall give the following names (c) extnnsic or 
arbitrary symbols, ( 6 ) intnnsic or descriptive symbols, 
(c) insight symbols This classification is taken from a study 
of symbolism by H Flanders Dunbar and is based, not only 
on a study of symbols themselves, but also upon a study of 
definitions of the symbol In an appendix he shows that a 
comparative study of definitions reveals the fact that these 
distinctions arc quite generally recognized ' 

The first class is easily understandable It includes many 
of the symbols of both art and science The ongins of such 
symbols are vaned and have nothing to do with their function 
They may anse by processes of mere association by contiguit), 
or they may be depotentialized mlnnsic symbols Mmiy 
religious symbols are of the latter type The significant thing 
is that they are mere tags, substitutional signs by means 0 
which the object 15 attended to without attending to the 
“meaning ” Their character as tags mcan^ that their function 
IS pnmanly operational, whether they occur m science or any 
other domain of action and discourse 

’ H Flanders Dunbar SjrnMim la AMiaeval Thought Vale Univen ty 
1939. The book b pnmanly a study of mediaeval symbolism and its ”*®”*V*^*^ 

lion intbeDtcouCmr^ofDante built u valuable for the study of symbwi*® ^ 

general especially m relauon to the problem of symbobc knowledge 
course pnmariy of use m connecuoo with the study of the poeue ^ 
religious symbol, but it is also concerned with problems of the phil<*®P**f 
symbolism as a whole. 
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The nature of the intrinsic symbol U equally clear. Here 
the symbol is not a mere tag* but is in some way “internal 
to the thing symbolized.” The symbols of art and religion arc 
chiefly of this type and so* I think, are many of the symbols 
of science. In terms of the preceding discussion, “the original 
characters (in essence and conception) of the intuidble object 
are more or less identical with the import which it bears as 
symbol.” The symbols of moral qualities, for example of the 
lion for courage, are intrinsic and descriptive in that, while 
the symbol is not identical with the thing symbolized, there 
is partial coincidence of such a character as to make an^ogous 
pr^cadon possible. It is symbols of this type that Kant has 
principally in mind in the description of die symbol given. 
Such a symbol represents, not by wrtuc of a common form of 
representation in the sense of d^neation, but by virtue of a 
common “rule of reflection,” as Kant phrases it. 

Finally there is the “insight” symbol which is something 
else again. Such symbols are always intrinsic, that is, in some 
way and to some degree, internal to the thing symbolized; 
but the insight symbol, so to speak, goes deeper. The peculiar 
character of such symbols lies in the fact that they do not 
point to or lead to, but they lead tnto. They do not merely 
represent, through partial coincidence, characters and relations ; 
they are, or at least are supposed to be, a vehicle or medium 
of insight. It is characteristic of both intrinsic and insight 
symbols that images or ideas arc taken from narrower and 
more intuitible relations and used as expressions for more 
universal and ideal relations which, because of their pervasive- 
ness and ideality, are not directly expressible. But while the 
merely intrinsic symbol only represents, the insight symbol 
makes us see. 


B 

The "Jirnght" Sjmbol—In Poetty and Religion 

Since the question of insight or interpretative symbols is of 
such importance for a philosophy of symbolism, it svill be 
well to develop the notion somewhat more fully. The essential 
of the notion, as Dunbar points out, is that this type of symbol 
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THE SYMBOUZINO FUNCTION THE CONSaOUS AND 
THE UNCONSCIOUS 

A 

From this study of the nature of symbols and their types, v,c 
may now turn to an examination of the symboliting function 
and of the symbohc consaousncss which goes with it The 
point of approach here is the relation of the symbol to the 
conscious and unconscious processes of the mind. The rer* 
kehrter GehraueK* of the term symbol, of which we have spoken, 
also appears in connection with this point “A sign eonsaousljf 
designed to stand for something wll be called a symbol,” 
writes Miss Stcbbing,* and there are numerous writen who 
follow the same usage Now many symbols, m the broadest 
use of the term, arc thus consaously designed signs In art 
and poetry, as well as in science and logic, we find such 
symbols, and their conscious and denvative nature is ww 
understood In art and poetry there are consciously designed 
symbols of the more allegoncal type, but even these go back, 
in most cases, to an original symbolism which is not con* 
saously designed In science and logic also signs are con- 
sciously designed to stand for objects, but in so far as they 
are merefy consciously designed, they are artifacts and purely 
substitutional Most symbols, and these the more important 
and sigmficant, are not consciously designed; they belong 
rather to what Nietzsche calb the natural or **urspTungl!chtf 
Sjmboltsmtu” of the human mind. This type of symbol is m 
large part unconsciously determined 

B 

The Symbol as Used m Psychological Literature 

In developing this point we may with advantage make use 
of the accounts of symbob and symbolization in psychological, 
and especially psycho-analytical, literature The notion o 
symbol has*here, it is well ^own, achieved a great, perhaps 

* cil, p 13 
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an undue, importance But the studies to which it has given 
nse ire not without their value for a general philosophy of 
symbolism 

In the first place, as Jung points out, symbol for the psycho- 
logist IS a very complex creation, arising from conscious and 
unconscious co-operation For the psycho-analyst its chief 
function IS that of effecting a transformation of the hbtdo 
Sexual symbols, for instance, in which natural sex images or 
signs are gradually transferred to non sexual content, or m 
which that which is now no longer sexually understood is 
unconsciously taken as a surrogate for the sexual, arc con 
sidered one of the chief if not the pnmal form of the symbolic 
function In general, the tendency is to consider the symbolizing 
function as representauve of the “inferior” functions, as a 
regression to the primitive, particularly to the “great natural 
mysteries ” A feature of all such symboUsm is a certain dual 
character, containing as it always does an instinctive, uncon- 
scious, and to that extent irrational character, and a more 
conscious, reflective and rational character This dual char- 
acter is, however, it is held, not without its important aspect* 
It enables symbols to exerase a reconahng function in the 
life of the spirit, of the consaous and unconsaous life of men 

This account of symbol and symbohzation, which is a risumi 
of many passages in Jung’s P^hologtcal Types^ need not be 
taken for more than it is — namely, as a very general account 
of the symbohzing function as viewed from the particular 
standpoint of psycho-analytical concepts and method Never- 
theless, this account of symbol formation may with due care 
be. generalized— in the sense that any genume symbol, in the 
pnmary sense, must be the result of the co-operation of con- 
scious and unconsaous factors To be sure, the notion of the 
tiBCQiiSctoiis dsrc not be tied up a spea^ tbeorj’ of 
‘ unconsaous mind^" but must be used m the broad way in 
whidi, as Ernst Trodtsch has dearly shown, it must be used 
in all soaal and histoncal saence It is, then, the unconsaous 
factor that is, m the first instance, sigmficant in all types of 
pnmary symbol formaUon As in sex symbolism, natural sex 
images arc gradually transferred to non sexual content, or that 
which IS no longer sexually undentood is unconsfiously taken 
• C G Jung /‘ffcholoftcal • - *• - " '' 
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as a surrogate for the sexual, so in general in all original 
symbolism. In the symbol, to repeat Hegel’s definition, the 
original characters of the more or less visible object arc 
identified with the import which it bears as symbol, and this 
identity is of unconscious origin. Natural speech construction 
is part of (his unconscious symbolizing function. 

G 

The Symbolic Comciousntss 

It follows from this that, as Jung points out, a feature of all 
symbolism is its dual character. It embraces the real and the 
unreal, truth and fiction. The nature of the symbol m a 
function of the co*operation of the two factors, the conscious 
and the unconscious, necessitates this dual character. In symlwl 
formation, as described by the psycho*analyst, two tendencies 
are at work, or two “instincts” in the terminology of Jung- 
The reality presupposed by the one differs from the reality 
of the other. To the other it would be quite unreal, or appea> 
ance, and vice versa. But tliis dual character is inherent in 
the nature of the symbol. If only real, it would not be a 
symbol, since it would then be a real phenomenon and there- 
fore removed from the nature of the symbol. If altogether 
unreal, it would be empty imagining which, being related to 
nothing, would not be a symbol. Only that can be a symbol 
which embraces both. 

Now this dual character, I shall maintain, belongs not oJy 
to symbol formation, but to the symbolic consciousness which 
results. This we shall find of great importance in our succeeding 
studies of the interpretation of symbols in the various fields 
of symbolic forms. By the term symbolic consciousness I mean 
something very definite— a unique type of cjnsciousness whiM> 
while a form of the cognitive consciousness, differs sigm 
candy from the ordinary cognitive consciousness. The neccs 

sary postulate of any form of the cognitive consciousnc« 

re-presentation of an object independent of the knower. The 
ordinary co^itive consciousness further assumes, tacitly ^ 
least, that this representation is in some sense a “copy” of 
object, in other words that the re-presentation is in 
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sense literal The symbolic consciousness, on the other hand, 
as part of the cognitive consciousness, shares the first postulate, 
but, so to speak, modifies the second It is precisely the char- 
acter of the symbolic consaousness to recognize that, if taken 
literally, the symbol is a fiction, it is when taken in another 
way (and this other way is precisely the symbolic way) that 
it has truth * The symbolic consciousness is then always this 
dual consciousness, and such a dual consciousness is the sine 
qua non of both the aesthetic and (he religious attitude in its 
developed forms Without this dual element it becomes un- 
aesthetic and irreligious I think this holds also for science, 
for, as has been well said, the htcrahst m saence is as much 
a nuisance as he is in religion 

VI 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SYMCOUSM 

A 

With the development of the problem of symbolism in general 
m modem thought there has also come into increasing impor> 
tance the study of what are called the Pnnaples of Symbolum 
By the principles of symbolism arc understood m general those 
general truths concerning the nature and function of symbols, 
and the role they play in human thought and its communi- 
cation, which must guide us in the interpretation and cv’alua- 
tion of symbols The> arc the conditions under which symbols 
may be interpreted The introduction of the notion of the 
conditions of interpretation suggests immediately what is the 
lieart of a philosophy of symbolism, namely, the interpretation 
of symbols To this problem of interpretation we shall presentb 
tvsra, lyat. z. » tlve dANebipTOAwt oC the 

notion of the principles of symbolism 
The above constitutes a general definition of the "principles 
of symbolism,” but what these principles are conceived to be 
IS naturally determined to a large degree by the conception 
of the nature of5>mbols employed Thus for those who identify 
symbol vMth sign, the principles of symbolism mean essentially 

© 

I Tliu t>-pc orcognitivc ronsaousnmudc\e]op©d tn morr detail in Chapter X 
pp 471 n and Chapter Xll, pp 591 IT 
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the principles governing the deternunate reference of signs, 
they tend to become identified with the canons of logic and to 
be prcdetermmed by the theory of logic presupposed This is 
the notion presupposed in the treatment of the subject b) 
Ogden and Richards and R M Eaton It is quite common to 
speak of “our ignorance of the pnnaples of symbohsm” and 
to mean by this the rules of “exact symbolism” as developed 
in logic, and to ascribe to this ignorance both the quesdoM 
and the solutions of traditional philosophy Metaphysics itself 
IS just such an abuse of symbobsm However we may vici^ 
the conclusions drawn from this notion of the pnnaples of 
symbolism, we certainly cannot, after what has gone before, 
accept the notion itself It is but a part of that narrow con 
ception of symbolism against which Cassirer warned and 
means, as he says, a loss of all sense for symbolism 

It IS quite clear, then, that, in the present context, the 
pnnaples of symbolism must be understood as the general 
conditions imder which symbols of all types, all symbolic 
forms, must be interpreted It must include, in its proper 
place, the special conditions of exact symbohzation It is con 
cemed with the pnnaples underlymg scientific concepts in so 
far as they are symbolic But it must also mclude fomu of 
symbolization that do not seek exactness, those forms which 
have developed in poetry, art, and rehgion In short, the 
general pnnaples of symbolism must be general, they must 
also be developed from the nature of the symbohzing function 
and the symbohe consciousness as such 

B 

The First General Principle Eaery Symbol Stands for Somelhvti 

We may, then, without further preamble,* state certain pnn 
aples wluch follow more or less du'cctly from our preceding 
analysis The first pnnaple, and perhaps the basal 
that every symbol, qua symbol, stands for something The 
statement, for example that of Eaton, that “a symbol mav 
still be significant if it stands for nothing,’ is athcr 
untrue or ore of \ery limited truth in a speaal context Thu 
pnnaple was, to be sure, already implied in our discusn®^ 
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of the notion of apparent vford» m Chapter IV and of de- 
scriptions that describe nothing But, apart from that, a symbol, 
on an> theory of ns nature, is a surrogate Its very character 
detnands that it shall not be the thmg itself, but it also demands 
that It shall have a reference bc>*ond itself If the “symbol 
were iv holly imaginary and fictional” it would, as Jung points 
out, be related to nothing real and tlius not be a symbol But a 
symbol may have a very indefinite reference, a preponderance 
of “unexpressed reference “ Indeed this is preasely the char- 
acter of the s)mbol in its pnmary and perhaps “proper” 
sense “Interpretation” of symbols is the development of this 
unexpressed reference A symbol, as symbol then, always 
stands for something But this general pnnaple does not 
exclude the possibility that there are sym^b of an auxiliary 
and substitutional diameter whtdi do not stand for anytlung 
Certain substitute signs, v^hidi vc may call symbols if ivc 
wish, arc of this nature It is entirely possible that signs may 
be used in an cntirdy operational or instrumental fashion 
which have no intrinsic meaning and are purel> fictional in 
character It becomes, then, oncof the ch>cfproblcms,cspcaally 
ta saence, to interpret and cv aluate these symbols 

C 

The Second PrtnapU Fveij Symbol has a Dual Heferenee 

It is frequently Hid down as a basal pnnaple ors>mbohsm 
lint cvcr> s>m\>ol has one md only one referend The actual 
situation is precisely the reverse of thu The essential chancier 
of the pnmary symbol, as distinguished from mere sign, is 
that the onginal chancicrs of the inluiublc object are m a 
sense identical with the import that it bears as symbol The 
syanbol has, tliercHrc, of necessity a dual reference, namely 
to the onginal object and to the object for which it now stands 
\Yhen it loses its reference to the original object it ceases to 
be a symbol and becomes a mere sign, a dcpotcntialixcd 
symbol The close rclauon of symbol and symbolic construc- 
tion to the mctaphoncal m language indicates the source of 
tins character of the symbol It 1$ precisely the function of the 
symbol, partly “uncomcioudy,” to relate two contexts or 
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domains of discourse hitherto unrelated Analogical predication 
IS the very essence of the symbolic function, and the validity 
of symbolic knowledge depends upon the reality of the relation 
of the domains presupposed m such predication All interprc 
tation of symbols involves, as we shall see, this dual refer 
ence It is, of course, this aspect which Kant has in mind 
when he speaks of “judgment exercising a double function 
first applying the concept to the object of sensible intuition 
and then to a quite different object of which the first is only 
a symbol ” 

The truth of this general principle does not, of couree, 
exclude the fact that any symbol may consciously be made 
to have one and only one meaning, and only one referend It 
then becomes a symbol only in the narrower sense of conven 
tional sign In this type of symbolization the natural attn 
butes of the intuition no longer have anything to do ^ith the 
meamng Intelhgencc m thus using the symbol as dcsignatory 
rather than symbolic gives proof indeed of greater power and 
authonty, but it is precisely the nature and vabdity of that 
authority which is the issue involved In all spheres of the 
symbolizing function, but especially in science, the making 
of such symbols with a single reference, and therefore of 
“purer notation,’’ is in evidence The question is whether 
S) mbols of this type merely function in operations or whether 
they also really “say something ” 

D 

The Third Pnnnple Every Symbol Contains both 
Truth and Fiction 

It IS, as we have seen, of the very nature of the symbol that 
It contains both truth and fiction, both the real and the unreal 
This principle follows, in a sense, from the tivo preceding 
We have already seen that a symbol must stand for something 
otherwise 4t would not be a symbol We have also seen that 
It cannot stand for anything m a wholly unambiguous vkay 
If It did It would not be a symbol A fictional element m 
every symbol is made necessary by the pnnciple of du^ 
reference It is nf the nature nf the crTYiKni that if Cither 
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reference is taken exclusively it becomes unreal or else a mere 
substitutional sign 

A relation of two domains is involved in every symbolic 
function If the symbol is taken liUrally, as we say, if, in other 
words, the reference to the primary domain is taken exclusively, 
the symbol is a fiction and murepresents If it is taken wholly 
as a sign without any reference to the intuitive domain out of 
which It spnngs, it is again a fiction, in this case a merely 
conventional sign The symbolic function, as distinguished 
from literal representation or descnption and from the merely 
convenPonal, is not only this dual reference but the com- 
bination of truth and fiction which arises out of it This is as 
true in the region of scientific symbolism as in any other It 
IS, m fact, one of the main issues in modern, scientific episte- 
mology, how much in our scientific concepts is truth and how 
much fiction 

E 

Tht Fctirth PnncxpU Of Dual Adtqua^ 

This bnngs us to the final and, m a sense, most significant 
principle of symbolism, which we may describe as the principle 
of dual adequacy 

Adaeqaatto tnUllecius et ra is the pnmary nouon of truth 
whatever spcaal theones of truth we may dev clop in the course 
of interpretation But the notion of adequacy itself has different 
meanings in different universes of discourse The notion of 
adequacy as applied to the symbol has, like the symbol itself, 
a dual reference and meaning A symbol may be adequate 
from the standpoint of representing the object qua object, or 
It may be adequate from the standpoint of expressing the 
objpet for our speaal type of consciousness In the concept 
of symbol there i* always this dual notion This is entirely 
clear in all symbols of the aesthetic and religious type When 
Hindu art symbolizes the infimty of divine activity by the 
figure of a god with innumerable arms and legs, on idea is 
expressed in sensuous form proper to the human type of 
consciousness The symbol of God as Father is utterly con- 
tradictory and unintelligible unless this principle ir» recognized 
It is frequently supposed that this pnnciple does not apply 
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to scientific symbolisms, but this is wholly to misundersund 
their nature, as we shall sec more fully later. If there be any 
scientific knowledge that escapes this reference, and when 
adequacy of idea to thing is approximated to (and I do not 
here deny such knowledge), it is certainly not true in the rc^ 
of scientific symbols. The time has gone by when the mechanical 
concept of nature, for instance, can be held to be any more 
than a special kind of anthropomorphism. If it is in any scn« 
an adequate form of representation, it also is adequate only 
for our type of consciousness and as determined^ by human 
purposes. To think otherwise is to be subject to^ illusion and 
this illusion, like some others, is not an “amiable” one. 

F 

Summa^ and Conclusion 

These, then, are the general principles of symbolism^ whiA 
hold for all symbolic forms— aesthetic, religious, sacntinq 
etc., and are presupposed in all interpretation of symbols an 
in the evaluation of the symbolic consciousness as a 
These principles hold in general — however they may ^ 
in detail — for all forms of the symbolic consciousncM and or 
all types of symbols. But underlying these principlp 
more general postulate to which, following the terminology 
of Jung, we shall pve the name of the metaphysical presup* 
position of symbolism. 

The “attitude of symbolism in general,” he tells us, 
in endowing an occurrence, an event in space and tim» 
whether great or small, wiA a meaning to which gma 
value and significance is given than belongs to it ^ P. _ 
actuality or existence.** All symbolization and interprets 
of symbols involves this assumption. The; natural movemoo 
of both thought and language is to determine the as yet 
known by the known ; the general movement of 
from thtf physical to the spiritual.^ This is the 
element in all symbol formation and expresses itself in , 
principle of symbolism. Every symbol stands for some 
interpretatfon of the symbol is the determination of that obj 
’ Chapter V, pp. 180 fT. 
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This affirmative element in all symbol formation we may 
describe as the postulate of the “prior rights of the affirmative,” 
or the spontaneous clement in a!! knowledge The natural 
movement of language— and with it of all thought and know- 
ledge — IS from copy (imitation) to analogy and from analogy 
to the symbol The underlying assumption of this movement 
IS the pnor rights of the affirmative element in the movement 
Logic IS concerned with reflected thought, but all that is 
reflected presupposes the spontaneous The reflected cannot 
negate the spontaneous on which it rests, it can only clarify 
It and determine its true direction * 

Side by side with this affirmative there is also the negative 
principle, or “pnnciple of negativity ” Reflected thought can- 
not annul the spontaneous, but it can and does determine its 
direction In all symbol formation there is an clement of 
negation as of affirmation It is this that the third pnnciple 
of symbohsm expresses The object charactcnzcd by the symbol 
"is so,” but It IS also “not so ” The insight of Hegel that all 
development of knowledge includes an clement of negation— 
that knowledge cannot “proceed m a purely afl^ativc 
manner” — is pre-eminently true in symbolic knowledge We 
shall see this element of negativity funcuomng m all types of 
symbol formation The pnnciple of aesthetic dxslorUon, whereby 
the symbol is consaously made to vary from the actual in 
order that it may belter represent the ideal, is one that has 
Its counterpart m other spheres Here negation of the symbol 
as copy IS the very condition of its affirmation as symbol 
This clement of negativity in all knowledge was, perhaps, the 
most fundamental of all Hegel’s insights In so far as know- 
ledge IS representation and not presentational immediacy, m 
so far as all knowledge is expression and involves language, 
'vvtTmf/i'su; 

It is in this sense, of course, that all knowledge, short of the 
absolute, is symbolic In any case, in all spheres of symbolism 
m the narrower sense the clement of negativil> is a basal 
clement in the symbolic consaousness and in symb&hc know- 
ledge This will become entirely clear m our study of the 
Interpretation of Symbols To this we now turn 

* For a funher development oF itus principle »ee Tht IntelligtiU WerlJ 
Chapter III, especially pp lai fi" 
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VII 

THE INTERPRETATION OP SYMBOLS AND SYMBOLISM 

A 

By the principles of symbolism wc understand, as stated in 
our preliminary definition, the general truths concerning the 
nature and function of symbols, and the conditions under 
which symbols may be interpreted or evaluated We may 
now turn to the question of interpretation 

Interpretation, as here used, includes a narrower and 
broader meaning In the narrower sense it refers to the develop- 
ment of the meamng or reference of the symbol In so far as 
the symbolic is contrasted with the literal, interpretation con 
sists m distinguishing the rymiohr from the literal meaning In 
this sense interpretation involves what is called the expansion 
of the symbol, meaning by the term here the development 
of the unexpressed reference which is charactenstic of the 
symbol as such But interpretation in its broader sense involves 
much more than this It eventuates in determining the exu- 
tential or ontological import of the symbol — in determining 
not only what the symbol “says” but also what the rcahty u 
about which it speaks thus “symbobcally ” The general pnn 
ciples of symbolism demand that a symbol shall stand for 
something, that it shall have a dual reference, that it shall 
contain both truth and fiction, and that its adequacy shall be 
determined, not only from the standpoint of representation 
of the object, but of representation for our special type of 
consciousness Interpretation involves the appbcation of these 
pnnaples 

There are vanous types of symbols and “symbobc forms " 
the symbob of art, sacnce, rcbgion — and, as wc shall sec, 
even of metaphysics IntcrpretaUon of each of these 
types has its own special characters, and can be develops 
only m the domains or umverses of discourse m which the 
symbols function, but it is possible to give a general account 
of interpretation and to formulate a general theory This vve 
shall attempt to do, leaving the special applications for later 
contexts 
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B 

InUrprelation as **ExpanshrC' of ^mboh: Sjimbolic Meaning 

Interpretation in the narrower sense may, we saw, be charac- 
terized as the expansion of a symbol. Let us see what is involved 
in this notion. 

The term itself is, of course, a metaphor taken from the 
physical sphere. The basal idea is that the symbol is a con- 
traction or condensation of meaning— of unexpressed refer- 
ence — which may be expanded into expressed reference. The 
term is applicable to both of the fundamental types of symbols, 
the conventional symbol or substitutional sign and the intuitive 
symbol or expressive sign. Expansion of the former is exemplified 
in the interpretation of any mathematical or logical symbol 
and is, as we have seen, always verbal and of the nature of a 
definition.^ It is, however, with the second type of symbol, 
symbol in the primary sense, that we are in the first instance 
concerned. 

Intuitive symbols are both linguistic and non-linguistic. 
The character of all such symbols is that they arc metaphors 
in the original sense of the word; they arc objects or entities 
taken from the world of sensuous intuition and applied to 
non-intuitible objects. Non-linguistic symbols are of varying 
types and characters. They include, as our preliminary listing 
of symbols disclosed, objects of nature, images, conventional 
signs and tokens. One thing, however, they all have in common 
— their symbolic character consists precisely in the fact that 
they are concentrates of meaning, shorthand expressions for 
a manifold of ideas. These meanings or “ideas” may be 
embodied in other than verbal symbols, but the expansion or 
inlenjeftfafinn. can. nexec hr., in. hut. wojcds,. This, we 

shall find to hold true in the fields of art, science, and relij^on 
alike. 

This fact we shall find of considerable significance for our 
entire theory of symbolic interpretation. A “behavioural 
expansion” of a symbol is sometimes set in contrast with the 
verbal.* A coin is a symbol of exchange, a flag a symbol of 

• See in this connection Chapter VII, p 319 f. (jection on symboLc logic) 

• * See S Buchanan, Dularxt, p. €4 IT. 
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patriotism, a cross or other tolen a symbol of religion Symbols 
of this kind are sometimes called effectual symbols because 
they are closely connected with action, and operate as signs 
of action in the broadest sense, m other words they arc 
behavioural Such symbols may, indeed, operate as signs for 
action, may also be effective in the commumcation of the 
primary emotional and volitional type, as described in an 
earlier context,^ but the unexpressed reference remains un 
expressed until verbal expansion and interpretation takes 
place This is but a corollary of the general pnnciplc that 
intelligible commumcation can ultimately take place only m 
hnguisuc terms * - 

We may take it, then, as certain that all expansion ot 
symbols is ultimately verbal Indeed we may go further and 
say that it is precisely this potentiahty of expansion in verba 
form that makes them symbols The com, the flag, the cros 
may be “tokens ’ about which emotional mearung gathen an 
which elicit emotive reactions, but it is only the unexpressed 
reference to ideas — which ideas may be expressed in lan^agc 
— that makes of them symbols This situation may be stated w 
yet another way In our discussion of the ‘ meamng of truth 
we saw that an object never stands for or represents another 
object except in so far as it is part of an expression ’ Stnctiy 
speaking, only expressions, assertions, propositions are tme or 
false The symbol is a form of representation, although no 
pictonal in character The “sense” of the symbol, no less than 
that of a picture, can be expressed only in language Expansion 
of a symbol is the development of its “sense’ , it can be only 
in verbal form 

Before developing this notion of expansion further ^ 
desirable to take note of a misleading use of the notion Ogden 
and Richards employ the concept, but they identify it 
the interpretation of any sign and with fl^‘‘bnn of elucidation 
of meamng, a procedure which follows from their identificaUon 
of symbol with sign Ambiguous sign situations arise, we ^ 
told, out of the presence of contracted symbols These n 
only to be interpreted, i e to be expanded, to become unaci 
biguous “Thus, ‘this same stick which I see in the water 

* Chapter vf p aag f * Chapter VI pp. sSl ^ 

’ Chapter VllI pp 337 ft 
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both straight and bent ’ Bad symbolization is indicated and we 
must expand the peccant symbol until we discover the am- 
biguous sign situation which caused the trouble Now it is 
important to note that this is not expansion of a symbol at 
all — in any proper meamng of the terms The words stick, 
straight, bent, are not properly symbols They arc verbal signs 
for perceptud objects and characters Nor is the elucidation 
of the meaning of these "signs,** so that they become unam- 
biguous, in any sense the expansion of a meaning already 
"condensed” in these signs They are not symbols for the 
physical concepts substituted for them Such ideal construc- 
tions as the laws of refraction are in no sense the expansion of 
the unexpressed reference of the percepts Perception is in no 
sense a contraction or condensation of physical theory Indeed, 
the relation is, if anything, the other way about It 13 rather 
the physical concepts that arc the symbols The correction 
of our perception is not a correction of a "peccant symbol ” 
It IS simply the elucidation of the meamng of perceptual 
signs To identify the interpretation of a symbol with the 
interpretation of perceptual signs is to confuse the notions of 
sign and symbol which ^ve have found it necessary to dis- 
tinguish, and to render the entire notion of symbols and their 
interpretation meamngless 

Expansion of a verbal symbol is, then, not identical with the 
interpretation of any verbal sign This is equivalent to saying 
that such sentences as "this stick is bent” or “this stick is 
straight” are not "symbol sentences ” We must therefore 
develop the notion of symbol sentences and their expansion 

A symbol sentence is always charactenzed by having a dual 
reference and therefore a double meamng In it, in the words 
of Kant, “judgment expresses a double function, first applying 
the concept to th^ object of a sensible intuition, and then 
applying the mert> rule of the rcfieciion made upon it to 
quite a different object of which the first is only the symbol ” 
Such a symbol sentence is the one used by Kant, namely, 
"the state is a living body *’ Another is the statement that 
"Napoleon was a wolf,” or "Man is a reed, but he is a thinking 
reed ” In all these cases the predicates — living body, wolf, 
reed — are taken from one mtmtible domain and*(ostensibly) 

I Tht 
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applied to objects in a totally different domain— not directly 
intmtible by means of them According to Kant, however— 
and he is nght here — they are not ually applied to the objects 
it IS only the common rule of reflection that is applied If the 
former were done, we should have a literal sentence and, as 
such, It would be false , for there is no sirmlanty, no common 
form of representation, in the stnct sense, between Napoleon 
and the wolf, the State and a living body, or man and a reed 
There is a similarity here neither for perception nor for con 
ception, but only for interpretation Such, then, is the symbol 
sentence, and the expansion of such a sentence involves the 
development of the rule of reflection The sentence, Napoleon 
was a wolf, means that Napoleon was related to the people as 
a wolf is related to the sheep Reflection on the context of 
wolf and sheep is earned over into the context of Napoleon 
and his people To state the latter relation m terms appro- 
pnate to this context constitutes expansion of the 
sentence This charactcnzation of expansion will hold good 
I think, for any kind of symbol including the saenbfic Suen 
tific symbols are also, in the larger sense of the term, metaphors 
The notion of natural selection, as used in biology, is a meta 
phor taken from the domam of artificial human selection and 
tranferred to nature Expansion of the symbol consists m 
expressing the operations involved in the notion in terms 
appropriate to nature In contrast to the metaphorical, these 
are “literal *’ The same will be found to hold for the out 
standing physical constructs or symbols, such as electron, ether, 
etc , as we shall see more fully in a later chapter Here we arc 
concerned merely to give meaning to the terms “symbolic 
and ‘ literal ” 


C 

Expansion of Symbol Sentences Literal and 'Symbolic Meomng 

Expansion of a symbol sentence is sometimes described as 
substituting for the metaphorical or symbol sentence, literal 
or non metaphorical sentences Symbol sentences are, then 
condensed summanes of systems of literal sentences * 
there is no Cibjection to descnbing the expansion of a symbo 
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sentence in this way if the term literal is used with care. The 
term literal is ambiguous ; used in one way the statement is 
false, employed in another it has an important element of truth. 

The term literal has at least two meanings. The primary 
meaning is "according to the letter.” This may mean merely 
the opposite of figurative, and the rendering of symbol sen- 
tences into literal sentences is equivalent to the expression 
of the figurative in non-figurative fashion. But literal has also 
another meaning, namely, primitive meaning. To interpret 
a symbol sentence literally would, then, be to interpret it 
according to the primary or original meaning of the words. 
If literal be taken in this second sense, then to say that expan- 
sion of a symbol sentence is the substitution of a literal sentence 
is wholly false. For the symbolic meaning is precisely not the 
literal meaning. So interpreted, the symbol sentences, Napoleon 
is a wolf, and the State is a living body, arc false. But if literal 
be taken in the first sense, then the above statement is, up to 
a point, a true account of the expansion of a symbol sentence. 
Every interpretation of a syml^l does just thUr substitutes 
for the metaphorical or symbol sentence literal or non-meta- 
phorical sentences. To be sure, as we shall note presently, 
there arc no strictly literal sentences; the notion is merely a 
limiting concept. In a sense, then, symbol sentences may be 
viewed as condensed summaries of literal sentences. By literal 
sentences, however, is here meant sentences appropriate to 
the universe of discourse of the subjects of the symbol sentences. 
I shall first illustrate this point and then indicate its significance. 

The essential character of every symbol is that it is a 
metaphor — in the case of the verbal symbol a word trans- 
ference from one universe of discourse to another. In the 
symbol sentence, Napoleon was a wolf, the term wolf is trans- 
ferred from the context of wolves and sheep to the context of 
Napoleon and his> subjects. In the symbol sentence, the State 
is a living body, the concept of living body is transferred 
from the biological universe of discourse to the social and 
political. If now we wish to determine what the symbol 
means, or what the symbol sentence really says, we can do so 
only in terms (sentences or propositions) appropriate to the 
universe of Napoleon and his subjects; or, in th& second case, 
sentences or propositions annmnriate to non-hiolopical or 
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vobtional relations of the State and its members Such sentences 
would be literal in the sense of our defimtion 

This noUon of literal may be made clearer in another 
way It IS, as we have seen, the general character of all symbok 
that images and ideas are taken from narrower and more 
intuitible relations and used as expressions for more umversal 
and ideal relations which, because of their very pervasiveness 
and ideality, cannot be adequately expressed directly If, then, 
we seek to expand this unexpressed reference we can do so 
only m terms of the ideal or umversal relations which the 
symbol expresses indirectly The language of the expansion 
of a symbol is therefore always more abstract and less meta 
phoncal than the language of the symbol Thus if we wsh to 
expand the symbol of the omon in Peer Gynt, we say that it 
means that in the moral universe of Peer Gynt the individu 
IS nothing without the layers of relations which make up * 
character as an individual or person If we wish to expand a 
religious symbol such as God is the “maker” of heaven an 
earth, or the “Father Almighty,” we can do so only m terms 
appropnate to the concept of God and these are always more 
abstract and metaphysical . 

The facts here described bring to light a situation whic 
may be desenbed as the paradox of symbolism and of t c 
symbobc consciousness Every symbol demands interpretation, 
and this involves the expansion as above desenbed Only so 
can the symbol ulUmalely be understood , and only so a o 
can Its truth or falsity be determined On the other > 
thus to expand the symbol tends to defeat its end as a symbo 
It IS precisely because the more universal and ideal relations 
cannot be adequately expressed directly that they arc indirect y 
expressed by means of the more intuiUble To pass from t c 
intuiUble to the non intuitible is to negate the function ^ 
meaning of the symbol This paradox pervades, as we sn 
see, all regions of the symbolic, the aesthetic, rebgious, an 
even the scientific Is it possible to resolve this paradox? 

We have here one of the most difficult problems in 
with language and cogmtion, as indeed in the entire theo^ 
of knowledge We are apparently faced with a dilemma 
we are to intditpret the “sense * of the symbol we must expau 
It and this must be m terms of literal sentences If on t e 
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other hand, we thus expand it we lose the “sense” or value 
of the symbol as sj/mbol The solution of this paradox seems to 
me to he m an adequate theory of interpretation of the symbol 
It does not consist m substituting literal for symbol sentences, 
in other words substituting “blun^* truth for symbohc truth, 
but rather in dccpemng and enriching the meamng of the 
symbol The symbol consaousnes, as we have seen, is a unique 
form of the cogmtive consciousness, symbolic truth, while 
indirect, a unique form of the truth relation The function 
of the symbol is, m Kantian terms, to supply mtuidon to the 
concept It remains symbol only in so far as the intuitive 
element is retained This will become clear when we consider 
the notion of symbohc truth 

There are two further comments which should be made m 
connection with this notion of the “literal” and “symbohc ” 
The first concerns the relative character of the distinction, 
the second the notion of literal which connects it with the 
primary or onginal meaning of a word. 

As has already been indicated, the distinction between 
literal and symbolic is in an important sense only relative 
When we describe expansion of a symbol as substitution of 
literal and non*metaphonca] sentences for metaphorical and 
symbohc sentences what is really meant is that, with reference 
to the symbol sentences to be »cpanded, the language in which 
the expansion takes place is less symbohc and approaches the 
literal in the sense of our definition This is immediately 
apparent from the nature of language itself which, even m its 
most abstract form, is a collection of “dead metaphon ” It is 
actually impossible to find any use of language which is wholly 
non-symbohe No language is even approximately free from 
the symbohc element except the artificial language of “sym- 
hoJiri’ and. that, lan^ia^ as. w/s, have. seen, is tcalbj nnt 

a language but s collection of substitutional signs Or, if we 
wish to call It a language, it is wholly pronominal, one in 
which all the elements are pr<;-nouns ^ It is true that, as we 
have seen, there are non*symbohc aspects to language Words 
may be merely indicative signs, and language as a medium 
of discourse may be an almost completely transparent medium 
Language may thus approadi the non-symboix; as a hmit. 

Chapter VH,p 316 
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but in actual interpretation the distinction betv.ecn symbolic 
and literal is only relative 

This leads to the second point, namely the notion of “literal 
which equates it with the onginal and primary meaning of 
a word According to this view, a hteral sentence is one which 
refers to a sensuously observable entity On Bentham’s theory 
of language, already examined, it is only when sentences arc 
earned back to their onginal reference that they have any 
literal significance Otherwise they are fictions Applying this 
notion of hteral and literal significance to the language of 
morals and rehgion — m short to all sentences which ha\c 
non sensuous reference and are therefore symbolic — all such 
language is pronounced meamngless The assumption under 
lying this procedure is that if language has no hteral sigrun 
cance in this sense it has no sigmficancc at all Thus from one 
point of view the entire position rests upon an exploitation ol 
the ambiguity in the notion of htenl 

VIII 

INTERPRETATION OP <YMBOLISM SYMBOLIC KNOlVLEDOi 

A 

Elxpansion of symbols we have defined as the first stage m 
interpretation, but this stage always involves interpretation 
m a second and broader sense In ordinary use interpretation 
often means merely expansion Thus to interpret the symW 
of a poet, such as those of a Dante or an Ibsen, 
of all to express thar meamng in literal and non symbo ic 
language But expansion always involves, either explicitly or 
implicitly, interpretation as the deterrmnaUon of the kno" 
ledge value or ontological import of the symbol 
Theoretically, the expansion of a symbob might take P‘2ce 
without involving any implication as to its ontological im^*^ 
Not only might the symbols of the poet be “enjoyed,” those 
of the scirtitist understood, without raising any quesu^ o 
their reference to reality, but they might be interprets 
the narrower sense of expansion, even if they were who j 
fictions As descriptions arc someumes held to have 
when they describe nothing, so it might be held that a synibo 
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IS still a symbol when it stands for nothing Actually, however, 
this IS not the case An attitude such as that desenbed is 
whoUy repugnant to the symbolic consaousness which, as we 
have seen, is always characterized by a dual character — ^always 
includes the real and the unreal, both truth and fiction In the 
second place, and for this very reason, no sharp hne can be 
drawn between interpretation m the first and in the second sense 
Expansion of a symbol is always development of its unexpressed 
Ttftnnce, and this means determination of its ontological import 
Although true of all symbols this is, of course, especiall) 
true of the scientific symbol A scientific concept in physics, 
such as the ether or the electron, is a symbol in the sense of 
our definition, in that it takes images from the immediately 
iniuiUble world and, after “moulding” them, applies them to 
non-intiutible relations Interpretation of such symbok always 
includes ultimately the dcienmnaiion of the question whether 
they refer to actual entities, or are merely usefuL fictions, 
“phantoms, ’* or “just a dummy” m Eddington’s phrase The 
distinction between the two stages of interpretation marks a 
relative difference, but actually the two are always interwoven 
It IS, then, tvith interpretation in this second sense that we 
arc now concerned Here the question is not merely the 
expansion of the meaning or unexpressed reference of the 
symbol, but also the determination of the truth or validity 
of the symbol Truth and falsity, as we have seen, arc properly 
applicable only to propositions Even in the case of a "picture,” 
such picture may be viewed as a taat proposition It tacitly 
asserts that it so represents that truth and falsity are applicable 
in some sense Now a symbol is, as we have seen, not a picture , 
It 13 a form of re-prcsentation, but it is not a pictorial represen- 
tation A symbol is also a tacit proposition and a symbol 
sentence is also a proposition, ’nut dt a spcaai'xinh 'in pursuing 
our problem of t.ic interpretation of symbols we must first 
examine the nature of symbol propositions 

B 

The XoUon oj Symbol Propositions 

Symbol sentences have the pFOp(»monal form, Wit they may 
be only apparent or pseudo-propositions Such statements as 
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Napoleon was a wolf, all flesh is grass, man is a reed, but he 
IS a thinking reed, are statements or assertions about Napoleon, 
about flesh, and about man As such, they not only lay cl«m 
to being meaningful, but to have truth (symbohc truth) , but 
these claims may be wholly illusory and the proposidonal 


form only apparent ,, 

This IS, as we have seen, the position of those who hold 
that metaphoncal or symbolic sentences are simply c^es oi 
ambiguity and that, when the ambiguity is resolved, the 
symbol proposition becomes a pseudo-proposition 
remains to the symbol sentence is then merely a meanmgic^ 
group of words or, at most, an expression of emoUon bui 
this certainly they are not To Pascal, the enunciator o 
sentence Man is a reed, but a thinking reed, the sen 
was both meaningful and true His readers not on y tin 
stand the meaning of the assertion, but for ^them a so 
expresses a truth which their own expencnce con 
is an authentic symbol The statement that the^Sta c 
organism (a hving body), that the ether is a perfect jc 
that the electron takes up the whole of space, are 
symbol propositions in this sense Are these, then, psc 


propositions^ ^ 

Sentences may be pseudo-propositions for tw rc^ 
because of some character of either subject or predica c 
statements, the man in the moon is yellow, Hairfet was » 
the soul IS immortal, may have meaning m 
may be held to have no “logical ’ meaning because the su j ^ 
of the sentence has no reference to an 

entity Certain symbol sentences m all the regions of sym 

may be held to be pseudo-propositions for this reason 
bolic propositions about God may be descriptions that cs 
nothing because there is no God Symbohc propositions a 
the ether (or conceivably about the electrcfti, for, v.c s 
see, the electron is a pscudo-sensible symbol)^ may be psc 
proposiuons because there is no ether or no electron (m 
sense of physical existence) Metaphysical sentences 
mam held to be of this type In general, 
sentences are about real objects — about Napoleon, abou 
about the Slate — about subjects for which there arc 


* Chapter XI, p 547 
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empirical references. The difficulty in this case is with the 
predicate. 

This difficulty arises, it is clear, from that which is precisely 
the unique character of the symbol sentence, namely, die 
ambiguity in the predicate. In every case the predicate has a 
dual reference, first to the object of sensible intuition and 
secondly to the non-intuitible. In other words, the judgment 
expressed in the “proposition” exercises a dual function, and 
it is just this function tliat is in question. The question is 
whether a sentence, when it expresses the exercise of this dual 
function — when the predicate has this dual reference — can be 
called a proposition. 

There is no question, of course, that such a sentence is a 
proposition in the sense of our definition. A proposition we 
defined as a class of sentences which have the same intensional 
significance for everyone that understands them. It is the 
common understanding that makes the proposition.* The 
symbol sentence fulfils this requirement. Analogous predication 
is a unique form no less understandable than univocal predi- 
cation. When I say Napoleon was a wolf there is as surely the 
same intensional significance for all those that understand 
the sentence as in the case of the sentence, Napoleon was a 
soldier. Moreover, there is something in Napoleon to which 
the predicate wolf refers as certainly as something to which 
the predicate soldier refers. It is, indeed, as we have seen, 
precisely the statement of what this referend is, in terms of 
literal sentences, that constitutes the expansion of the symbol 
sentence. But the unexpanded sentence is nevertheless, as such, 
still a proposition. 

There is, however, a further question, namely, whether the 
notions of truth and falsity are applicable to such sentences, 
wnefrier a sentence wriicn exercises iiiis 6uai luncuon can ’oe 
true or false. Here, again, dierc is no question that these 
notions are applicable when the symbol sentence is token 
literally. It is precisely the character of symbol ^ropwitions 
that, when taken literally, they are always false. But it is of 
their very essence that they are not to be taken literally. 
There is also no question that the notions of truth and falsity 
are applicable when these sentences are expanded or translated 
* Cfaipter Vlt, D. CTO. 
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into non-symbolic or literal sentences, i.e. literal in the second 
sense. But that is not the question. In what sense, if any, can 
they be conceivably true or false when taken symbolically, 
when, in other words, they retain their duel reference? 

Certain notions of truth arc evidently not applicable. Any 
merely copy theory, however subtle and refined, will fail ^ 
apply for the reason that such notions, even when ^pressed 
in terms of “common form of representation,” or participation 
in a common pattern, express relations which can hold only 
between an idea and a single referend. If, however, the notion 
of truth can, as we have contended, be expressed only w 
terms of adequate expression, the notions of truth and falsity 
may conceivably be applicable. Let us develop our conception 
along these hnes. 

C 

The J^oiion of Symbolic Truth: Dual Adequa^ 

Every truth relation must have in it some element of similanty, 
of common form of representation. In the case of ' 

however, the similarity between the symbol and the thing 
symbolized is not, as in the case of the picture, sinu«7/y ® 
pattern but in the “way of reflection.” When the sirtulan y 
between symbol and thing symbolized is interpreted as thoug 
it were a picture, it is taken literally and always involves an 
element of fiction. It is only when the similarity is taken in 
second sense that we have symbolic truth. 

This concept of way or “rule” of reflection is, to be sure, 
susceptible of different interpretations in different regions o 
symbolism. In the sphere of the scientific symbol rule ^ 
reflection may be interpreted as rule of operation ; and u 
should adopt a purely operational view of scientific symo 
the truth of such symbols would be in tfie success of ou^ 
operations quite independently of the question of the 
or non-existence of objects to which the symbols * 

On the other hand, in other regions of symbolism, such 
those of art and religion, the object is not at all to 
predict, but to undeiitand. It is the function of the “insig 
symbols in these regions to give us insight, by means of sensuo 
intuition, into relations whicdi otherwise could not be a ® 
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quately apprehended or expressed The statement of this 
distinction does not by any means prejudge the question as 
to the nature of scientific symbols It may be that science, 
taken m its full length and breadth, discloses a “double sym- 
bolism” in which the functions both of operation and under- 
standing are included It merely asserts a distinction which 
any adequate theory of symbolism must recognize 

A symbol is true, then, if between the symbol and the thing 
symbolized there is a common form of representation sufficient 
for the purposes of reflection, whether the “rule of reflection” 
be interpreted as operation m the narrow sense or as under- 
standing in the sense of penetration or insight But while the 
notion of symbolic truth thus falls under our general notion 
of truth as adequate expression, adequacy in the case of a 
symbol must be distinguished clearly from adequacy in the 
case of a picture, in any of the senses of picture developed in 
the preceding chapter 

In developing this point let us revert, first of all, to our 
discussion of the general pnnaples of symbolism There we 
found that an essential principle was that of dual adequacy 
As a symbol always has a du^ reference, so it also demands 
a dual adequacy In the case of adequacy of expression of a 
symbol or symbol proposition, adequacy includes not only a 
“common form of representation,” but also adequacy for our 
type of consciousness Without this second aspect the expression 
IS m certain respects inadequate, for something of the experi- 
ence which It seeks to express remains incommunicable The 
notion of dual adequacy has already been defined in a general 
way It remains to develop one point specifically which is 
fundamental to the whole notion of symbol and symbolic 
truth, namely, that symbolic knowledge and truth are con- 
ditioned by community of subjective form * 

It IS entirely possible to have a “common form of represen- 
tation” which abstracts wholly from the subjective and con- 
crete, whether this be conceived as sense or feeling, and such 
form IS adequate for certain purposes Thus a language” 
which strives after pure notion {pun nomi)^ as m the case of 
signs or substitutional symbols m the sense of our definition, 
may be .adequate for the expression of certain structure or 

» Chapter VIII pp 395 
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functional relations— and for certain purposes this may be 
all that we desire— but such a form of representation is not 
adequate for the expression of the expenence itself In addiuon 
to this type of community of fonn there must be community 
of subjective form Only when this second aspect of com 
mumty of form is present is commumcason of meanmg, ra 
the full sense, possible It is for this reason that it is impossible 
to “dispense with symbolism” without also dispensmg wi 
large areas of meamng and their commumcation 

This noUon of adequacy for our type of consaousncss u 
clear enough in the case of symbols m the amthebc M 
religious realms The reason for this, as we shall see later, 
IS that that which is symbohzed or symbohc^y 
always contains or includes valu^ or valuational cont^ , 
values, however objective or transcendent they 
as expenenced, always conditioned by subjective form 
real issue anses in connection with symbols m the sp 
of science Here, however, the situation is in pnncip e 
same We may, indeed, operate with mathematical signs [ 
"symbols” m the substitutional sense), but equatmns ^ , 
operations they involve must always be interpreted an , 
interpreted, they must always be expressed in terms wme 
adequate for our sensible consciousness The ^ ^ 

pseudo sensible symbols m physics, of which we sha sp 
later, are always conditioned by community of su jc 
form ® 

D 

Sj/mbol Propositions and Verifiability 

The entire issue of symbolic truth comes to a head wth t^ 
question of the venfiabihty of symbol propositions It „ 
dubitable that such propositions have meaning It is equ 
indubitable that they commumcate knowledge of a sort ^ 
however, equally certain that the noUons both of j, 

and of kn6wledge are inseparable from those of vennea 
and venfiabihty We have, therefore, the problem " 
if any, in which a symbol proposition may be venfied 
Now, it IS febvious that this is a question that can be answc 
* Chapter X pp 481 fr * Chapter XI p 55® 
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here only in the most general form. The facts of our earlier 
analysis — namely, the need for a double notion of symbolism, 
the different types of symbols in different regions of symbolism, 
and finally the still unsolved problem of the nature of scientific 
symbols— make it impossible to do more than suggest certain 
very general notions and prindples. All detailed analysis of 
the processes of verification must be left to specific contexts. 
With this in mind we may proceed with our analysis. 

Now, a symbol proposition certainly cannot be verified 
directly in the sense of the empirical criterion as narrowly 
defined. It is true that it is thus verifiable when taken literally, 
but when so taken it is always false. Another possibility is 
that the symbol proposition may be expanded into non- 
symboUc literal propositions, in the second sense of literal, 
and these may be verified directly or indirectly like any non- 
symbolic proposition. Thus the proposition, the State is an 
organism, although when taken literally leads to inferences 
about the State which are not only untrue but absurd, may yet 
be expanded into certain abstract or non>symbolic propositions 
which are verifiable in the sense that any such propositions 
arc verifiable. This is what proof or disproof of the organic 
theory of the State would mean. It is, then, obviously, only 
when expanded or interpreted that a symbol proposition can 
be shown to be true or false. This we shall find to be true in 
all the specific regions of symbolism, aesthetic, scientific, 
religious. And yet there are serious difficulties in this notion. In 
this case it is apparently not the. symbol proposition, as such, 
that is verified, but literal or non-symbolic propositions into 
which it is translated. The question arises whether there are 
symbolic propositions at all in the sense of our previous 
definition. If they cannot be verified as symbol propositions 
can they be propositions at all; can there be any such thing 
as symbolic truth?3 

This, surely, is a real difficulty. We seem to be presented 
uith a dilemma, and this dilemma is seen to be but a special 
case of the parado.x of the symbolic consciousnSss already 
described. Is there any solution to this dilemma? 

It seems to me that there is, and that the way to this solu- 
tion lies in making a distinction between two notions, namely, 
the truth 0 / a symbol and ^mbolic truth. This distinction may 
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at first sight seem merely verbal, but it is not really so The 
truth of a symbol can be determined only by expanding its 
unexpressed reference, and this can be done only in relatady 
non symbolic terms Symbobc truth, on the other hand, has 
reference to the validity or authenUcity of the symbol as a 
way of expressing the non symbolic for our common type o 
consciousness We constantly make this disUncUon, I think, 
although we may not always slate it m precisely this fashion 
We constantly speak of “good” symbols and, what is even 
more to the point here, of “authentic” symbols By sucli 
expressions we always mean that the symbol expresses a ^ 
quately for our type of consciousness that which could no 
fully expressed m “literal * sentences That which comututes 
a * good ’ symbol may, of course, vary greatly in di cren 
regions of symbolism, depending upon the particular wy 
or rule of reflection involved The authcntiaty of a 
may and does vary with the nature of the specific sym 
form But the notions of good and authentic always >nyo 
adequacy for our type of consciousness and commuiu y 
subjective form , , 

With this distinction between the truth of a symbo 
symbolic truth we may proceed to develop our 
verification The deteimmation of the truth of a sym 
always indirect It involves the translation of the ^ 

which the symbol occurs into literal sentences, and it is 
that arc venfied In the case of sacntific symbols, unless 
sentences containing them can m some way be trans a 
into sentences which refer to sense data, they cannot . 

In pnnciple the same is true of all symbolic forms Sym 
truth, or the authcntiaty of the symbol, is, however, ano ^ 
matter Here adequacy for our type of consciousness is 
volvcd , here it is community of subjective form that detenm 
the authenticity We may thus speak of <the 
of a symbol, alUiough such authentication is part of the larger 
notion of verification 

This notion of authentication of a symbol — which 
course be demonstrated in detail for vanous forms of sym 
— IS an important notion for our entire theory The aut 
tiaty of a symbol being dependent upon community o 
jectivc form, such authenticity can be determined only m 
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processes of communication themselves. In the most general 
sense it is, of course, true that all verification is ultimately 
conditioned by communication; verification is not ultimately 
separable from confirmation and confirmation is a form of 
communication.' But this is a special case of this general 
principle. For in this case what is confirmed is the adequacy 
of the symbol as symbol, and this is determined by the fact 
that in the symbol the symbollzers arc able to communicate 
common meanings and references. Much of what is called 
aesthetic and religious “truth” Is of this character. 

Such, then, is our theory of verification or authentication 
of a symbol in its general form. The dilemma presented by 
the symbolic consciousness is thus, in principle at least, solved. 
Truth, we have seen, is ultimately adequate expression, and 
adequacy In the case of symbols is always dual adequacy in 
the sense described. This notion can justify itself, of course, 
only as we see it applied in the various regions of symbolism 
yet to be examined. There will, to be sure, be significant 
differences in application in the case of different types of 
symbols. Between aesthetic and saentific symbols there are, 
as we have seen, such important differences that verification 
in these fields must show corresponding differences, but the 
notion itself is applicable to all. Symbols in all fields have 
this character of community of subjective form, ■'the principle 
of dual adequacy is characteristic of ail, and symbolic truth 
is in principle the same for every type. The application of 
the principle to aesthetic and religious symbols would prob- 
ably be generally admitted, but it is precisely the contention 
of our general theory that it is true of scientific symbols also, 
a position which we shall later attempt to justify.* 

Symbolic truth — in all fields — is, then, conditioned by com- 
munity oT subjecUve form. It ToUows, as we are told, that 
such truth is only an indirect relation. What we want is direct 
or “blunt” truth. In Whitehead’s words, the symbol is merely 
a surrogate for something else and what we want is that 
something — not the substitute. In other words, the ideal would 
be to dispense with symbolism or to have wholly non-symbolic 
truth. This, it seems to me, is a fundamentally mistaken 
notion. In the first place, such an ideal is really impossible 
* Chapter V, pp. 223 fT. >tcr XI, p. 551: 
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in view of the very nature of language and exprasion If 
there were such a thing as wholly non symbohc truth, it could 
not be expressed This is not to deny that there is a non 
symbohc element m knowledge, but merely to a^crt that toe 
symbohc and non-symbohc arc neycr completely scp^ble 
But there is a second, even more important, reason Blunt 
truth is a pure abstraction, it is realizable only by abstracting 
from all the allusiveness, the unexpected reference, which it is 
precisely the function of the symbol to embody and conscivc 
In dissolving the community of subjecUve form we shouiQ 
also dissolve the condiuons of commumcation of 
and adequate expression of reality To dispense with 
ism, were it possible, would be to dispense with truth when 
truth IS adequately undentood , , 

It seems to me equally untrue to say that, because 
truth IS indirect, symbols m their own nature (i e 
dissolved into literal sentences) “throw no hght on toe J 
to which they refer ” The assumpUon underlying 
IS, as we have already seen, the noimnabstic view toa 
guage IS wholly external to that which it expresses, a 
the untcnability of which we have already shown 
true, as we have argued throughout, that it is only 8 
language and its development (from copy to analogy 
from analogy to symbol) that new objects of ly 

discovered and fixated, then it is also true that it w 
through these symbols that the nature of the obj^ts ca 
adequately expressed Because symbols involve 
our type of consciousness, it does not at all follow 
say nothing of reaUty itself That is to beg the whole qu 
at issue Symbols would throw no hght on the f 

which they refer only if symbols were nurely communi y 
subjective form Symbohc truth is condiuoncd by conun 
of subjective form but not exhausted in thdt form 

It is now possible to relate the concepUons of ^ 

knowledgq and truth to the general theory of know 
developed in the preceding chapter In our cxamina ° 
the relations of language to cogmtion we found it n^ 
to maintain a tnadic theory of knowledge The orcu 
dyadic theory which divides knowledge into perceptua 
* Chapter VIII pp 372 ff 
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conceptual — ^into knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge 
by description — cannot do justice to the facts of knowledge. 
Not only is there a third aspect to all knowledge, that of 
interpretation, in both perceptual and conceptual knowledge, 
but dicre is also an aspect of knowledge which is essentially 
knowledge by interpretation. It is to this latter type of know- 
ledge that symbolic knowledge belongs. It is precisely because 
symbolic knowledge cannot be reduced to either the perceptual 
or the conceptual mode that it has always shown itself refrac- 
tory to all ordinary theories of knowledge. It is only when we 
recognize that no theory of knowledge is adequate which does 
not include this third moment of interpretation — and that 
interpretation of the symbol is itself a form of knowledge — 
that we can form any adequate conception or theory of sym- 
bolism, To the consideration of the outstanding theories of 
symbolism we shall now turn. 


IX 

THEORIES OP SYMBOLISM AND OP SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATION 

A 

There are in the msun but two basal theories of symbolism, 
which may be described as the naturalistic and idealistic, or 
transcendental, the terms bring here used in the sense pre- 
viously defined.' As there arc but two basal theories of lan- 
guage and of linguistic meaning, so it follows that, in the 
case of the problems of symbolism which grow directly out 
of the problems of language, there are only two fundamental 
answers to these problems. 

The first, or naturalistic, may be described in the foUowng 
way. It seeks to cxpWn the symbol in terms of the reality not 
meant by the s>mbol itsrif. It is essentially genetic and 
regressive, or reductive, in method. The symbol, if it stands 
for anything, stands for or symbolizes something other than it 
consciously intends. This theory is in principle connected with 
tlie causal theory of meaning and reference already examined 
in an earlier connection.* In its extreme forms it tends to 
turn the symbol into fiction or illusion. The transcendental 
» Qtapeer HI, 131 ff. * Chapter III, pp. lag ff. 
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theory, on the other hand, seeks alwavs to interpret the symbol 
m terms of the reality meant It is properlv c^led tr^cen 
dental because the true reference of the symbol ‘s “ 

not to “causes” but to objects In contrast to the first thcor) 
svhich IS negative, this theory is positive in cha™!" 
assumes the prior rights of the posiuve, as desenbed that 
existences m space and time have a reference or sigmScancc 
beyond that which belongs to them in their P“r>t aet^f “ 
existence Its method is, therefore, not genetic and 
but prospecuve and progressive It docs not 
symbol into the non symbolic, but develops and interpr 


B 


Tht ^aluraltsltc Thioiy 


The natur ihstic theory of symbolism is obviously but “ 
case of the naturalistic or causal theory of meanmp co 


case 01 inc naiurauaut j — « - 

m Chapter III Its regressive or reductive ° .u 

pretation li, •xg'iin, but as pccial case of the 


, ig-iin, but as pcciai case oi uic uu. - r- ^ , 
r nghts of physical propositions and of the P ^ 


of the prior rigms ui uujrwwai «rn 

context In so far as it is this, we need not repeat 
of these positions here The difficulties apply, * *\m 

i greater force to the type of meaning , r^olvcs 

c In this case the regressive or reductive ^ ot 

what It does noi 


even i 

bolic In this case the regressive < 
the symbol into a fiction and makes it say ' 
really intend to say 
An illustration, of the application of this theory -jy 
out the points at issue, namely, the difference 
mg a symbol (on the naturalistic theory) and m erp 
It Mr Carveth Read in his book, J/atural and ppies 

develops a purely naturalistic theory of morals, an _yjts 
eloquent in defence of the realism which su(^h a theory pr 
“Unless,” he wntes, “somehow the natures that can c 


ideas propagate themselves m sufficient the 


tical enlightenment must be succeeded by reaction 

- Among such illusio^ 


direction of illusions, old and new ” i 
would reckon romantic love and religion They arc J. 
he holds, ard their utility, such as it is, consists 
indirectly truths which arc far better apprehended u" 
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“Understanding resolves (italics mine) all such symbolisms 
into the relations of men and women who act and suffer, and 
unflinchingly to set this bare reality before the mind’s eye, 
to love It and to live for it, w what I mean by the capacity to 
endure ideas “ 

This is, to be sure, but one apphcation of a general theory 
to a special field, but it brings out the point at issue clearly 
In exanumng this view critically it is not necessary to deny 
the desirabihty of the capaaty to endure ideas, no matter 
how bare the ideas may be — this has its value also— but rather 
to raise the question whether in this theory the function of 
symbols is nghtly apprehended In the first place, it is not at 
all clear that interpretation of these “symbohsms” consists in 
resolving them into the bare relations of men and women in 
their biological nature This is not what the symbols mean 
Indeed, it is the very nature of these symbols 10 deny the 
possibility of so reducing them One function tof symbohsm 
here is precisely the negation of this reductiomsm Symbols, 
It IS nghtly seen, present truths indirectly, but it is not at all 
clear Aat such truths are belter apprehended directly The 
“bare” relations are just as the word says, bare, that is, stnpped 
of all the accumulated intension winch it « precisely the 
function of the symbols to retain In the second place, and 
this is perhaps the most significant aspect of the theory, it 
turns the symbok into illusions — fruitful illusions perhaps — but 
still illusions Now it is true, of course, that one of the pnn- 
aples of symbolism is that a symbol contains both truth and 
fiction The naturalistic theory resolves it wholly into fiction, 
and thereby violates one of the fundamental principles of 
symbohsm The essential character of all purely regressive 
theories is the ultimate dissolution of symbok in all regions of 
symbohsm, aesthetic, religious, and saenpfic 

a 

C 

The Transcendental Thtoiy * 

The naturalistic theory seeks always to mterpret the symbol 
an terms of a reahty not meant by Ae symbol itself* It assumes 
always that the user of the symbol is m error as to what he 
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language and reality 


1*^ 

rally means. Imlead of rccognmng the >1™“'= ™ " 

primary and univenal and aa a part ofknowlcdge. “ “‘•“P?'; 

L CaSrer says, ".o bring it under l-c 

concepUons. especially that of causauon. E'ni™''''" “ 

procedure is regressive and reductive, resolving the symbok 

Sm into clITal and -eaplaining" dre 

latter. In contrast to this, the transcendmtal theory 

Interprets the symbol in terms of the object tn^‘ ^ * 

symbol. It assume, that the symbol u^ >”“’1 

hn^ri-ecUy perhaps, what he mean,. 

causal explanation, hut the development of the meamng 

The underlying assumption of this second theory i, now 
other than the basal postulate of the symtohe 
as such. The transcendental theory merely 
postulate. The attitude of symbolism conmts, as we ha 
in endowing an occurrence in space and bine, 
or small, with a meaning to which greater Stenet. 

is given than belong to it in its pim form. 

The essential character of all symbolism, m its ^ 

is that images or ideas are talien from 
intuitible rcladons and used as (xprtssxcns^ for m .^jss 
universal relations which, because of thar ^ .^cnrcsscd. 
and ideality, cannot be either directly intuited o 
The transcendental theory merely confinm^ and i 
this attitude. This theory is, of course, noOung more 
than the traditional or classical theo^ of sym . |^g 
Plato on. Expressed in many ways, it hw one 
notion, namely, that the phenomenal world is ^ 

ofanoumcnal or intcllipble world and, because© , j as * 

the phenomenal may be taken to represent or s 
symbol for the noumcnal. This is not the place 
cither the Platonic form of the theory or'ihe ^pcati 

which it has been stated throughout the story o . ^ jor 
philosophy. This belongs to other contexts. It u —-uiyi of 
our present purpose to indicate 'the historical bacxgro 
the theory. 


jic uicory. ^ ri^dal 

As the naturalistic theory of symbols is but a spw 
of the nalluralistic theory of meaning, so pencil 


. idcalisoc OT 

oi me naiurausuc mcory oi lucaiuug, eencT'* 

transcendental theory is also a special case of tnc g 
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theory developed in earlier contocts. The arguments there 
developed may therefore be applied mutatis mutandis in this 
connection. There is, however, one aspect of the general 
argument that should be emphasized here. In the preceding 
chapter we spoke of the genei^ rdation of language to reality 
and pointed out that there are in general only two ways of 
solving the problem of language and cognition. The first 
assumes a reality kno^vn independently of language and its 
categories, a hypothetical pure experience to be discovered 
by stripping off language. The second assumes that experi- 
ence is never pure in this sense and that, since intuition and 
expression are inseparable, the true path to reality consists, 
not in denying but in perfecting and completing the principles 
of expression and symbolism. This latter, the idealistic, proceeds 
upon the assumption that the more richly and energetically 
the human spirit builds its languages and symbolisms, the 
nearer it comes, if not to the original source of its being, cer- 
tainly to its ultimate meamng and reality. This we described 
as the idealistic minimum necessary to any adequate philosophy 
of language;' it is also the idealistic minimum necessary for 
any adequate theory of symbolism. Negation, dissolving of 
symbolic forms, instead of enabling us to grasp the content 
and meaning of reality, serves only to destroy the spiritual 
form to which the content and meaning are necessarily bound. 

D 

Whitehead's Theory 0/ S^bolum 

The examination of these two fundamental theories of symbols 
may be further illuminated by the consideration of a theory 
developed in Whitehead’s Symbolismy Its Meaning and Effect^ 
and in certain parts of Process and Reality. It is made quite 
clear in SymboHsm^Its Meaning and Effect that the author seeks 
to develop a broad and liberal theory of symbolism. “The 
imperative impulse to symbolism suggests,” he hqlds, “that 
the notion of an idle masquerade is the wrong way of thought 
about the symbolic elements in life” (p. 62). “We enjoy the 
symbol, but we also penetrate to the meaning. The symbols 
do not create their meaning ; the meaning is the foTm of actual 
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show that they arc more than “an idle masquerade” We 
find instead that their function is little more than emotive and 
\aguely pragmatic, and the brave promise held forth at the 
beginning — of the “insight symbol ’ as a way of knowing — comes 
to nothing We feel that the book has merely scratched the 
surface of the problem of symbolism It is more than possible 
that I have not understood Whitehead here If so, I feeljustified 
m laying that misunderstanding to an ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty inherent m his own view It seems to me that m his 
theory of symbols, as m his general theory of language, he 
attempts to combine two strains which are really incompatible, 
namely, the naturalistic and the transcendental or idealistic 
In another context I had occasion to point out the difficulties 
inherent in his theory of language * Language is for him external 
to reahty and therefore has only pragmatic value and signifi- 
cance, and >et as he uses language for the expression of his 
metaph>'sical conceptions, another theory of language is really 
implied The same difficulties inhere in his theory of symbolism 
The notion of “an idle masquerade” may be “the wrong way 
of thought about the symbolic elements m life,” but I cannot 
see that he has shotvn convincingly what is the right way of 
thinking about them 

X 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SY>IBOUC FORMS AND THE 
THEORY OF “LANGUAGES” 

A 

The present chapter has dealt merely wth the question of a 
general theory of symbobsm, including the nature of symbols, 
Lbn. oC and. fJi/t ^en/yzaJ. them:'; 

of symbolism and symbolic knowledge This is, however, merely 
preliminary to thd application of these principles and this 
theory to the interpretation of symbohsm in the varied fields 
of art, saence, religion, and metaphysics This further study 
we may, borrowing a term from Cassirer, describe as the 
Philosophy of Symbolic Forms 
This term, as is evident, implies that there are different 
forms or types of symbols which, while all belotl^ng to one 
* Chapter XIII, p 473 Also Appendix III 
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general field of symboUsm, yet have different functions and 
different ways of expressing reaUty. In other words, there arc 
different universes of discourse— let us say the poeuc, th 
scientific, the religious, and perhaps the metaphysical and 
these universes have different symhoUc forms. This notion o 
symbolic form is of such significance as to justify further 
definition and development at this point. ^ 

In an earlier connection wc took up the question of language 
as distinct from language-different univemes of discourse o 
contexts in which communication takes plac^ Among 
things we distinguished between Science and Drama, e ^ 
the scientific and the dramatic ways of rendering reaUty ^ 
These constitute, in our present nomenclature, difieren p 
boHc forms. They symbolize reaUty in different ways. In 
pretation of symbols involves, then, not merely the exp 
of the particular symbol— in poetry, reUgion, science, as 
case may be— and the determination of its vabdity as » 
but also the interpretation of the general symbolic o 
which the symbol occurs, and the evaluation of tna 
a way of rendering reality. The point I have , J, ^ 

made clearer by the use of a distinction which vn P y* 
inportant role in the chapters to come. We have the P 
of what the symbol “says” — in other words, the deve P 
of the meaning of the symbol; but we have also t e p 
of what the particular symbolic form says imphci y- 
does the dramatic form, as used in art and re gio , 
implicitly about the reahty it renders in that 1°^' . 
does the scientific symbolic form have to say imphci y 
the reality which it thus, in its own way, represents o 
bolizes? What, further, is the relation of these symbo c 
to each other? These arc the problems of the phi °^°P 
symbolic forms. As thus formulated, they raise jj 

problem already stated, namely whether all know 
symbolic or whether the knowledge thus given us 
symbolic forms presupposes a form of j'-ffercBt 

This problem may be stated in another way. The 
languages (idioms) and -symbolic forms belong to 
universes or contexts. The ideal of knowledge and o i 
munication‘is to strive towards a maximum context, o 
» VI, p. 240 f. 



CHAPTER X 


THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY AND ITS 
SYMBOLIC FORM 

I 


A POPULAR division of symbolism is that which 
symbols of art, poetry, and religion on one side and 
science on the other. The former evoke feelings, 
refer to objects. Needless to say, we cannot adopt simp 
and popular division. It over-simplifies the pro c ^ 
begs all the important questions at issue. It assumes, m 
first place, a distinction between art and science w , 
least in this extreme form, docs not actually exist, or 
more science itself tends to deny the ^absolutcn«s o 
tinction and to insist upon a Unship between the artis 
scientific imagination. It assumes, in the second pa » 
art and similar functions, because they evoke feelings, . 
give us “truth”— an assumption which jnvolves a ® . 

of truth which again begs the whole question. We sna 
ingly follow a method which does not thus beg imp , 
questions. We shall start with a purely phenomeno o^c . . 
of the two contrasting forms of symbolism, the poetic j 

and the scientific, which, although they are j 

have important differences which may be clearly e n 
shall then proceed to the symbolisms of religion an 
physics. " 

B 


The Poetic Symbolic Form: Dejinitiov of Poetry 

We shall begin our study of symbolic forms with the 
or, more generally, the aesthetic symbol. There are 
reasons for this procedure. In the first place, ^resen* 

to believe that the aesthetic form of expression and 
tation is an original, if not the primary form. Certain y, 
two forms of language and of symbolism, the poetic 
scientific, the former is the original and the latter the e 
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The language of poetry is generally recognized as primary. 
Both the reasons for this view and the meaning of it have 
already been given and need not be repeated here.^ To be 
sure, the classical lines : 

“Thus nature drove us; warbling rose 
Man’s voice in verse before he spoke in prose,” 

are, when taken literally, false. They do not, however, mean 
that man spoke first in nimbers, but rather — and in this sense, 
they are essentially true — that the speech of everyday life had 
in it that which later developed into “verse.” Nature drove 
man to communicate, but the first apprehension of things — 
and the forms in which it was communicated — have the essen- 
tially poetic character. 

The larger conception of poetry here indicated is generally 
acknowledged. Even the dictionary definitions, although they 
define poetry first of all as metrical composition, invariably add 
as a secondary meaning, “imaginative composition whether 
in prose or verse.” It is in this sense that Coleridge in his 
Biographic Liltraria insisted that the true antithesis of poetry 
is not prose but science. S. Alexander is entirely right in 
accepting this as the fundamental antithesis and is equally sound 
in maintaining that the contrast runs throughout ^l the arts.* 
Language is but one medium of aesthetic expression, and the 
characters which make language “poetic” are in principle the 
same as those which make the other media aesthetic. 

Poetry, then, instead of being a special kind of language is 
rather an aspect of all language that is aim. Croce has expressed 
this truth in the following words : "Man speaks at each moment 
like the poet, because, like the poet, he gives expression to 
his impressions and ft^ngs. It docs not matter that this is 
done in the tone of ordinary conversation or famiharity, for 
there is not the sUglUcst distinction between this and the other 
forms that are called prose, prose poetry, narrative, epic, 
dialogue, drama, lyric, or song. And if the ordinary man 
will not mind being regarded as a poet, which he is because - 
of his humanity, the poet may not take it amiss that he is 
coupled with ordinary humanity; for this relation alone 

« 

* Chapter II, p. 80. 

* S. Alexander, Beauljf aid OlAer Foma Voi^, Chapter VI. 
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exDidns the power of poetry on all human minds in tht 
^row and in the highest sense. If poetry were a spend 
language, ‘a language of *e gods,’ human beings would 

be able to understand it.”‘ __ „„j.”_nHtlier 

If poetry is not a special language— of the g““ 
is itLpTeial language of the 

language, like the technical language of science, i^l have i 

oTinfemst for us in the sequel. The poe^ of whchje^ 

speaking is not the “poet s meaning ° P° 

Lccusly made: it is rather something "t mf 

language as such, the uneonseious natural speec 

already deseribed as “fundamental 

poetic language, in this broader sense, are pr 

“mythical” construction of the umverse “ . P 

language of reUgion and metaphyncy erfiaps,^ 

sec, of the language of science Use . ^ the 

characteriae the language of poetry mor 

moment it wiU suffice to emphasize one PO'h'J"' ^ 

logy is but “a UtUe remainder” of a „ 

development of our thought, so what we ordinary 

is a little remainder of what was formerly univc 


II 

POETRY AND THE AESTHETIC IN GENERAL. ABSTIIE 
MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 

A , ^ 

Poetry is but one form of art, language but ^ all 

aesthetic expression. Forms, colours, ton«», r ^ 
non»linguistic forms of expression. It will e _ •_gcncr^ 

consider briefly the aesthetic and aesthetic «cpi«sio ^ 

before passing to the language of poetry. jneanis? 

accomplish by considering the notions of aes e 
or significance. ^ u He meanh^? 

In an earlier context we distinguished v-jncaninS 

from practical and cognitive as a primary mode o 
of “things^”* We may now develop this point ^ 

» B Croce, Fmmdahoru (if AtsihUa For hu general p- 

AesUitltc as &vnce tj Et^rurum, Chapter III. 
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A definition of aesthetic expcnencc by L A Reid will bnng 
out clearly the points I wish to maie ‘ When,’ he wntcs, 
“an object of perception — ^whether actual or imaginal per- 
ception or both — IS contemplated ‘imaginatively,’ that is so 
that It appears m its very qualities and forms to embody 
valuable meaning, and when that embodied meamng is en 
joyed intnnsically, for its own sake, and not for its practical, 
or cognitive, or existential implications, then the contem 
plation is aesthetic contemplation and the total complex before 
the nund we may call an aesthetic object 
I have chosen this defimtion for a double reason In the 
first place it distinguishes the aesthetic meaning from the prac- 
tical and the cogmtive and finds the differentta m intrinsic 
enjoyment In the second place, an aesthetic object embodies 
valuable meamngs It is the embodied meamngs that are 
“enjoyed ” These meanings arc not the aesthetic meaning, 
but the non aesthetic element m the aesthetic expenence As 
embodied meamngs, they have a reference beyond them 
selves — practical, cogmtive, moral, implications It is these 
references that make them valuable meanings 

B 

Aesthetic Meaning and Signifcance 

The primary character of the aesthetic expenence is that it 
IS intrinsic rather than extrinsic meaning Since Kant and 
Schopenhauer, this notion of ‘ intnnsic enjoyment” has been 
e&presscd in terms of disinterested or desireless contemplauon 
As a means of distinguishing aesthetic from practical meamng 
this differentia is of great importance 

In the thinking of both Kant and Schopenhauer — and of 
their numerous successors — this notion of desireless contem 
plauon has a cognitive and philosophical sigmficance For 
them art is revelatory m character, and the “contemplaoon,” 
frted from desire and practical interest, is a source of insight 
mto the nature of reality Into this aspect of the problem we 
shall go later , here our interest is in the aesthetic as intnnsic 

* L. A Rcid A Study m Authtltet p 43 Published by deor^ Allen & 
Unwia Ltd 
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enjoyment— and enjoyment not for its practical, cognitive, or 
existential implications. From this point of view, we may 
of the aesthetic consciousness as a mode of intuition. 1 he 
aesthetic is, then, a mode of intuition in which, as in aU fonm 
of intuition, the subject “takes possession” of its object, but it 
takes possession and “enjoys” it in a special way. The aestheuc 
mode has often been described as a unique state of 
a state of equihbnum m which enhanced activity is com 
bined with a fundamental repose. This psycholo^cal rendering 
of the “desireless contemplation” of the philosopher is, 
believe, a true account I think further that, as I have shoim 
at length in my Valualion, it is this equilibrium which attoros 
the condiUons for the apprehension and apprwiation ol ^ 
object for its own sake — in other words, intrinsic enjoymen 
The autonomous character of the aesthetic atuwdc an 
aesthetic meaning must, then, be held fast to. Aesthetic 
ing must be disunguishcd alike from the practical an 
cognitive. To be aesthetic the object must be enjoye ^ ° . 

own sake and not for its practical, cognitive, . 

implications. But the tmpheahons are still there. Withou ^ 
implications there would be no meaning, for ij 

always reference. Without these implicauons the objec w 
not be enjoyed — even for its own sake. It is therefore ^ c 
of these implications to which we must give our attention. 

* Tills account of the aesthetic atuiude is accepted by Ogden cf 

their Founiahoni cf Aaifulut, p 89 “A more solid and satisfactory a p ^ 
this theory of equihbnum to the modem psychology of apprccia of 

found in W. M Urban’s ^dualton (p 219), "'here it appears “ oo 

the widened ground of diffused sumulation, the balorm of impu «> j ^ * 
one shall constitute an illusion-disturbing moment and lead to rca jib ^ 
new value movement; the consequent rrspeiui of emotion in the c j 
txpaniion of feeling which goes with it The ordering, rearrangemcn 
charactemtic of the aesthetic expiencnce is, therefore, m the ^ nbitJ* 

deepening, or enhancement of that fundamental mode of worth expene 
IS appreciatively described as immancntal reference’ Aid, again, 
dances the object of desire, whether martial, erotic, or rehgi^. “ .u^eft^^ 
and the fundamental conation becomes dispositional This 
form of adsaniy- and retreat, of affirmation and arrest of expression, p 
equilibnum of impulses, which prevenu the fundamental tendeni^ ^ .nih"* ’ 
forth mto overt action ’’ It is true that in accepting the truth of ll n {( 

the aesthetic experience, Ogden and Richards lake exception to t 
"illusionKlisiurbing moments,” but the docinne of aesthetic illusion is 
in this account r 
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C 

Aesthetic Embodiment of J^on-Aesthettc Meaning 

The aesthetic object embodies valuable meanings Wc must 
now examine the nature of these meanings and the character 
of the embodiment 

Aesthetic objects are both perceptual and ideational Let 
us, then, begin ivith perceptual objects The meaning of a 
chair IS that it is something to sit upon, of a glass of water 
that It IS something to dnnk This “meaning” is mtnnsic in 
the sense that it is part of the object, it is meaning that trans- 
forms sense data into “things *’* However the meaning of an 
object IS acquired genetically, when once acquired it is part 
of the object This meamng is non-aesthetic, but both of these 
objects may have what may properly be called aesthetic 
meaning Both chair and glass of water may find a place in 
a picture of still hfc What now has happened and what 
change m meaning has taken placed In answering this ques- 
tion we must proceed with care One answer is that the artist 
IS concerned only with the appearance of things The aesthetic 
mearung of a perceptual object abstracts, so to speak, from 
Its ihinghood, both as a practical and a cognitive category 
This I believe to be a fundamental misinterpretation of the 
situation If the chair is no longer recognizable as something 
m ivhich to sit or the glass of water as something to dnnk, if, 
in other words, they ha\e no longer these practical and cog- 
nitive meamngs, the aesthetic meaning is thereby dimimshed 
if not destroyed Aesthetic meaning is completely destroyed 
in those cases, not infrequent in modem art, where the aesthetic 
intuition, embodies no non-acsfhctic meamng Tlie aesthetic 
intuition, IS autonsmous, but it is always an mtmtion of the 
non-aesthetic 

The aesthetic object may be ideational as well asjierceptual 
Non-linguistic arts, no less than the linguistic, may be expressn e 
of ideas, both moral and theoretical Here, too, non-aesthetic 
meanings may, as Croce says, b«:ome part of the aesthetic 
intuition Thus in his lync, The Passing Strange, John Masefield 
* Chapter III, p 105 
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expresses intmUvely the evolutionary process in the follomag 

words 

“Out of the earth to rest and range 
Perpetual in perpetual change 
The Unknown passing through the Strange ” 

The ideas here aesthetically embodied are all ideas of high 
gencraUty — philosophical ideas The cognitive impbcations art 
of large significance The poem in question contains not merdy 
an emotional attitude towards the evolutionary notion, u 
both exphcitly and implicitly assertions, propositions w 
claim truth What the value of such insights, such assertions, 
may be for discursive knowledge, is a problem for later con 
sideration , here the sole point is the fact of the acs c ic 
embodiment of non aesthetic ideas, and the further fact a , 
without this non aesthetic meaning, the aesthetic meaning 
IS lost , , 

This aesthetic mbodiment is merely another term for a« 
expression The general principle of the inscparabiu y 
intuition and expression holds ^vlth special force for 
aesthetic intiution Here it means that form and conten , 
content and medium, arc inseparable The artist do« 
first mtuit his object and then find the appropnate 
It IS rather in and through his medium that he mtui s 
object The “languages” of the arts are then all mtui ^ 
languages Since our interest is pnmanly m poetry 
symbolic expression of rcabty, wc shall turn directly to 
medium of poetic expression — the language of poetry 

III 

THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY THE “VIO POETICA 

A 

In a sense all art is expression and therefore a kind of l^^ 
guage” Non linguistic media of communication, it ° - 
said, may convey meamngs which language cannot 1 
may be “said” with music that words cannot say Nevertn > 
as was pointed out, when wc attempt to tell what music sa) » 
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we must resort to language * In a very real sense, words are 
the only ultimately adequate medium of commumcation In 
any case it is with language that we are here pnmanly con- 
cerned Now, all hnguisUc embodiment or expression of 
aesthetic meamng is the language of poetry in the sense of 
our defimtion , it is therefore with this language that we are 
here concerned Our ultimate problem is the study of poetic 
symbols and symbolism, but the study of poetic language is 
required as a background A beginning of such a study has 
already been made in our discussion of the poetic “picture ” 
There we distinguished between two forms of poetic rc-pre- 
sentation, described respectively as intuitive and metaphoncal 
or analogical ® For our present purpose a further development 
of this distinction is desirable 

We arc already familiar with the conception of the dual 
function of language According to this view, language has 
two uses, the evocative and the indicative it evokes feeling 
or emotion and indicates objects Poetic language, it is held, 
IS a development of the former, scientific a development of 
the latter Now the primary function of poetic language tr 
evocative The vu pcetxca lies &st of all in the power of language 
to evoke feeling But it evokes much more than feeling, namely, 
intuitive meanings as distinguished from emotive In our 
phenomenological investigations of the meanings of words we 
distinguished intuitive meanings from both emoUonal and 
conceptual meaning The basal elements of language, the 
noun, the verb, the adjective, have intuitive as well as deno- 
tative and emotive meamngs It is these intuitive meanings 
which poetic language, m the first instance, exploits Sentences 
such as “red blooms the rose,” “wild blows the ivind,” tell us 
something They also evoke emotion But they do much more 
than. this. Tbw^ cnnyire. ui?., sn ta a. luoii^ rRaht^ He 

who hears such u'ords is placed in a living landscape where 
winds are blowing and flowers blooming The “life” of things 
IS caught in the very forms of expression * This intuitive 
re presentation is then the pnmary form of poetic re-presen 
ration Merely psychologically expressed, it is a function of 
imagination The ms poeUca of language, out of which con 

‘ Chapter VI pp 26f IT * Chapter yill p 358 f 

» Chapter IV, p 153 f 
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scious poetry develops, consists in its power to evoke image, 
but the images are the means of the intuition, not the intuition 
itself, the intuition is bound up >vith imagmation and unagciy 
but, as we have seen, is not identical with it ^ 

We may say, then, that poeUc language is a form of re- 
presentation or pictunng Our general thesis, that intuition 
and expression are inseparable and that all expression contains 
the beginmng of re presentation, holds here Poetic language 
IS a form of description, and since there is no such thing as n 
description that desenbes "nothing,” there always anscs the 
question of the truth of the description In other words poe^ 
"says something," even in its pnmary intuiUve form, t e 
question is as to what it says and whether it speaks 
This becomes even clearer when we come to the second onti 
of poetic re-presentation, the analogical and metap one 
The reason why the Ursprache is described as poetic is because 
It IS intiutive m the sense described, and secondly because 
is charactenzed by "fundamental metaphor" in the seme 
which this term has been defined In a sense metap or 
but an extension of the mtuitive character of language, 
has been pointed out * Metaphor also has the vts poedca, 
power of conjuring up the living reahty in the way in 
"literal” and abstract propositions have not When the p 
tells us to "gather rosebuds while ye may," we may in 
say that he conjures up all "sweet and pleasant things, 
what he really conjures up is not expressed in these a s 
terms When we are told that "man’s happiness is his flaun 
honeyed flower of soul,” the words in which that happm 
thus desenbed conjure up its real quality in a wa> tha ^ 
scnptions of the morahst or the psychologist can nc\ er a 
The m poeltca is the power to make these things re 
alive in language ” 


B 

Dramatic Language 

A special aspect of the language of poctr> may be deienb*^ 
as Its dramatic form In the realm of aesthetic discussion 1 

• Chapter IV, p 148 * Chapter IV, p M 5 
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boUc form no less fundamental than that of the sdendCc 

and “material.” 

IV 

THE POETIC SYMBOL J AS A FORM OF THE AESTHETIC 
SYMBOL IN GENERAL 


With this account of the language of poetry, and its preluninaiy 
distinction from the language of science, we may turn to c 
specific problem of the poetic symbol. It yrill be of advan gc 
first to examine the notion of the aesthetic symbol m gen 
of which the poetic is a special form, as it is found in presen 
day literature on aesthetics. We may start with a 

“A symbol in aesthetics,” according to Tufo, is an o j 
wWch, apart from its own immediate significant,^ 
also another, especially a more ideal content, which it ^n 
pcrfecUy embody.”^ This, of coune, the aesthetic symbol ^ 
but it is also the characteristic of all symbols of the 
kind (as distinguished from substitutional symbols . 

signs) ; it is therefore necessary to differentiate 
symbol more definitely within the larger ^oup. Inis 
cncc is obviously determined by the unique i jj 

aesthetic intuition and expression. The aesthetic sym 
always some object of intuition, perceptual 
which suggests or embodies an ideal content. But the 
of the suggestion or embodiment is not primarily • 

as in the case of the scientific symbol — to enable us to m P 
late objects or to "express a complex of facts compen o 
— but rather for the enjoyment of the embodied meaning ^ 
aesthetic symbol is therefore essentially an insight s^^^ 
the sense of the definitions of the prece^g chapter. T 
not mean that art docs not also employ pierely descrip 
symbok, but that the primary function is insight an 
“enjoyment” of that insight. The aesthetic symbol^us 
or claims tb have, a noetic character and value. Tl^ ^ 
classical or traditional view of the aesthetic symbol, w ^ 
has always emphasized its revelatory character. The gen 
tendency in modem aesthetics, however, has been in 

* Article on “Symbol (and Symbolic),’* Baldwin’s DicUonMj of FMosopt\J> 
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direction of reaction against the dassical conception, charging 
It, in Croce’s terms, wth the “mtellectualist fallacy” Wc 
shall ermine this reaction and attempt to evaluate its 
significance 

B 

Tht AtsihtUc Symbol and The 

**IntelUctuahst Error” 

The classical view of the aesthetic symbol emphasized its 
cognitive and exwtential implications — m other words, its 
revelatory character The general tendency in modem aesthetics 
has been m the direction of reaction against the classical con- 
ception in favour of what we may, speaking broadly, call an 
intuitionist View This reaction has taken two main forms, 
according as the emphasis is put on the emotive or the cog- 
nitive side of the intuition The fint form is well represent^ 
by R M Waemer m his study, Das Aestkeltsche Symbol^ the 
second by Croce in his well-known work on aesthetics Let us 
examine these two views briefly and attempt to evaluate this 
position as a whole 

Croce’s statement of the problem bnngs out the is?ue clearly 
“Symbol,* he ^vrites, “has sometimes been given as the essence 
of art Now, if the symbol be considered as inseparable from 
the aesthetic intuition it is a synonym for the aesthetic intuition 
Itself which always has an ideal diaractcr In this case all art 
IS symbolic because all art has. an ideal character But if the 
symbol is concaved as separable — if the symbol can be con 
caved as on one side and on the other the thing symbolized, 
we fall back again upon the intellectuahst error, the so-called 
symbol is the exposition of an abstract concept, an allegory. 

It is science, or art aping science 
We may well sympathize with Croce’s desire to avoid the 
intellectuahst error — the view too often present m classical 
aesthetics — which would make of the symbol maely a sub 
stitute for or exposition of an abstract concept We may 
sympathize also >vith his insistence on the inseparability of the 
symbol from intuition The symbol is rooted m the intuition 
itself and is not merely a surrogate for the abstract concept 
* op ta p 34 
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On the other hand, to make, as Croce does, the aesthetic 
symbol merely a synonym for the aesthetic intuition itself is 
to make impossible any distinction between aestheUc exprcs 
Sion as a whole and spcafically symbolic expression and 
representauon There is, to be sure, a broader use of the 
notion of symbolization in which all art may perhaps be said 
to be symbolic of reality— just as science, as a special symbolic 
form, represents or symbolizes reality m its own way— but 
this is not the notion we are now considering Symbolic exprcs 
Sion and representauon must, then, be distinguished from 
intuition The symbol, while not a mere surrogate for the 
abstract concept, nevertheless, by its very nature, emb i« 
an ideal content, a non aesthetic meaning which cannot M 
expressed m any other way , 

The issue becomes even clearer when we examine tn 
form of the ' mtuitiomst theory which puts the . 

the emotive or feeling side of the aesthetic intuition in 
work referred to, Waemer disunguishes between the c 
or intellectual notion of the aesthetic symbol and^c mo e 
which emphasizes the emouve or feeling side He . 
the aesthetic symbol with the processes of Exnfuhhng or empa 
which he conceives of as a kind of intuition This emp 
on the feeling or emotional side ot art is, as the 
of his thesis shows, also a reaction against the older, c assi^^ 
conception of symbol with its tendency to make it an exp 
tion of an abstract concept, ’ and thus make of art a oiv ^ 
form of knowledge or science Instead of this he develops 
he calls the modern noUon The essential character o 
symbol, according to his view, is the fusion of the object a 
feeling content in an inseparable umty 

Millet s famous picture the Angclus is, according ^ 
Waemer, a symbol m the modem sense because m it P>^ “ 
and feeling content are fused in such an ' nseparablc 
The peasants standing in the potato field at sunset, at 
close of a labonous day — and bowing at the sound o 
Angelus bell — this is the picture But wc penetrate 
the sensuous, grasp a spiritual content and combine 
form and content, into a spintual whole Waemer 
cecds to interpret or expand the symbol As wc 
picture we first feel, he says, what goes on m the soul o 
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young man and the young woman, the behef in God, the 
Father of all mankind who has protected them through the 
day, comforted them during the heavy labour who loves 
them and from whom they look for further help and happiness 
Then, however, this personal element in the feeling, bound 
up with the two peasants, widens into one which is much 
deeper and embraces the whole of mankind 

There are two aspects of this theory which create difficulties 
— difficulties brought to light by this veiy illustration In the 
first place, this account tends to identify the aesthetic symbol 
with the aesthetic “picture", in other words, to make no real 
distinction between aesthetic intuition as a whole and that 
form of It which is “symbolic’’ — a tendency which, as we said, 
is also present m Croce s account But to make all art sym- 
bolic IS, as we have said, to make the whole notion of the 
symbol meaningless An even greater difficulty inheres in the 
emphasis on feeling Precisely in the illustration taken by 
Waemcr we sec the limitations of any purely emotive theory 
of art and aesthetics Picture and fccimg content arc indeed 
fused in an inseparable unity — that is charactensuc of the 
aesthetic mode in gcneral-~but there is a noetic clement also 
We “penetrate beneath the sensuous and grasp a spiritual 
content “ 

It seems clear, then, that the essentials of the classical con- 
ception of the aesthetic symbol must be retained The symbol, 
although it has its roots m intuiuon, is not identical with 
intuition, although related to Einjhhlung, it is not identical 
with It A symbol is always a form of rc presentation, not of 
presentalion Some duality between the intuition and the 
concept, between the idea and the intuition which stands for 
It, IS necessary for the sjTnbohc relation to exist The distinction 
AVvf .svlivKt'A? ji'gKu.Gna.one 

and that which it^uggcsts (the ideal content), must be mam 
tamed All this wall become dearer when we consider the 
nature of the poelic symbol as a special case of the aestheUc, 
and even more when we examine the dement of distortion 
m the aesthetic symbol For the present wc shall simply insist 
that this notion of the symbol docs not involve the intellectual 
isl’s fallacy That fa!lac>, I conceive, hes in vaewang the 
aesthetic symbol, and the aesthetic in general, as a mere 
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speak metaphoncally and figuratively when we do not speak 
symbolically In the former case, we use metaphor to illustraii 
ideas or assertions which are expressible wholly m abstract 
or non figurative terms The metaphor is a symbol when it 
alone expresses or embodies our ideal meamng In other words, 
It is only as the metaphor is part of the intuition itself and 
fimcbons m the intuition, that it is a symbol Thus it is 
that the “fundamental metaphor,” embodied m myth and 
language, is the source of all the great and lasting poetic 
symbolisms, while much of the more recondite symbolisms — 
that “httle remainder” which we call poetry in the narrower 
sense — ^is often merely over intdlectualized figure It is this 
which Croce has in mind when he speaks of the “intdlectuabst 
error ” 

The point I am making may be still further brought out by 
means of the distinction between metaphor and simile The 
difference lies in the fact that in the case of simile we say one 
thing IS like another, m the case of metaphor, ts another 
Metaphor has been defined as simihtude reduced to a single 
word, or as a word expressing simihtude without the signs of 
comparison To say that a man is like a fox is a simile, to 
say that he is a fox is a metaphor The u expresses a certain 
identity of intuition and idea, and the development of this 
constitutes the symbol A symbol ts never a mere simihtude, 
although It grows out of siimlanty or likeness, the mtellectual 
development of simihtude is allegory An identity of intuition 
and idea is always implied in the symbol, but not complete 
identity, for to be a symbol it must contain both truth and 
fiction * 

D 

ITie Aesthetic Symbol and Aeslheitc VisiorUon 
0 

The essential character of the aesthetic symbol is that while it 
has its roots in intuition it is not identical with it yhc essential 
character of the poetic symbol is that while it has its roots in 
metaphor — the verbal form of intuition — it is not identical 
with It In the more general case of the aesthetic and in the 
speaal case of the poetic symbol alike, the intujtion becomes 
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symbol when it stands for something which is ideal and not 
immediately intuited This character is brought out clearly 
by the consideration of the phenomenon known as aesthetic 
distortion 

The phenomenon here under consideraoon is so general in 
all forms of art as to be given this special name It consists 
m so moulding the immediately given intuition or phenomenon— 
so distorung it, so to speak— as to express an intmUon, a mean 
ing, not otherwise expressible We shall first desenbe the 
phenomenon and then connect it with the symbol and the 
symbolic consciousness . 

Let us start with distoition m the non hnguistic, pictona , 
arts This distorUon may take many forms An outstaning 
case IS the over emphasis or under emphasis of the ® ^ 

human form (over-emphasis of the curves and masses, o 
and buttocks, on the part of the “pnmitives” and more sdt 
consciously by modern pnmitives such as Matisse), or 
under-emphasis of the same curves and masses (by 
Raphaehte painters and their more sophisticate 
followers) It seems more than likely that when the 
primitives over-emphasized buttocks or breasts to 
physical fertility, it ivas wholly unsophisticated — the disto 
was part of the mtuiUon itself For the modem 
It is thoroughly self conscious and sophisticated It ^ 
possible that when the early Chnstian artist under emphasu 
the lines of the female body it was done more or 
sciously For the modem pre-Raphaehtes it is thoroughly s 
conscious and sophisticated In cither case, however, ^ 
the interest of expressionism For a “htcral” copy is 
tuted a variant which, precisely by its vanation, suggcs 
symbolizes an idea other than itself, namely, spintuahty 
physical fecundity, as the case may be I have used the 
symboUze, for it is precisely at this pointt that we see 
essence of the aesthetic symbol I have insisted that the 
IS not to be^ identified with the intuition although it ^ 
roots in the intuition In the case under consideration 
immediately given intuition is moulded in the very 
intuition m such fashion as to make the intuition a symbo 
the non intu^ed 

The tme inwardness of the phenomenon of distortion 
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brought out in an illuminating way by Van Gogh. “Tell 
Seurat,” he wote, “that I should despair if my figures were 
correct. Tell him that if you take a photograph of a man 
dig^ng in my opinion he is sure to look as if he were not 
digging. Tell him that I think Michaelangelo’s figures magni- 
ficent, even though the legs arc certainly too long and the 
hips and pelvis bones a little too broad. . . . Tell him that it 
is my most fervent desire to know how one can achieve such 
deviations- Jrom reality (italics mine), such inaccuracies and such 
transfigurations that come about by chance. Well, yes, if you 
like, they are lies; but they arc more valuable than the real 
values.”^ The distortion is, then, a deviation from the real — 
in the sense of literal copy of the real. As such these deviations 
are lies, if you like. The fictional clement is present and recog- 
nized as fictional. But these deviations, these lies, are more 
valuable than the real values. It is this last phrase that especially 
demands our attention, and contains the whole essence of the 
aesthetic symbol. What, then, does valuable here mean? It 
means for Van Gogh— and it must mean the same for every 
artist — that precisely by these deviations certain aspects of 
reality are apprehended and expressed which could not be 
otherwise shown forth. It presupposes a distinction — between 
objects as merely perceived and as apprehended by the artist 
in aesthetic intuition — which is of fundamental importance for 
the philosophy of art. 

The same phenomenon of distortion appears also in lin- 
guistic art. But here it is of even more significance for the 
reason that, seeking as it does to express or represent reality 
in words, “poetry” is brought into relation to logic and sdence, 
and the “deviations from reality,” the clement of error and 
fiction, are expressible in logical terms. 

Every metaphor represents a distortion of reality in a certain 
sense, in that it involves the transfer of a name from an object 
to which it belongs to one in which in reality it does not 
belong. To call a young human a kid is to distort.the human 
as much as to change the proportions of his leg. To call a 
woman a bitch is to distort the human as much as to over- 
emphasize her buttocks. An octreme case of such aesthetic 
distortion is the symbol sentence, “Man is a seed, but a 
* The Letters of a Fast Jt^esstonul, p 23 
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thinking reed ” To say that man is a reed is to place him 
in a class so remote from him as to make the proposition a 
biological grotesque Yet it is by precisely such deviations 
from the real that certain aspects of rcahty, otherwise incx 
prcssible, are actually expressed It is, however, m poetry in 
the narrower sense that the function of such aesthetic dis 
tortion comes out most clearly An interesting case is found 
in certzun hnes from a poem of T S Ehot, “Mormng at t c 
Window” ^ 

‘ They arc rattling breakfast plates in basement kitchens 
And along the trampled edges of the street 
I am aware of the damp sotds of the housemaids 
Sprouting despondently at area gates ’ 

The distortion is here so extreme as perhaps to 
some a poetic lapse, and yet it seems to me that, althoug i 
verges on the grotesque, it is expressive or revelatory to an 
extraordinary degree u , , 1 ii 

The true inwardness of this phenomenon of aesuictic 
tortion in poetry has also been well brought out ^ * 
Pound The poetic use of language “takes words ordin y 
having conventional objective mcamngs, and by forcing c 
into a new and independent structure objectifies 
mgs The function of the artist is precisely the o 

lation of what has not found its way into language, i e 
language, verbal, plastic or musical"* Fresh meanings—^ 
Van Gogh’s phrase, new values more valuable than the 
values It IS at this point also that there appears an asp 
of poetry of great significance for the philosopher— nani 
what we may describe as its immense irrelevance In o 
his essays, Gilbert Chesterton speaks of “the ^^^P 
abysmal urelevancies in Dante’s poetry and, indeed, m 
great poetry ” ‘ Instead of saying that Beatnqf* looked 
Dante says that he felt like Glaucus when he ate the gwss 
made him sea fellow of the gods This summomng 

symbols,” he continues, “this calling of spirits from the ' 
deep, like the sea green Glaucus, does suggest some 
involved in the theology of the matter It suggests tha 

f ‘ T S Eljot CoUetUd Poans 190&-35 
* Artide in Th CrUenen April 1930 
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beautiful images are shadows of the one real beauty and can 
be, in a sense, shifted or interchanged for its service It prevents 
mm fixed idolatry of one shadow in one mirror as if it were 
the origin of all Beatrice is to be loved because she is beautiful , 
but she IS beautiful because there is behind her a many-sided 
mystery of beauty, to be seen also m the grass and the sea and 
even in the dead gods Now, I am not at all disposed to 
question “the theology of the matter” — indeed in pnnciple 
I accept It — but that is not the point I wish to make here 
It IS rather the mere fact of the remoteness, the irrelevancy 
of the poetic symbol, whereby fresh meamngs and new values 
arc revealed and objectified It is precisely through such 
aesthetic distortion that the revelatory character of art is 
served This distortion may indeed be so great, this relevance 
so abysmal, as to become grotesque Such, I think, are certain 
lines from the poem, Txilxps and Ckmmjs, by E E Cummings 

“ the Cambridge ladies do not care, above 
Cambridge if sometimes m its box of 
sky, lavender and cornerless, the 
moon rattles like a fragment of angry candy ”* 

There is perhaps a thnll in the assoaaiion of “rattles” with 
“moon” and “angry” ivith “candy,” but it is useless as a 
guide to insight The distortion here is not the expression of 
an insight so keen that ordinary language will not embody it, 
and the words must lose their normal meanings in order to 
suggest It On the contrary, far from revealing values “more 
valuable than the real viUues,” it obscures the real values 
themselves Taken solemnly, as it is doubtless meant to be, it 
sounds like a kind of sophisticated baby talk 

E 

The Aesthetic Symbol and the Saenhfic Symbol 

The problems which we have been considering ‘come to a 
head m recent discussions of the relatipn of the aesthebc 
^ G K Chesterton All u Crut A B«ok t>f Es:^s, “Essay on Dante and 
Beatrice 

• Quoted from R P Blackmur E E Cumnun^j Language, Hmnd and 
Worn, Winter 1931 
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symbol to the scientific symbol The general recognition that 
many at least of our scientific “concepts” are, as the saying 
IS, “symbols” — not pictures — of reality, has led to the attempt 
to distinguish between the aesthetic and the scientific symbol 
and to determine their relaUons A very common view is that 
expressed by Stem m his A B C of Aesthetics The symbol o 
science, we are told, is different from the symbol in aesthetics 
in the following way The scientific symbol is merely a nmt 
and IS “external” to that which it symbolizes, it is a mere 
label The aestheUc symbol, on the other hand, is not a label 
but a sample It is internal to the thing symbolized , it is a 
partial representation which means more or less adequate y 
the thing to which it refers As an illustration of the aest etic 
symbol he uses one of which we have been making use, name y, 
“rosebuds” in the line of Hemck As illustrative of the scien 
tific symbol he takes the mathematical symbolism of mo ern 
physics The former is internal, or in Coleridge s 
“con substantial ’ with the thing symbolized, the , 

external and its function is wholly that of prediction a 
mampulation In his view science, by its very nature, ten 
towards nominalism This is an extreme statement 

spread theory It is, indeed, as we shall find, a question whe 

this nominalistic view of science can be consistently 
out — whether, m other words, a view of science can ^ 
developed which denies that its symbols arc, in any sense an^^ 
in any degree, internal to the thing symbolized 
problems for later investigation , for the present we may 
this contrast as a working basis and modify it later as 
becomes necessary 

V 

THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY AND “pOETlC TRUTH 


Thus far we have been concerned with two main pro e ' 
namely, the nature of the language of poetry and the na 
of the poetic symbol as part of that language Following ^ 
scheme of the preceding chapter, our next task wou 
that of interpretation of poetry and poetic 
other words, the determination of what poetry “says 
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interpretation would include, as we have seen, interpretation 
m the narrower sense of expansion, and secondly the deter- 
mination of the existential or ontological import of the symbol 
Unfortunately there stands in the ivay of this task a wide 
spread view which holds that poetry (and the Aesthetic in 
general) says nothing It merely evokes feeling and communi- 
cates emotion 

This general position has been well expressed in the well 
kno^vn works of Ogden and Richards I quote from The 
Mtanxng of Meanxng “Poetry, we are told, seems about to 
return to the conditions of its greatnc<!S by abandoning the 
obsession of knowledge and s)mbobc truth It is not necessary 
to know what things are in order to take up fitting attitudes 
towards them and the peculiarity of the greatest attitudes 
which an can evoke is their extraordinary width We may 
overlook for the moment the histonr falsity of the statement 
that the conditions of poetry’s greatness was the absence 
of this obsession The traditional \ icw that poetry is revelatory — 
m Its extreme form that it is actually “truer than history”— 
can I think be actually shown to be the assumption of the 
greal«t poets and artists We may also waive the question 
whether in order to take up fiiung attitudes towards things 
It is not necessary to know something of the things We shall 
go to the very heart of the question, which is, I think, this 
whether poetry can abandon this “obsession” and remain 
anything but a sort of “important nonsense ” To this question 
there can be, to my mind, no answer except an unqualified 
no Certainly no poet has ever given any other answer Nor 
can any aesthetic theory, however sophisticated, when once 
the question is properly formulated and really understood 

That “knowledge” is applicable xn some sense to the aesthetic 
IS, an^i mutx Hie, airnmei Vy aVi 'feeunes, even 'ine 'mu^i 
“emotional ” Thejiction of truth when apphed in this sphere 
often means simply smeenty of feebng and expression But 
even sincere expression is revelatory of something, the person 
in whom a corresponding attitude is evoked has, by tliat very 
evocation, apprehended and “understood ’ something to which 
can hardly be denied the name of knowledge All art is thus 
“an objectification, qualitative in character, of the spirit of 

‘ The Meaning of Mtaiang p 271 
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man ” All art is at least this, but much of it goes jarthcr It 
claims truth in another sens,>-.n the sense, tot . 

re presents, whether in picture or symbol, something m the 
objective realm of being as weU as m the inner “ ““ 

tL has been made sufficiently clear m our stud, a m 
Chapter VII and the conccpoon 

loped there The sense of the aesthebc picture 'vhethe bn 
guisuc or non-hnguisuc always includes the "toon rftaowledge 
in this sense A picture of whatever kind, to have the 
a picture, must be an implicit asseruon or , 

in such nonhnguisuc arts as »”“^"= “8 purc design, h^^ 
the element of assertion is apparently absent, 
hold, only apparently so All expression involves the bepnmng 
of re-presentauon, and some reference to reahty ^ 

present In any case, the novel, the drama, hn^ lyn 
poem-all forms of poetry-make sufficendy 
tions, not only about feehngs, but about the to 
that have them and about the “life of th«e hu 
They also make assertions about nature and the cos 


The Special Problem tn Linguistic Art {Poetry) 


The issue is, therefore, definitely joined in the case 

art That issue is perfectly clear Either poetry con 

tions which are real propositions or it is nonsense 

may be stated in the form of a dilemma Either these pp 

assertions of poetry are real assertions or th^ then 

is, mere expressions of feebng If they are the lo i ^ 

part of their understanding is their acceptance 

false, and the notion of truth is apphcablc to poet^ ->»_-the) 

other hand they arc the latter, then they “say * non 

are the expression of a nonsense, however pleasan 

sense may be muonn? 

There are many who maintain the view we 
but do not accept this alternative, who hold tha . 

. « 1 OT, a«s<Mtion . 


out ao not accept uiis aiicr««xuvc, v^hicn 

IS neither ^talking nonsense nor making an .l ^nd 

must be accepted as true or false The question o 
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falsity does not enter. The position is clearly presented by 
L. S. Stebbing. When, we are told, Shelley says: 

'‘Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until death tramples it to fragments,*’ 

he is neither talldng nonsense nor making an assertion that 
must be accepted as true or false. The question of truth and 
falsity does not cntcr.^ In examining this position it must be 
noted first of all diat Shelley himself thinks that he is making 
an assertion whether he is dduded or not He is saying some- 
thing about hfe which he believes to be significant. He also 
believes it to be true; otherwise he woiJd not say it. This I 
should venture to generalize Ibr all poets and indeed for all 
artists, at least whom I should call the titans. It may be said, 
of course, that Shelley misunderstood his function as a poet 
(and similarly Beethoven his as a mxisician), but that is a 
position difficult to maintain; it is as gratuitous as to say that 
the scientist simply does not understand his function as a 
scientist if he does not take the operational and pragmatic 
point of view.* So far as Shelley is concerned, then, his asser- 
tion is a real and not apparent one. Life does something. It 
“stmns the white radiance of Eternity.” Now, it is quite 
possible to say that this is nonsense, that such predicates are 
meaningless when applied to life, just as it would be nonsense 
to say that virtue is triangular; the domains are too far apart 
to be joined by any significant relation; the “immense irrele- 
vancy” of poetry is here extended beyond all conscience. 

^ op at, s> 

^ * There u, of coiane, no queauon u to what SheUery hunself believed He held 
the Kxalled “romantic” thMry of poetry which u rwmaaUy revelatory For him 
a poem, as he expressed it in The befew rf Poehy, is "the very image of life, «• 
pressmg an eternal truth " Thu view is, I am convinced, the working theory not 
only of all the great pdets, but of all the great artuts, painien, sculptors and 
musicians In thu connection an interestutg book by John W Beatty> 7^ Rtloiim 
<lfArt ta JVatMrr, New York, 1923, u instructive As a student of the line arts (be is 
director of the Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute), he has inade«a study of the 
wnungs of the great artuts, and mamtams the theus that the maseers of painting 
and sculpture, both anaent and modem, fwve uniformly worked on the assumption 
of the revelatory character of art, that the object of art u the truth of nature and 
of character He quotes from a long amy of the greatat artuts, the modem 
names including Corot, Millet, Whutlcr, Abbott, Thayer, Wjpslow Homer, 

La Farge, and Rodim 
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This position I am prepared to understand, although it n 
one that I should not care to take The “silliness of poe^ 

,s something hard to disprove to a literal nund or m a modem 
logician But Professor Stebbing exphcltly states that this line 
of Shelley is not silly She explicitly says that “he is sajeig 
something significant” This I cannot understand, for hoa 
can he be saying anything significant about hfe if what he 
says IS not a true character of it’ , , „ 

The dilemma beeomes even more cogent when we turn 
from the speaker, the poet, to the hearer, to the enjoyer o 
the poetry SheUey, we are told, is not mabng a 
that must be accepted by the hearer as either true or 
The question of truth and falsity does not enter Now, there 
IS an element of truth in this statement which must be sep 
ated from the larger element of error I may 
these fines of Shelley merely for the music of his «<»"’ 
beauty of fits imagery There is, I suppose, also a ^ 

of meaning present if I merely asjumt for the moment 
of the assertion, the assumption to be dropped the 
But It IS equally true that I am not enjoying or unde 
the poet's meaning— for part of his meamng is T ^ 

assertions, the non aesthetic meaning embodied in the 
It has been said that even the artist, m the moment o ^ 
kno'NW nothing of truth or falsity, or of minds o er 
own But that is just the point The artist in the 
creation is not the whole artist, any more than t e 
the love trance is the whole lover The whole ar s 
what he intends m hu creative act and what he 
product of that creative act to be In both of these . ^ 
he IS concerned with truth and falsity The dilemma ^ 
the hearer is concerned is, then, this If the hearer is c J ^ 
the poet’s utterances without any reference to their 
fabity, he is not enjoying the poet’s meaning but so ^ 
else If, on the other hand, he is really understanding gg 
that understanding docs involve commumcation o 
m which quesUons of truth and falsity are relevant ^ 

The view we have been criticizing is in a 
speaal case of the more general thesis which we ha 
to examine in the chapter on Language and Logic, ..-nifi- 
namely, involved m the notion of descriptions that arc 
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cant and yet describe nothing. Applied here, it means that 
the poet’s description, such as that of Shelley, is significant 
although it describes nothing. On the general question of the 
possibility of this notion v/e have already decided negatively, 
and our argument need not be repeated here.' One point 
may, however, be added. It is true that when the poet says 
that “life stains the white radiance of Eternity,” he is describ- 
ing nothing literally, for the life to which the words “stains 
the white radiance of Eternity” is applied docs not physically 
exist. The assertion has thcrrforc no literal significance. If it 
has significance at all it is of another kind, namely, symbolic. 
In an interesting passage, Peirce quotes the lines : 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 

Of them he says: “But that there arc gems at the bottom of 
the sea, flowers in the untravelled desert, etc., are propositbns 
which, like that about a diamond being hard when it is not 
pressed, concerns much more the arrangement of our language 
than the meaning of our ideas,”* This is precisely the point 
at issue. Literally these lines have no significance. If not 
nonsense, what is their significance? 

C 

The Rnelaiory Theory of Art and the Insight Symbol 

Aesthetic theory is in a quandary to«day. It is not too much 
to say that the majority of philosophers feel the difficulties in 
lihr fpovva?/' eiTOstfw thssv)' e?S set, ivirf As'd 
in formulating any satisfactory revelatory theory. Professor 
Reid’s thinking at %is point affords a good illustration of the 
situation. He takes definite issue with the position of Mr. 
Richards. He finds it altogether too narrow. Mr. 'Richards, 
he tdls us, is so engaged in refuting the “pointer” or “mirror” 
theory of art that he tends to go to the other extreme. The 
logic^ outcome of his view is that art has no meaning at all. 
r Chapter Vtl, p. 300 C * Chalet, Lm ontf ILo/u, p. 58 
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Profasor R«d U.crcTore pracnU «hat may be 

mediate theory He begins by recognmng that one fu^oa 

of art IS to cs7he cmotmiu, but he holds that it also emWics 

a meaning and a reality svhich as he 

body and in a sense ecriainly lies beyond it, 

fused with It Art is Uicrcforc revelatory and the term 

“ ProS' Rad's amphfieauon of this Uiesjs is so “ ^ 
vihich I haae been deaetoping that I shall "'“'‘C “ 

a starting-point Art, he tells us, "is a 
reality svhme nature and structure is 

aplc of value appreciation Art is revelatory ^ 

IS apphcable to it” There are values J^^Thae 

though charming, ns in A Midsmmrr Kg 
valum are real enough, but die expressions 
seem appropnate, ratlier such terms as lovely , u 
On the other hand, the poet may before 

conneeuon vsath which the terms real and ^ 

were inappropriate, are now felt to be fitung 
does With Professor Retd's postuon up to ihu 
complete accord That the clement of PP , 

IS fundamental I agree We get 'aspects of rca 
values to the artist” and "the term truth “ “PP’‘“, „„ Jtpa,* 
upon rcvclauons " But the adequacy oyihc r aunatdyi 

the answers to two quesuons on both of which, u 
Professor Reid is rather vague Is the canons 

the value apprcaations of the artist, or do f^-Iations 
reveal values in the structure of the object? Arc -r-ssioa* 
of art assertions about the object, or arc they mere y P 


of the apprcaations of the artist? which the 

Taking up the first question, there is one art « 

revelatory character of art cannot be demed ^ 

objectification, qualitauvc in character, of the ^ 
man” and, in so far as it u this, it is a revelation o 
apprcciaUon of values In the field of poetry it is jjraioa 

eminently that objectifies this spirit But the novc , ^ ^ 

— even the picture and the symphony — are revela ^ j^jj^cr 
first sense The way the novelist or dramatist revdato*V 

and the musiaan— envisage their matenal may oe 
» 0^ nr , Clapter X ( Art Troth tad Rcmlity ) P 
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of emotional and other attitudes towards life and, in so far as 
these attitudes arc evoked in us, there has been revealed to us 
something of the inner spirit of man which is “truth” about 
it, and which may be taken as part of our intuition and under- 
standing of the world. In this sense the notion of aesthetic 
truth cannot be denied without making meaningless a large 
part of our converse which we know to be meaningful and 
intelligible. But this is far from an adequate revelatory theory 
of art. Such a theory must vaew art as a special revelation of 
reality as determined by values. Without the artist’s “appre- 
ciation of values” there could be no appreciation and therefore 
no revelation of this reality. But it is because the “nature and 
structure” of reality is determined by values, and not merely 
by the artist’s appreciation of them, that truth in any significant 
sense is applicable to art. The view here developed involves 
an objective theory of values. Such a theory cannot be argued 
here, although it is, I should maintain, the only theory which 
makes art intelligible. A sufficient indication of such a theory 
has, however, been sketched in Chapter IV, in which the 
arguments against value nominalism and the subjective char- 
acter of value terms haw been presented.* The important 
point for our present purpose is that, as has been shown, the 
artist’s consdousness implies this objectivity. 

Closely related to this first question is the second, namely, 
whether art, as revelatory, **says something” about reality. 
Here, too, in attempting to msuntain hb intermediate position, 
Professor Reid is unfortunately vague. It is true that he 
explicitly deities that there are assertions in a w’ork of art. He 
distinguishes between the “pcrspcctcd” reality of a work of 
art 'and the “asserted” reality of propositions. Art, he tells us, 
“is not true as propositions arc true, but like the knowledge 
of which propositions are the expression, art is a revelation.” 
Though art may cenuin propositions and imply knowledge, 
its aim is not this, but the appreciation of value. I do not 
believe that this position can be consistently m<untained- 
Every work of art, we have already seen, is a “tacit proposi- 
tion”; only as such has it any meaning. It alwa>-s “says 
something.” ^Vhat a particular work of an actually says and 

* For «i more extended devetojwnenl of the objecuve theory, »ee ftiy 
especiilly Clupler IV. 
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v/hat poetry, as symbolic form, says implicitly, arc questions 
later to be considered Here the issue is merely whether the 
distinction between perspected and asserted can be maintained 
On this point it seems to me there can be no question I 
should be disposed to insist, and were it necessary to argue 
the point, that even in those forms of art in which the element 
of representation is at a minimum, as in certain modem 
developments of the graphic arts and in music, there is always 
implicit assertion The slender, elongated metal object which 
Its creator, Branchusi, calls Bird in Flight, does not say, even 
implicitly, that this is a representation of an actual bird in 
flight, but it does say, or else it means nothing, such is the 
movement of flight, and the question is relevant, does it express 
that movement or not’ Stravinski’s Fire Bird, besides being a 
senes of tones, expresses something The wntcr of the music 
says that it expresses the life of our age of steel and nouc as 
Bach expressed the sense of life for his age, and the expression 
implies an assertion which may be true or false But it is 
necessary to argue the point here, for wc are concerned 
primarily wth the art of poetry, and here there can be no 
question Perspected truth cannot be separated from asserted 
truth Intuition is inseparable from expression and wherever 
tiiere is expression, aesthetic no less than any other kind) 
contains the element of bi-polarity, of expression and tna 
which IS expressed True even for the non-linguistic arts, it u 
a JoTtion true for that art whose medium of expression u 
words ^ This position is, of course, all important for ^ 
follows Poetry, both as containing explicit assertions au 
symbolic representations and also as a general symbol 
form, or way of rendenng reality, says something It is ^ 
It says and the truth of what it says that is of interest 0 
philosophy 

This general notion of the revelatory character of art may 
be applied specifically to the poetic symbol When thus ^PP" 
we get what has been characterized as the insight symbo ^ 
our general classification of symbols it was possible to 00 
more than suggest its general character as disunguished 
the merely substitutional and descriptive This general c 
acter ma^ now be made more specific The insight symw » 

* Chapter VIII, pp 347 ff 
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wc found, docs not merely dtienbt, through images dra^vn 
from sense, an object otherwise known (conceptually), but 
finds Its importance as a gateway into a “spiritual” world 
We may now characterize more satisfactorily this spintual 
world It IS in fact precisely the world the structure of which 
IS determined by value appreaation Actually, any of the 
illustrations of poetic symbols used in other contexts will show 
this to be true Images from the narrower world of sensuous 
intuition are taken, not merely to picture, but to gi\e us 
insight into, to enable us to intuit a non sensuous world of 
V'tlue relations The enlarged buttocks of the pnmitivcs or 
the damp sprouting souls of housemaids are m the first instance 
penpected reality, art determined by value appreciations, but 
they also contawv impUca assertions These symbols “say 
something,” and what they say may be not only “more valu* 
able than the real values,” to use Van Gogh’s terms, but more 
true than the literal truth 


D 

Insight and VsnJUaUon The ICotion cf Authentieation 

A revelatory theory of poetry, one which holds that the term 
truth is applicable to it, must of necessity develop a theory of 
vcnficaiion m this sphere I have already indicated the lines 
on which such a theory' must be dc\ eloped in an earlier study 
of the notion of authentication * It is necessary to bring out 
these lines somewhat more clearly 
It was pointed out that the terms authentic and authenti- 
cation were taken from the aesthetic sphere and widened into 
a general theory of non-empmeal %cnfic3tion (cmpincal here 
meaning sense experience) The term authentic is a peculiarly 
apt synonym for irue m the aesthetic sphere We speak of 
literature having the authentic note This expression may 
mean simply that we feel the smeenty of the \vntcr, but 
ordinarily it includes a great deal more It means that, as 
wc say, the \vnter has in some way managed to convey the 
“truth” of man, of life, and in some cases, of nature as a whole 
If the poem or the novel has, then, this authentic note it 
* Chipcer V, pp. *13 /T 
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must be a note which, so to speak, “sounds” in ourselves and 
which IS in some way verified either directly or indirectly 
There is, to be sure, to a limited degree, verificanon m m 
sense of the empirical cntenon Reahsm, m the photographic 
sense, whether physical or psychological, has references o t 
character and an adequate theory of aestheuc truth mil not 
Ignore this element But this is a minor element and, as u 


uuo MU. — - 

well known, a “picture” may be true in this sense and cssen 

^ . ’ .. .r i.*.r At-» !.« a revelation w 


Ually false as a “revelation” of reality Art, as » ‘ 

reahty determined by value appreciation, can be ven 
authenticated only by value appreciation Thus a por 
which IS, as we say, a “speaking likeness” speaks 
arOst has, through his value appreciaUon, apprehen 
value character of the one portrayed, the sitter as u 
sciously spoken to him If / find it a speaking hken^ » 

IS for the same reason The same is true in pnn«ple ^ 

authentication of a poetic symbol If I find pf 


good poetry-that “hfe for 


Eternity”— It is because I find it an authentic 
actual relations m life, as determined by value ®PP, , 


It IS true that a symbol may be expanded into hterali 


non symbolic propositions and verified in 


other ways, but »j 


is then no longer authentication of the s^bol jj/mgs, 


;bo! 


rosebuds may conjure up "all sweet and pleasan 

but what It really conjures up is not expressible m tn«c ^ 

terms Venficalionofthcnon-symbohc rendering oi ; 


IS not authentication of the symbol ' i h? as dettf 

The point is that, since art is a revelation of reality 
mined by value appreciation, this “revelation” can be ® 
cated only by value appreciation Let us make t^ „.,t, «r 


cated only by value appreciation a.ci us ^ 

illustrations from the several arts Branchusi’s Stra m 


the 


Bird tn Space expresses in a wholly “abstract” symbo ic _ 
apprcaation of the artist of the flight If that is 
communicated to the observer, it is an authentic exp 
of the objrct m question Ehot’s statements that 

' I of the housemaids sprout despondently at arcap 

it value appf**^. . 


is a wholly symbolic way of expressing a value ®PP ^ or 
of the poet If that apprcaation or insight is convc) ^ 

* Chapter IX, pp 443 fT Thu u a rpeaal ca»c of d*® gfofral 
ftuthenticai on of tymt»U ducuned in that chapter 
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communicated to the reader, it is an authentic expression of 
the object of the description and is adequately shown forth. 

It is implied in these statements that the authentication or 
verification of an artistic expression or symbol is conditioned 
by communication, and this raises the entire question of art 
and communication. It is obvious, of course, that on the basis 
of our general position a work of art does not come into being 
until it is communicated. As language has no reality except 
in the speech community, so the special “languages” of the 
arts have no reality except in the aesthetic community. Con- 
trary to Croce’s riew, I should maintain that “expression” has 
no meaning without its correlative “understanding.” In any 
case there is no authentication of it as a work of art except 
through communication. There is no purely soUpsistic verifi- 
cation, and to this general rule *‘art as expression” is no 
exception. 


VI 

THE INTERPRETATION OF POBTRy. WHAT POETRY SAYS 

A 

Poetry, like any form of aesthetic experience, may be enjoyed 
intrinsically and not primarily for its cognitive and existential 
implications. But poetry is abo to be interpreted, and precisely 
that interpretation is in a sense part of the enjoyment. It is 
true that there is an aspect of poetry, and of its enjoyment, 
which may consciously abstract from interpretation, because 
we abstract fix>m the impUcations (to this aspect we have done 
full justice) ; but the impUcations arc still there, and until they 
are made explicit the full aesthetic meaning is not realized. 

Trifterpreorauii Txnfay ‘is -iftfreminirfauii rfi •putfoy 
says. This assume^ that in addition to what the poet says 
“superficially” or on the face of his poem, he is abo saying 
something which can only be brought out by interpretation. 
One of the essential functions of the teaching of literature 
is its interpretation. It is quite common to speak of the 
“philosophy” of a poem or of a novel, and this philosophy is 
brought out by interpretation. Now a character of such inter- 
pretation is that it is always cam«l out in non-poctic terms 
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or in Itss pocUc terms than those of the thing to be interpret^ 
In general, as we saw in the preceding chapter, interpretatioii 
IS the rendering of “symbol sentences” into hteral or non 
symbohe, although the distincoon is always relative 

This leads us to a further necessary dtstincuon, namay, 
between what poetry says txphally and what it says 
Poetry means what it says, but it does not always say ^1 
It means There is always a great deal 
What poetry says explicitly is always m its first intm 
fiction-at the best silly, at the worst, as in “ 

naturahsOc hterahsts, dangerous lies It tells us that fl 
grass,” that “men are reeds,” that ® 

damp and sprout ” This silliness of poetry may , (..uiy 
dangerous as when, for instance, a N.etesche is taken I ter^ly 
When, however, we seek to determine what the P“'t “ P “ 
imphcitly, we find not only that m order to express adffi 
what he really means we must say it in language o gr 
generahty and abstracuon, but must recogmze tnat wi 
says imphciUy is not wholly identical with wha i ij. 

said To say what is really meant by the assertion 
maids’ souls are damp and sprout,” we must 
predicates damp and sprout into terms appropnate 
context in which souls have their being We s 
indeed, find these terms unless the terms t ^ y 

physical context pointed the way (that is ,ij 

a discoverer of new qualities and relations) , bu i 
these latter terms that we can express what me problcf” 

These considerations may now be applied to ^c(jing 
of the interpretation of the poetic symbol In t e p 
chapter we enunciated certain pnnciples of , ecncral 

apply to all regions of symbolism We also divided 
process of interpretation into interpretation in me 
sense, or expansion of the symbol, and interpreta 
broader sense, as development of the existential or o ^ 

implications of the symbol The former, the expa 
symbol, is the determination of what the symbol *^l,ol , 

.t-- j_-_t . ^ ,*r»r#.nres of the syn> 


symbol, is me determination oi wnai inc •' / .yinbi 

or the development of the unexpressed references o 
the latter is the determination of what poetry ^ ^ 
form says jmphcitly The former is only a part o 
* Chapter IX, p 432 
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prctation of the poem (or work of art) ; interpretation Is not 
complete until the fint stage develops into the second. 

This distinction is of great imjwrtance. Its importance may 
best be seen by anticipating an application of the same dis- 
tinction to science in the foUovnng chapter. Science also says 
many things explicitly, and the dcterminaiion of the meaning 
of its concepts and symbols is the determination of what it 
ocplidtly says. But even more important is what science, as a 
symbolic form, as a way of rendering reality, says implicitly 
about the nature of rcaUty. This is the philosophy of science. 
It is the relation of these two symbolic forms, of poetry and 
of idence, which is of interest to the philosopher. 

B 

Interpretation of the Poetic Symbol. Expantxon of the Symbol 

Expansion of any symbol we charactcriied as development 
of its unexpressed reference. In the case of the poetic symbol 
it is, according to the view of the aesthedc and the aesthetic 
symbol already maintained, the development of its unexpressed 
value rrfcrences. Art is a spcdal rcvdalion of reality whose 
nature and structure are determined by the principle of value 
appreciation; the unexpressed reference of the symbol is 
always to these values and expansion of the symbol is the 
cxplidt development of them. 

This can be shown by the examination of any poetic symbol. 
For our purposes twO great symbolists, one andent and one 
wholly modem, are ofspedal significance, namely, Dante and 
Ibsen. One might take any of the outstanding symbols of the 
Divine Comedy^ (he symbol of Beatrice herself, the physical 
symbols by means of which Dante’s spiritual journey in the 
Divirut Comedy is pictured, or the cosmic symbols by means of 
which spiritual thmgs and relations are suggested. The inter- 
pretation of any of them would constitute proof of our thesis. 
This has, however, been so frequently done, and the prindplcs 
underlying this symbolism arc so generally understood, that 
I shall turn forthwith to the modem symbolist, Ibsen.* 

1 For a itudy of Dante's symbolism, tec H. F. Dunbar, of>. , Chapter II 
{Sjmhetum Bane tn the Diww Conwwdia). 

ft* 
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Ibsen is an outstanding example of the_ use of the poetic 
symbol in order to give insight into “spm‘“f' reality, m 
order to embody an ideal content not otherwise exprKsible. 
In the poetic period of Brand and Pier Gfnt—mA still more 
in the deliberately symbolic period of his latest worb, such aa 
The Wild Duck, The Master Builder, John Gabriel Boriman,ani 
When We Dead Awaken— vec have symbolism at its higtiw. 
The latter have been described as the chamber music o e 
' soul. Ibsen uses symbolism to express the intenor lile ot im 
character, but also to express certain charactcraol nature o 
which the human is a part. It is, however, with the loro 
that we are at present chiefly concerned. In the Ibsen s^ 
holism we have, moreover, an excellent illustrabon, 
indeed proof, of the inseparability of the symbo from the 
aesthetic intuition. Whether we take such a symbol as that " 
the onion in Peer Gj/nt, of the climbing and fb|J“lg r 
tower in The Master BuHdeff or that of the w!d , 

play of that name— in every case the symbol “ ^ .jl.i 

surrogate for a concept, but rather the way in which 
. content is apprehended and expressed. i j k, an 

The interpretation of any one of these symbols 
illustration of the expansion of a symbol. Let us ^ 
symbol of the oiuon in Peer Gynl. Peer Gynt “ . 

maxim of life is “Peer, to thyself be enough, .micr a 
which the following of this maxim has wded o y _ 
losing himself, Peer comes back to his native land an 
and a broken man. In his hunger he strips on ^ 
of an onion, to get at the core. Each peel symbohzM m 
thought a layer of social content or relations, and w 
last is removed there is nothing left. That is the Gyn 
In this image or symbol Ibsen suggests the social ^ 

self; the expansion of thk symbol, the developmcn 
unexpressed reference, is precisely the statement, 
appropriate to the universe of discourse, of these value ra 
The expansion of any other of the Ibsen symbols, Ic 
the climbing and falling from the tower in The MflS^ 
would illustrate the same principle. , jjpg 

In all these cases the symbol is the means of appre ® 
and expresring certain value relations not otherwise , 
sible, and their expansion shovra this to be so. The appre 
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and appreciation — for the apprehension is possible only by the 
appreciation of values — involve the dement of feding and 
emotion. It is this aspect of the situation which leads to the 
emotive theory of the aesthetic symbol — to the theory which 
says, with Vailunger, that “the aesthetic symbols or fictions 
serve the purpose of awakening within us certain uplifting or 
otherwise important feelings.” This the aesthetic symbol 
always docs. It evokes feding for the reason that values cannot 
be appredated except through feding. An “emotional intiu* 
tion” of values is as much a corollary of an objective theory 
of values as sense intuition is a corollary of an objective theory 
of sense qualities.^ But to say that this is the essential function 
of the symbol is to misapprehend and to misrepresent the entire 
situation. The essential function of the symbol — and this the 
expansion of any symbol shows — ^is to give us insight into, or 
knowledge of, certain aspects of reality. We may, if we will, 
call this “pcxspccted” in contrast to “asserted” reality — 
although, as 1 have already shown, assertions are always 
implicit — nevertheless, it stiU i^mains true that when the 
symbol is expanded, the insight given by the symbol finds 
expression in assertions which have significance for discursive 
knowledge. 

The view I am presenting here has already reedved dassic 
expression in Kant’s famous theory in his Critique of Judgment.* 
There he develops his notion of “Beauty as the Symbol of 
Morality.” It may well be that the use of the term “morality” 
here is unfortunate because of its narrow coimotation. It may 
well be also that “beauty,” in all the various meanings of 
that difficult term, cannot be pressed into this narrow moral* 
istic mould. Finally, it is quite probable that Kant’s attempt 
to interpret the entire realm of the aesthetic as a transccn- 
'huitcdi ■rw.'UTrclir.rhon -tii ‘hit ‘bfeureuuih ■airfi ‘hre 'pnaruhcih 
(moral), is a “mcjaphysics of taste” that it is difficult to 
maintain. Yet when all this is admitted, it still remains true 
that beauty in the sphere of the human is a symbol of tjie moral ; 
the aesthetic as symbolic form implies the moral with its 
presuppositions and postulates, as we shall attempt to show. 
It also remains true that the function of these symbols is not 
merely to evoke emotions, however important anc^ uplifting, 

* Chapter IV, pp. ef 5>fr;f>n *n- 
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but to giNC US knowledge In sum, poetry tells us something 
about man. both explicitly and implicitly, and svlicn we sect 
to interpret sshat it says— when sve seek the philosophy of 
poetry— we find it to be moral, or better, ‘Value’ philosophy 
This wall become clearer when we seek to develop what poetry 
says imphctllj To this task we shall now turn 

VII 

aaiE piiiLosopin op poetry wpat poetry really says 


The complete inlerpretauon of a poetic symbol lea* 
matcly to the mterpretauon of poetry itself as a 
apprehending reahty To determine the cxistenUa . 

logical implications of a symbol is to detemne 
implications of the language of which the symbol « a pan 
Otherwise expressed, the language of poetry says somet 
about realuy Interpretation of Uiat language as a 
determine what it really sap . v,. - seen, 

The question as to what poetry sap has, “ 
a double aspect, it in\olvcs the hand, 

says exphatly and what it says impliatly On the 
poetry sap many things explicitly about f Untniaec, 

man and nature Speaking as it does a 
what It sap is different from what science sap w 
languages say being often, on the surface at leas , - s 

diction There is, m the second place, the qucstio ^ 
poetry as pottry, as a special symbolic form, m con 
science as symbolic form, sap impliatly 
This distinction is of importance for a further rt 
the question Avhat poetry sap, the answer may be P' 
poetry as such sap nothing specific It is ^he 
that speaks — not “poetry” — and each poet envisages ^ 
the world in a different way What the poets say ^ 
moreover, very vaned , for reahty, as m a 

appreciation, vanes as the \alucs vary This is dou 
sense true The three philosophical poets, Lucretius, 
and Goeth^ envisage life and the world differently, e „ 
is this true of Dante and Ibsen, altliough the diffcrcnc 
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easily be exaggerated Yet while this is true, all arc poets, 
and the fact that they speak in the poetic rather than the 
scientific idiom imphes that they share a common view of the 
realtt) thus rendered This is what is meant when we speak 
of the poet ci poet and raise the question what poetry as 
poelry says 

With this we come, of course, to what may be called the 
philosoph> of poetry, and this in turn is but part, although 
from our point of view the most important part, of a philosophy 
of art The philosophy of art may be defined as follows it 
investigates the nature of the aesthetic consciousness and the 
significance of its expressions or pronouncements for our view 
of reality Using our own special terms, wc may say that the 
philosophy of art iniestigates art as symbohe form, and the 
significance of it as a way of expressmg and symbolizing 
reality All art speaks, but poetry speaks in the language of 
words What is it that poetry says and what is the significance 
of its “assertions”^ 

B 

What Poetry Says About Man 

Art m general, and poetry m particular, is primarily a revela- 
tion of man, “an objectification, qualitative in character, of 
the mner spirit of man ” This it is both directly and indirectly 
— directly in the lyncal, narrative, and dramatic expression 
and representation, indirectly in the way in which it envisages 
and pictures nature All art is a special revelation of reality 
whose nature and structure are determined by the pnnciple 
of valOe appreciation Indirectly all art is reveldlory of man 

I think it would be generally agreed, except by those influ- 
enced by purely modem prejudices, that what the novelist 
and dramatist sa^ about man and human hfe is a truer 
objectificauon of their nature, and therefore more represen 
tative and more revealing, than representation of these objects 
in the umversals and “symbols” of science Without begging 
any of the quesuons which can be solved only by the considera- 
tions of the next chapter (namdy, the nature of sacntific 
language and symbohsm in the sciences of life and mind), 
wc may at least say that, while the humanistic saences 
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(psychology and sociology) may doubtless describe man more 
accurately for certain purposes, it is only the poet that cm 
“ objectify” his inner meanings and values. This general state- 
ment may be made more specific by reverting to the thiOT 
of Lloyd Morgan. With him we should agree that no adequate 
account of what happens in human life, the central home ol 
action and drama, is possible if “relations of the mentdt^ 

and the dramatic way of rendering them— arc leu out. 
then, whether as intuitive, metaphorical, or dramaUc »n^ 8 ’ 
always says certain things explicitly about man an 
human life. What it says explicitly is manifold and vaned a 
often contradictory; but in so far as it is authentic, a P 
assertions have one common character they ^ , 
about ptTions. This may seem to be the veriest plaOtude, 
it is, properly understood, of the utmost signi ‘ . 
science, rightly understood, never spea^ of persons 
no interest in them as such. Indeed it has no inter j 
individual as such, but only as an exemplification ot a 
“Scientific” psychology is always psychology ... 

Poetry, as poetry, always speaks of “souls,” . .Lee. 

doxically, as in naturalistic poetry, it denies their 
By this I mean that even the naturalistic dramatis , ^ 

in so far as he is a dramatist, must treat the charac c 
play as though they were persons even if he thinks t cy 
Now, what is a person? The one differentia of a p 
is significant is, that he alone of all the ° ” hUeatlon 
consciousness of values and of the “ought or 
inseparable from the awareness of values. In him 
whether it is or is not true of other parts of nature, P 
finality, “axiological determination” is the fundamcn ^ 
acter and the deepest “law.*’* To have this character 
a “soul,” and poetry, in contrast to science, always 
about souls. * ^-ntreand 

For the poet, then, the individual is alwa^ the ^ 
bearer of values, and his function, as poet, is to puag« 

In his account of motivation he may often use jt 

of science— of psychology and sociology — ^but he r ^cr. 
his peril, for the language of the latter fights against t c 

P'lJiies, Vot 

^ For a confjslete development of this notion, see N Hartmann, 

Chapter XIX. 
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The psychological novelist or dramatist is not psychological 
m the sense of science, for both the imphcations and the 
symboUsm of science are, as we shall sec, different from those 
of poetry 

But the language of poetry is even more sipiificant onto- 
logically in what it says imphatly and indirectly about man 
and human life It says many things, but one thing it always 
says, namely, that human Ufc and man are umque, free, and 
self determining parts of nature The dramatic mode of re- 
presentation always implies this, it is the necessary presup- 
position of all drama, and in so far as the poet employs the 
dramatic way of rendering hfc, he alivays says this imphatly 

This is true of all drama, but it is pre-eminently true of 
tragedy A naturalistic view of man — one which makes of him 
merely a part of nature — cannot nse to tragedy The death 
of a tree or of a dog cannot be tragic It is only that umque 
part of nature which is the bearer of values, and of the obli- 
gation which arises from them, that can be the subject of 
tragedy The “tragic sense of life" is possible only on the 
supposition of the transcendence of nature, and the tragic 
catharsis is possible only when the drama expresses that trans- 
cendence Naturalistic drama can only “depress” us We have, 
then, what a recent wnter has called “the dilemma of modem 
tragedy If the modem dramatist wntes on the basis of 
naturahstic assumptions he cannot achieve the tragic, if, on 
the other hand, he wntes on the basis of the transcendental 
assumptions of classical tragedy, he js not "realistic” in the 
modem sense He must choose between the two This dilemma 
runs throughout the whole of the modem drama and, as this 
writer further points out, is espcaally patent in Eugene 
O’Neill, whose vaoUatjons, in both objective and method, are 
dun to a. frmdamental indecision In am; case., the drama is 
possible only on hutnamstic rather than saentific postulates, 
and in so far as tfie dramatic mode is used in rendenng life, 
the humanistic view of man is assumed and postulated The 
significance of these facts is tar reaching They mean, in the 
first place, that the poet, m $0 far as he is a poet and speaks 

* Thii essay cnuiled The Dilenuna of Modern Tragedy,’ u by Allen 
Reynolds Thompson and u found m Hawnsm and Amenta, edit^ by Norman 
Foenter 
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the language of poetry, cannot say anything exphciUy about 
man withont implying a great deal more than is J 
expressed They mean, in the second place, that when to 
“more” is examined, when the imphcations arc fully devd 
oped, they are always of a specific kind and imply a specuic 
metaphysics But of this more presently 


What Poetty Says About Jiaiure 

Poetry is pnmanly revelatory of the hfe and 
But that same life and spint are parts of nature in 
of reahty as a whole It cannot be directly 
Without being indirectly revelatory of the native o w 
IS a part Now, poetry has much to say about na 
far as it speaks directly— tB tts own form— m so tar P ^ 

exphatly, it can only speak in one way, it 
dramatic language It must speak m terms of relati 
mental type and these relations must be *jjg 

dramatic way In other words, it must personaltZf n » 
poetic form must be the anthropomorphic 
The anthropomorphic form is the only possi c 
rendenng the anthropic, the only form wbch gives 
intelbgibihty in connection with man When 
boliaed in non human terms, all intrinsic un 
vamshes and we achieve only instrumental intmgi 
IS, however, quite another question when the ^jurc 

form IS applied to the non human, when we speak o 
m dramatic terms Here poetry may be 
here we may have nothing but the “patheue fallacy, 
but a misrepresentation and falsification of nature ^ 
to reach any conclusions on this pomt wf must 
tinguish what poetry says expUcitly from what it says 
and seek, as we did m the case of man, to mterp 
imphcaUons , say 

It IS immediately clear what poetry does ano 
about nature exphcitly For the poet the river runs, 
npples and even sings, the mountains rear their nc pjgfcly 
sea roars £ven where metaphors are not used, where 
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the intuitive language of poetry is employed, this language 
conjures up a living universe. The first book of Wordsworth’s 
Prelude, Whitehead tells us, **is pervaded with the haunting 
presences of nature. . . ** "Of course,” he continues, "Words- 
worth is a poet, writing a poem and is not concerned wth 
dry philosophical statements. But it would hardly be possible 
to express more clearly the feeling of nature as exhibiting 
entwined prehensive unities, each suffused with modal pre- 
sences of the others.”^ Now, it is not here the question whether 
Whitdiead has found the "right words" in which to say what 
poetry says symbolically; the significant point is that some- 
thing like this Wordsworth docs say, at least implicitly. What 
is true of Wordsworth’s Prelude is true of all poetic rendering 
of nature — ^by the very condition of its symbolic form. Let us 
see whether we can state explicitly its implicit assertions. 

Professor F. S. C. Northrop puts it in the following way. 
"Art in all its forms,” he tells us, ^'asserts imphally (italics 
mine) the reality of the experienced qualities of things. The 
painter on his canvas, the musician in his tone poem and the 
poet in his language, all deal with these aspects of things as 
realilies. . . . The poet hears the rippling brook and, unlike 
the physicist, he does not abstract the atoms and sound waves 
and forms of the running water. Instead he tries to catch the 
whole of that elemental fact in its unity. ... In this he is 
correct, for the ripple is the physical made determinate by the 
molecules and waves, and there can be no physical factor in 
the object except as it is constituted by the experiencing 
subject." It is, then, this partly that poetry strives to express, 
but it expresses a good deal more. “Poetry at its best,” we are 
further told, "always suggests something grounded far beyond 
the ripple and the man, so far indeed that it must have its 
Vrift ‘ni ‘dtimatfX: ■tfcench inTcurt 'dl indi 'rii. *iii& 

also the artist is ^^orrect, for that which the poet or painter 
catches and the physicist misses, is the bare indeterminate 
experienced quality which the psychical contributgs, and this 
has its roots neither in obSCTVcd nature nor in man, but in the 
ultimate atomic elements out of which both are constituted.’’* 
This passage is of great interest. That the poet or painter 

^ Stwte* nnj ik* M<idan WerU, p isi C • 

* Sciene* end First p 267. 
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catches something whieh the scientist misses is a view common 
to many scientists who, through self-cnucal considerations, 
have come to recogmze that their own symbols and symbolic 
form constitute but one way of rendenng reahty among others 
It IS also a view more and more adopted by philosophy 
But what IS It that poetry catches which science misses It is 
first of all the immediately experienced quahty of thmp hut 
It catches more than this Implicitly at least it refers to 
something metaphysical, something in the eternal 
things ” Whether that something is expressible in the terms 
of physics, as Northrop suggests, may be left “hdeterroned 
until we consider science and its symbohc form 1 , ' 

the physicist misses it, we may wonder how it is rapryib e 
his terms My own view, which will he dcvclopc 
following chapter, is that physics, by reason of the very n 
of Its language and its symbolism, cannot express it, an 
13 expressible at all, being metaphysical, it can o y 
pressed in metaphysical language Be that as it may, P . 
here is that in rendenng nature m its symbohc form P 
does catch something which the physicist misses 


vin 


POETRY AS “covert METAPHYSICS “ THE PARADOX 
OF LITERATURE 


All this poetry — and in their own way and to 

the arts in general— say implicitly It is only upon 

tions that the poetic type of communication is at a pt* 


‘EG Spaulding also expresses this view in his it IVctW 

he vmtes Poetry and m particular, lync poetry, is much 6“^ 

the expression of what the poet thinhs and feels i c of insiyhts tna of 

and more delicate than those of the average mortal, but it is Qtj,«r 
the poet 8 commumcatiDg, or endeavouring to communicate, ^ cfaspl^ 
those mcanmgsr that are present to him According to the theory p,,(gJucB of 
then, those meanings are not the poet s invention — they ^ oUrfve ^ ^ 
his imagination rather they are a^hoe reahtus m the world, to ^ ^ gp\e 
cover which only the poet u a suffiacotly sensitive instrument ccsd* 

appended to a chapter on the CotTmtaicalton of A/inih and the ^ ibe 

munication there developed has the writer holds a very dennite 
interpretation efi the nature of htcraturc especially of poetry 
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It is only in such a context, and with such implicit assumptions, 
that poetry can live. They are the "suppositions” which make 
its universe of discoune possible. If we should really become 
mechanistic, poetry would die. As, in Whitehead’s view, it 
was the poets who kept alive this insight during the reign of 
mechanistic science, so also we may say that, had that reign 
really been as absolute as it seemed, there would have been 
no poetry to keep it alive. It is these suppositions of the poetic 
univene of discourse which constitute its metaphysics. It is in 
this sense that poetry is, in Coleridge’s phrase, "covert meta- 
physics” and that all art is, in the terras of Bergson, me mita- 
pi^sique Jigurie. What is more, it can only be one type of 
metaphysic, namely, a metaphysic that corresponds to and is 
expressible in dramatic language. Such a raetaphysic must 
be, in some sense of that much abused word, spiritualistic. 
Now it may be, of course, that when this "hidden” metaphysic 
is uncovered, the figurative metaphysic stated in abstract 
terms, the abstract statements may vary. The metaphysics 
implied by poetry as interpreted by a Bergson or a Whitehead 
may differ in important respects, but one thing they have in 
common: they are both spiritualistic. This is seen alike in 
their negations and their affirmations. Poetry by its very nature 
negates as ultimate a materialistic and mechanistic view of 
reality. This it must do, for poetry, to remain poetry, implies 
these negations. But poetry, by its very nature, also makes 
certain affirmations, as we have seen — affirmations about both 
nature and man. These, too, imply a spiritualistic mctaphysic 
in some sense, and these, too, any interpretation of poetry, 
hoAvever varied, must share. The reality which poetry expresses 
and symbolizes must be a reality of which values are an 
essential part, and this is what I mean by a spiritualistic 
metaphysic. 

This metaphyskal character of poetry raises two fundamental 
questions, and with the consideration of these our study of 
this fundamental symbolic form may properly close. 

In the first place, whatever is hidden seeks the light, what- 
ever is expressed in figure, in lower forms of generality, strives 
towards expressions of highest generality. Is it not the ideal 
of poetry to become explicit metaphysic, of figur^and symbol 
to become plain science? Is there anything expressed sym- 
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bohcaUy which may not better be expressed hteraUy? With 
this question we are brought to what has been called the 
“paradox of hterature ” And it is a paradox m the toils ol 
which all the greater creative minds find themselves more or 
less caught Poetry says what it means but it does not say ctl 
that It means; m attempting to say this “all” it often ceases 
to be poetry. The “metaphysical poets” eo nomine, just as he 
philosophical nmehst and the dramaUst, are always on ih 
point of killmg the goose that lays the golden egg This is 
evidently a problem which, from the arUst’s pomt o vi » 
can be solved only tn ambulando, it is only his gemus and tac 
which can discover the ma media, the way between t c or 
of the dilemma But from the philosopher’s point ol yic' 
more reasoned and inteUigible answer may be S*'®” ° , 
question The transiuon to metaphysics is 
poet, as poet, is not the one to make it He docs we ° P. . 
in figure, to keep to his own symbohe form For Puccis X 
symbohe form an aspect of rcahty is given which , _ 

adequately expressed otherwise It is not true that „ 

IS expressed symbolically can be better expresse 
For there is no Utcral expression, but only another 
symbol It is not true that we should seek the b un ’ 
for the so-called blunt truth has a way of becoming an u 
It IS for this very reason also that poetry, while cov 
physics, may at the same time be “very ® P 

and very wild philosophy,” as Coleridge said ^ nslatcd 
into nature which poetry gives might presumably be 
mto the abstract terms of a very crude and even n 
panpsychism Moreover the mctaphysic implicit m ® ^5. 
way of seeing and rendenng things may, unless 
the metaphysic implicit in other symbohe forms, as for 
that of saence, give us a distorted view of reahty hu 
all IS said and done, it remains true that<- poetry is 
metaphysics, and it is only when its implications, 
mterpreted and adequately expressed, become part 0 P 
sophy that an adequate view of the world can be achicv 
This leads us to our second problem, namely, the tran 
to metaphysics which the philosopher and not the 
self mav make The problem has already been ran 
)ted from A. E. Powdl, The Romentu Theory ef Poetry, P 
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implication in our discussion of poetic (or aesthetic) truth. 
There we saw that propositions wldch claim truth indubitably 
occur in poetry. As Professor Reid holds, "out of the processes 
of poetry' may arise propositions which have their value for 
discunivc knowledge." These propositions (used, it is true, 
in a non-aesthetic way) give us at least the "breath and finer 
spirit of some knowledge.” According to him, these pronounce- 
ments only give food for philosophical reflection. All poetry 
can do is present a prima facie case for knowledge. 

This statement of the situation is, I think, properly under- 
stood, a fair one. What it means in our terms is that it is not 
the explicit statements of poetry that have this value — although 
these also may have their symbolic truth — but the implicit 
assertions, both positive and negative. These implications as 
to what reality is and what it is not, constitute the food of 
philosophy. Even more than this, however, the very symbolic 
form of poetry itselP—a special form in which meaning is 
apprehended and communicated — has, as we have seen, cer- 
tain presuppositions which arc philosophically significant. 
From this way of envisaging reality and expressmg it the 
philosopher, and even the scientist, may learn much. But the 
point must be held fast that out of the processes of poetry 
arise propositions which thus have their value for discunivc 
thought; otherwise the above statement is misleading, if 
not false. 

What this value is we have partly shown. Poetry is covert 
metaphysics, and it is this hidden metaphysics — involving both 
man and nature — ^which is significant. The full nature of these 
propositions — and their ultimate value for knowledge — can be 
shoivn only after we have studied other forms of symbolism 
such as science and religion. It is only after we have deter- 
whaS iVey say^ Awplvsty ss wall as sxpiis^y — 
what they also s^ by virtue of their own essential symbolic 
form — that we can properly evaluate the deliverances of 
poetry.* This is, of counc, pre-eminently true of science. What 

» An mtereiUfig altcmpt to deal vntfa the problenu of th» chapter u ibund in 
SttptKvm and Paitry, by D G Jatne* (George Allen tc. Uawm Ltd , 1937). 
The subtitle IS, “An Essay on The Poetic ImaginatioR.’' As an antwer to the 
recent attempt “to transfer interest from the theory of the imagination to a theor> 
of emotional and voliuonal response to poetry,” it is very vrel«>oy. But when H 
comes to the fundamental issua as to what poetry says, and the truth of wbat it 
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the language of science really is, and in what way it “sym- 
bolizes” reality — what science really says, both explicitly and 
implicitly — are problems of moment not only for the philo- 
sophy of science itself, but for the philosophy of symbolic 
forms, which for us constitutes the main problem of philosophy 
as such. To these problems we shall now turn. 

tays, the writer shows himself to be 10 the same fundamental confuaon vhich 
charactenzes all recent aesthetics 

It is true that for James, as for Colendgc, imagination 11 the “prune condition 
of all knowledge whatsoever,** and Kant’s view that “the productii c imaginatien 
is the fundamental faculty of the human soul, present m lensibiliCy and under- 
standing alike,” is made the basts of his enure position , but when it comes to the 
question of the knowledge value of the poetic imagmation, the position taken 
seems to the present writer to be vague and contradictory Apparently, the 
imagination gives us knowledge and it docs not The revelation theory, we s« 
told, “is a useless and impossible doctrine, for we do not know the ultimate truth 
«jf cIk tmtvenc" (p On the other hand, we are also conslzatly fa/d tha* 
imagination gives us “an unagmauve prehension of reality,” inner and outer, 
and the term truth u even appbed to these prehensions “The imagmation tray 
be compared to Adam's dream — be awoke and found ft truth” (p Jpa) ''’hat u 
lacking, of course, u that which also fails in most writings on these questions— 
an analysis of truth and, even more, of the relation of truth to conununicsuen. 
Despite these fundamental difficulties in the book, it has much to offer in the vfty 
of detailed studies, espeaatly the treatment of the /maftnelwe Ufi ^ Lmgvsp U 
Chapter HI. 



CHAPTER XI 


SCIENCE AND SYMBOLISM SYMBOLISM AS A 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE 
I 
A 

The recognition of the symbolic element m science — and, in 
extreme cases, the notion of the whole of science as a kind of 
symbobsm — is perhaps the chief mark of the modern self- 
cntical attitude of science and of our sophisticated era in 
general Even Kant was enlightened enough to say that “what 
IS ordinarily thought of as examples of the pure understanding 
(m saence) is to be reckoned mostly as examples of symbolic 
knowledge “ More specifically still, we have such statements as 
that of Vaihinger, that “scientific symbol or fiction is but a 
special chapter m the symbolizing activity of man These 
are, of course, the sayings of philosophers, but they can be 
matched by equally emphatic assertions on the part of the 
greatest men of science, the names of Clerk*Maxwell and 
Poincar^ bang particularly assoaated with this point of view 
It 18 especially the mathematical or physical sciences that first 
became consaous of the symbolic character of their fundamental 
concepts and developed the notion of symbolism as a scientific 
principle most clearly In his Pnimpitn dir Mechanik, for instance, 
Hertz, to whom wc chiefly owe this revolution in thought, 
describes the ideal of physical saence as the prediction of future 
happenings The procedure that makes this possible consists in 
the fact that we make for ourselves innere Schetnbilder or Symbole 
for the outer objects, pictures or symbols of such a character 
that the necessary relations of the pictures are m constant 
relations to the necessary relations of the pictured objects * 
Perhaps the most enlightening illustration of the notion of 
scientific symbol is its application to mechanism ,and mech 
anical models Thus Clerk Maxwell calls the whole idea of 
» 7 ht Ph losopfrf b/AiI/, 1925 

* Heutnch Hertz in the above-mentioned book published in 1694 is 
probably the first to turn the copy theory of physical knowledge into a symbol 
theory The latter becomes especially the object of investigation by^Pime Duhem, 
La thhrv phystqui mt ebjet it ta struetvrt Fans 1906 for whom the relation of the 
scieaufic concept or symbol to sensuous ezpcrsence is a fundamental problem 
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“Imes of force” a symbolism, and the most recent physicd 
science has come to Sink of the enure nouon of mechaimm « 
a“ g^uc metaphor, the carrying over symbohc^Iy of the 
mechamcal models of man to the workmgs of ^ 

Many thoughtful scenusts ^foe, then, with K^t ^ 
of science at least must be reckoned as “am^“ 
knowledge The quesUons at issue concern largely the na^ 
“i: oT^al symbolism On these 
widely There are those who hold that only a j. 

symblhc, others that the »>>oIe of sa»ce is^f^ 
bolism Many, for instance, would regard Ac * 

of maAcmatical physics as symbolic constnictio 

enabbng us to express , ^7“facts”^i5 non 

assemblages of fact, but Ae knowledge of Aese «c 
symbolic OAers would hold Aat Aese f " en« 

Acmselves constructions Only Ac flow of m tji^pomt 

IS non symboUc , aU Ac restxs symbolism On an 

Acre IS wide vanation in opimon Our of the 

of Ae saentific symbol depends upon jcicnccs, 

nature of saence It is in Ac mathcmaUcal o P ^ first 

as we have seen, that Ae nobon of sa^tifi . science? 

developed Is all saence, m Ac last the 

If so, Ae notion of Ac sacnUfic symbol is 
nouon of Ac symbol developed m this sphere » . 

hand, Acre are sacnces of “life and mind no „ , . jg syni 
physical, Aen we shall have Ac concept ® j i,nefly, 
bolism” in saence It is necessary Acrefore to cons 
m a tentauve way at least, Ac noUon of saence 


6 

Science as a Sjfmboltc Form DefmUon of Science 

Saence, it is said, is any verifiable and commumcaWc 
As suA It IS presumably to be disUnguishcd fro „ art 
of knowledge— su A, for instance, as Aat given ^ ^ ^ 

rAgion But senous difficulUes immediately ^ pooy 

many things m Ae non sacntific spheres w cannot 

mumcable and so far forA verifiable, which, ho » 
be expressed in Ac sacnufic form One may, m g^jibc 
vcnfiabilit^ Ae entenon of science, m Ac narrows 
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“empincal cntcnon,” but even that does not define sacnce 
sausfactonly For there are parts of science — not only mathe- 
matics but parts of physical science itself— m which, as we shall 
see, their vcnfiabihty consists ultimately in thar being “self- 
authenticating symbolic systems 
It IS frequently propos^ to define science more narrowly — 
in terms of method The method of science, it is said, is, broadly 
speaking, that of framing wider and wider generalizations 
based upon observation and expenment But such a definition 
also has its difficulncs It applies only to what are called the 
generalizing science It exdudes history, for instance, which 
does not seek generalizations at all, but which deals solely with 
“one-time happenings It includes with difficulty also the 
humanistic saenccs (Gitslesunssenschajitn), m which observation 
in the sense of physical observation does not exist Now, to be 
sure, both history and the humanistic saenccs may be excluded 
from saence, except m so far as they are found reduable to the 
physical, but such procedure merely begs all the questions at 
issue Soli less can the entenon of saence be that its methods 
are quantitative, since, apart from the fact that there arc 
regions of science where mathcmaucs cannot be applied, there 
arc aspects of mathematics also which are not concerned with 
quantity but rather with order 
It IS hopeless to attempt to define saence in any ivay which 
IS not question begging, or will satisfy even the scientists them- 
selves It 15 the most ambiguous concept jn the modem world 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to do so, I shall dehberately 
beg the question and confine the notion of saence, as here 
used, to a single type or fonn We shall take as our start- 
ing point natural or physical saence, examine the ideal 
or ideal form towards which it has constantly and consis- 
tently stnven, and define saence in terms of that form 
This form is th«j, mathematical or, perhaps better, mathe- 
matical logical usage IS m a seme justified Ever since the 
days of Galileo the attempt has been made to bang all science 
under this single form — or, at least, to make this form nomahre 
for saence The ideal was confinned by Kant m his Critique 
of Pure Peason and has, as an ideal, become part of modem 
culture This ideal has not yet been reached, but it marks the 
* S«<P 549 
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direction in which the sciences are moving “If,” as it has been 
said “all the arts aspire towards the condition of music, aU the 
sciences aspire toward the condition of mathematics ” men, 
therefore, we speak of science as “symbolic form” we under 
stand by that phrase the mathematical logical way of repre- 
senting or symbohzmg reabty There may be limits to natur^ 
saence and hmits to the appbcation of this symbohe form, buun 
so far as saence seeks to represent reabty it strives towards ^ ibnn 
There are undoubtedly objecUons to this defimtion Are mere 
not, It will be asked, even within the natural saences them 
selves, forms of saence m which the ideal is other than mth^ 
maucal’ This is undoubtedly true and this a ^udic 

symbolism” within sacnce-itself makes the problem ditiicuit 
Acain, have we not the nght to speak of a science o ® , 

indeed of theology, as many theologians do’ Can we not spe 
of value sciences and thar methods? In a sense, yes, ^ 
is again a matter of definition If saence be just ano ^ 

for all kinds of knowledge, this is true But then there scc^ 
be no point in speaking of the relation of science to 
indeed to poetry and metaphysics, and that is ^ 

kind of problem I wish to consider It is, then, with s 
one ideal, or aymbobc form, among others that we ^ 
concerned and, thus viewed, saence can, I think, e 

only m this way Hoctnne 

We may connect this conception of saence j There 

of bi representauonism developed in an carher 
are, as wc have seen, two ways of representmg or ^jy 
the world of our experiences, two ways of “picturing 
One seeks to retain and express quabties and values, 
abstracts from these and seeks to express only offuag® 

logical relations In other words, man speaks a double 
which may be described as dramaUc and saentific 
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We may accordingly with advantage begm our 
scienUfic symbols and symbolism by mquumg into the 
* * Chapter VIII pp 354 ff 
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of this scientijie language as distinguished from other types of 
language. As in the case of the study of the poetic symbol, so 
here the best procedure is to relate the symbol as a part of 
language to the totality of the form of language in question. A 
contrast of the language of science with the language of poetry 
will serve best to bring out the difiercnccs between the two 
types of symbol. 

Poincar^ has said that all that a scientist creates in a fact is 
the language in which he enunciates it. But that little "all” is 
in reality a very great deal— indeed, almost all of the fact. If 
the scientist enunciates the “fact” in the language of ordinary 
speech, he has already assumed the catcgoncs of that language. 
In naming a fact (in giving a name, let us say, to a chemical 
clement) he assumes the category of substance (of intuitive 
individuality) already implied in naming. In like manner, 
when he enunciates the fact that “acid turns blue litmus paper 
red,” in the very enunciation the verb and the adjective both 
carry wth them intuitive meanings and categorical notions 
ImpUed in these parts of speech. In fine, the simplest enunciation 
of a fact is a construction of the fact ; there is present, in the 
fad itself the cniirc subject'predicatc apparatus of language. 
The language in which tlie scientist enunciates the fact con- 
tains a hidden mctaphysic %vithout which the fact is not a fact. 

Science, then, is language. But, as we are told, it is “language 
well made.” In investigating this notion ofa well-made language 
we shall get at the heart of scientific language and ultimately 
of the scientific symbol. 

First let us note that the notion of well made has absolutely 
no meaning except in relation to some notion of purpose or 
function. Poetic language also is extremely well made for hs 
purpose. That it is made to evoke feelings is true, and the more 
sud£ic nuances o 1 imagery ani I’nyinm idrns 5 imelaon. 
if our previous studies arc valid the vis poetxea also cv'okes the 
living reality as directly intuited. Now it is a commonplace that 
the ideal of scientific language is the opposite of.all this. Its 
object is not to e\'okc feelings but to denote objects; not to 
conjure up a living reality but to analyse and describe entities ; 
not allusivencss, but definiteness and exactness. On these nega- 
tions all would more or less agree. It is comparatwely easy to 
say what scientific language is not; it is not so easy to say what 
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direction in which the sciences are moving “If.” as it has bra 
said, “all the arts aspne towards the condition of music, im Hit 
saences aspire toward the condition of mathematics When, 
therefore, we speak of science as “symbolic form" we under 
stand by that phrase the mathematical-logical way of repie- 
sentmg or symbohzmg reahty There may be hmits to natuid 
saence and limits to the apphcation of this symbohe form, butm 

so far as joence seeks to represent reahty It stnves towards to rom 

There are undoubtedly objecuons to this defimUon Are mere 
not. It will be asked, even withm the natural sciences thern 
selves, forms of science in which the ideal is other than matle- 
matical? This is undoubtedly true and this ^ „ 

, symbolism" within sciencMtself makes the problem diB^ 
Again, have we not the nght to speak of a saence o c i 
indeed of theology, as many theologians do? Can we ^ 
of value saences and thar methods? In a sense, yes, 

IS again a matter of defimtion If science be just ^ ” 

for all kinds of knowledge, this is true But then . 

be no pomt in speaking of the relation of saence to g 
indeed to poetry and metaphysics, and that is ^ ^ 

kind of problem I wish to consider It is, then, with 
one ideal, or symbolic form, among others that we . 

concerned and, thus viewed, saence can, I think, c 

only in this way doctrine 

We may connect this conception of saence with ou ^ 
of bi-rcprcscntationism developed in an carher chapter 
are, as we have seen, two ways of representing or wp 
the world of our experiences, two ways of Qihcr 

One seeks to retain and express qualities and values , , 

r. .t_ j miandtauvc anu 


v_;nc seexs lo rciain anu expraa ^ 

abstracts from these and seeks to express only , -^art 

logical relations In other words, man speaks a double b 
which may be described as dramatic and saentinc 
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Wc may accordingly with advantage begin natut* 

scientific symbols and symbolism by inquiring into the 
• Chapter VIIl pp 3M ^ 


study * 
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of this scteniific language as ehstingiushed from other types of 
language As in the case of the study of the poetic symbol, so 
here the best procedure is to relate the symbol as a part of 
language to the totahty of the form of language in question A 
contrast of the language of science with the language of poetry 
will serve best to bnng out the djficrences bctivecn the two 
types of symbol 

Poincard has said that all that a sacntist creates in a fact is 
the language in which he enunaates it But that htde “all” is 
in reality a very great deal— indeed, almost all of the fact If 
the scientist enunciates the “fact” in ilic language of ordmary 
speech, he has already assumed the categoncs of that language 
In naming a fact (in ginng a name, let us say, to a chemical 
clement) he assumes the category of substance (of intiutivc 
individuality) already implied in naming In Idee manner, 
when he enunaates the fact that “aad turns blue htmus paper 
red,” in the \ery enunciation the verb and the adjective both 
carry with them intuitive meanings and categorical notions 
impUcd in these parts of speech In fine, the simplest cnunaation 
of a fact 15 a construction of the fact, there is present, tn the 
fact itselfy the entire subject predicate apparatus of language 
The language in which tlic sacntist enunaates the fact con- 
tains a hidden metaphysic without which the fact is not a fact 

Science, then, tr language But, as we are told, it is “language 
well made ” In invcsOgaUng this nouon of a well-made language 
we shall get at the heart of saentihc language and ultimately 
of the saentific symbol 

First let us note that the notion of ivtll made has absolutely 
no meamng except in relation to some notion of purpose or 
function Poetic language also is extremely well made for its 
purpose That it is made to evoke feelings is true, and the more 
subtle nuances of imagery and rhythm fulfil this funcoon But 
if our previous studies are valid die nx poetica also evokes the 
living reality as directly intuited Now it is a commonplace that 
the ideal of sacntific language 15 the opposite of.all this Its 
object IS not to evoke feelings but to denote objects, not to 
conjure up a living reality but to analyse and describe entities , 
not aJIusivcncss, but defimtencss and exactness On these nega- 
tions all would more or less agree It is comparatively easy to 
say what sacntific language is '* « wbiit 
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It is and what it is for. The reason for this Ues in the fact that, 

as we have seen, the notion of science is 

notion of science is determined by the "'?*emat.cal .dml 

its procedures are made noimaave for settee, 

and funcUon of scientific language is one thing. If, ™ , 

Tand, we include within science 

knowledge of life and mind, the nature ® f 

will be quite another thing. This ambiguity in ' 
science extends to the notion of its 

therefore, to the nature of the iMguage w^ P ^ 

There are those for whom the object of scicnc ^ 
control and not to understand. There tt 

its purpose is both to control and to in the 

ease there is great uncertainty as » f 

case of science is-in other words, “Sect of 

The point is reaUy of great importance. o J 
science b, in the words of Hera, to preset o'- ;^a,. 
ideal language of science become Jinm. 

out any other meaning, or in the wor^ to 

Following this ideal, the ‘f ^“^80 of its 
break through speech altogether the/nisnu- 

objects in terms of graphs and equaUons. ^ certain puf 

factored languages, languages weU tale! 

poses. It is through these toguages * indeed, a 
possession of his objects and operates wi .;Mc only in 

point is often reached where rclaUons -arc «P . are 

Uiese non-linguistic forms and when _ j^and^S 

mw-represented. The problem then arises w ^ praohs and 
in the sense of scientific intellipbility bes—m ^ ^^-ords 
equations or in the words. It remains true, gssar>' 

called these equation*? into bang and wo* ” ... . - • 
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B 

ScxiTice and '‘Common Sense** Pre-Saeuttfic Language 

The question of the relation of scientific language to natural 
language js closely related to the problem of science and 
common sense, so much in the foreground in present day 
discussion 

The position of the science of the nineteenth century, well 
represented by T H Huxley, was that science is “organized," 
or, as sometimes stated, “glonficd" common sense Huxley, the 
populanzer of sacnce, naturally believed that it is organized 
common sense, otherwise it could not be popularized, but the 
basis of this identification was deeper than this to wit, the 
assumption that the language of science is nothing but the 
ordinary language of common sense refined and made accurate 
for certain special purposes It is a mmm to say that our con- 
tact with the objective world is based directly or indirectly 
upon our sense perceptions, and that to be intelligibly trans- 
mitted from one person to another such data must be common 
to many individuals It is equally a truism that to be thus 
transmitted, there must be words, names, linguistic categones 
common to these individuals * The conception ofsaence as 
organized common sense involves necessarily that the language 
of science, if it is to commumcate common perceptions, must 
be in pnnciple the same as the language of common sense 

As an actual fact, however, nothing is clearer than that 
science, at least in its later developments, far from conforming 
to this assumption, violates it at every turn When the physicist 
speaks of air, water, wind, heat, movement, or of space and 
time, he connects with these words meanings which are m no 
sense the same as in prc-scicntific language Even more is this 
true of the invented words, such as energy, entropy, etc , for 
which there is no correlate m common sense and which cannot 
be expressed in its language without misrepresentahon of their 
meanings Finally — and this is perhaps the most important 
point of all — the break, of saence with common sense and its 
language is in the realms of modem physics complete The 
analysis of matter in the last century has, as Mr H G Wells 
> Chapter VI, pp 248 If, the cooditunu intelhgible communication 
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savs “reached a point where it has in any human sense ce^rf 

to be wonderful It is simply 

ment b a paradox; every formula an outrage on common smt 
In the deep! or heights of physics-for one word u « 
gtmd as another where aU direction is lost-I 
sinking down at last, exhausted of effort m much the 
Xecht Durer-s MelanchoUa.- This is not ■n'rfy ^ “ 
patience of the layman in science; “ ^elv 

conviction of many specialists in Phy^^r^^oleie^ta our 
break between science and common of 

terms, that there is no longer any P°.“f “ 

themanufacturedlanguagesorscsenceintothenatu^' 5 

of common sense. The recognition of tlm 
what is quite commonly caU^ the . rfiSmcs 

The sigmficance of this erms for a general pl» osophy ol 
we sh^ consider later.* Here it b of ^ " “S 

confirming the conception of the language of Xettcnlh 

have beei developing. The assumption of tKe 
century, that scientific intelligibility, or oompr^^tiW^ 
the same as the intelUgibiUty of common sense, has been 
by later developments to be wholly untrue. 


Scientifa Language and Dramatic Language 

Science is language well made. It is not it 

sense, however glorified. Indeed, in its ful h-come 
tends to break through all natural language an , r. jmd 
artificial language — a language made for very 
specific purposes. -Vnee so 

As the opposite of poetry is not prose, but s .^enufic* 
contrast of languages is between the poeuc juid ^cdjrJ 
If we connect the poetic vrith the dramatic, 3;^ m,aee h 
chapter, wc.may say that the idc^ of scientific 
be undramatic, and that when science takes on ^jtic 

form of expression, we have to that extent a mixing 
idioms and of symbolic forms. ^ 

By this character of scientific language is meant ^ ^ C 
* Tht h’erU «f \Mll\am CTiuet^. p. )3 
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to extrude all the intuitive elements of language — the dement 
of individuality in. the noun> the activity meanings of the verb 
and the vital values of the adjective. In more phDosophical 
terms, it tends to extrude the notions of substance and activity 
(causality) and to substitute the notion of functional relations. 
Finally, as it tends to exclude all qualities, so this language of 
science is well made only when it also eliminates all values and 
value terms. For this ideal of science all such language is pre- 
sdentific and anthropomorphic in character. 

From this standpoint, the extrusion of teleology and tele- 
ological categories from sdcncc is seen to be the exdusion of 
the dramatic from the language of sdcncc, for teleology is 
essentially dramatic. And it is precisely at this point that the 
ambiguity of the notion of science and the mixed character of 
its language becomes most evident. In certain domains— of life 
and of nund — it seems impossible to express relations signifi- 
cantly except in these terms, Tdeology is therefore often 
described as a hmistk prindple in sdence, espedally in the 
sdences of life and mind. By this b meant that, unless wc 
envisage the processes of life and mind as though they were 
directed towai^s ends, wc can neither apprehend them nor 
adequately express them. The idea of “evolution by natural 
selection through struggle for cxbtence, leading to the survival 
of the fit,” b an essentially dramatic idea, involving “purpose” 
of some kind and can actually be expressed only in dramatic 
language. I venture to suggest also— the point to be developed 
more fully later— that it is impcwsiblc to express more general 
cosmological propositions in any other than the dramatic foitn. 
The notion of the univcnc as “runmng down,” or “building 
up,” are propositions of thb type. The notion of the degradation 
of energy is a teleology even if it b a magmficent dysteleology. 
The merely mathematical formulas “say nothing” ; it is only 
when translated injo dramatic language that they say anything 
significant for our world view. Thb question of the nature of 
scientific language b of the utmost importance. • Science b 
“language well made,” and the question what thb language b 
and what it is made for b fundamental. On thb depends the 
entire question of what “sdcnce says.” If the language of 
science b, in its ideal form, merely mathematical, t^en what it 
says is doubtless very important but ako very limited. If, on 
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the other hand, the language of science also include lie 
dramatic element, if, in other terms, it aho apprehends ^ 
expresses “quaUties and values,” then what it says is meanin^ul 
in a quite different way, and scientific intellipbility “ “f 
order. In this latter case, what science ^ys is not only y 
more far-reaching, but of a whoUy different significance for 
human life and thought. 


Ill 


THE SCIENTJPIG SYMBOL: ITS NATURE AND FUNCTION 


With_this prehminary account of the langu g 
may hope to come to some understanihng “f „f .dcncc 

symbolic function connected with it. The tende J 
to break through natnral language, to ® nfitsobtohi 

idiom, whether for the possession or mampulahon ot l J ^ 
brings us directly to our problem, for it is precise y . ^jj,. 
of a pmer nctalion that for many the true nature of th 
symbol, as distinguished firom other types, „ ,j,e 

The symbol in science, we are told, is 
symbol in aesthetics. The latter is, so to speak, a s p 
internal to the thing symbolized, whereas the sa» cymbol 
is merely a label and external to the thing symboiizw. ^7 
in science really means nothing more than a name . Ujt|c 
It is for this reason that science tends to become n 
in its theory of language. The ideal of science, then, 
to become wholly "symbolic.”* This is, indeed, on 
the scientific symbol and the one perhaps 


tne saentmc symooi ana inc u«c 
mathematical-physical sciences. On the view of 
identifies the scientific symbolic form with the ma 
logical method, this theory has become the of 

the only, orthodox conception. In terms ol our 
^iL’ -I.--. u^u wtinllv cxtrmsicf^^ 


me only, orinoaox concepuon. xii iciuu h-iosic 

an earlier chapter, sdent^c symbols are wholly » ^ .^.^j 
substitutional. Intrinac symbols, whether descriptive 0 ^ ^ 
symbols, are wholly foreign to scientific symbolism. . .^y 


symoois, are wnouy loreign to sacnmn- 
not accept this view forthwith, but rather 
the notion of symbolism as it has developed in modern 
‘ * Chapter X, pp. 475 ff. 
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science Let us then begin with the question of the relation of 
the saentific symbol to intuition 

B 

Tht Scienlific Sjmhol and Intuition The Question of 
Intrinsic Symbols 

In developing this notion of the scientific symbol we may begin 
^VJth a definition by Hoffduig in which he seeks to distinguish 
the symbolism of natural saence from that of religion and 
poetry “The symbolism of natural science,” he writes, “sheds 
light on a complex matenal phenomenon by means of a simple 
material phenomenon This charactenzaiion of the saentific 
symbol is a special application of the more general concept of 
the symbol It is charactenstic of all symbols that images and 
ideas are taken from narrower and more mtuitible relations 
and used as expressions for more idea] relations which, because 
of their pervasiveness and ideality, cannot be directly expressed 
Natural science is full of symbob in this sense Thus when Clerk- 
Maxwell says that the whole idea of “lines offorce” is symbobsm, 
what he means is that the simple mtuitible geometric lines are 
taken to stand for non intuitiblc “forces ” It is symbols of this 
sort which Kant has m mind when he contrasts symbohe 
knowledge with knowledge of the undcntanding, or non- 
symbohe Again, spatial models of the atom or the ether repre- 
sent the non-intuitible by images taken from narrower, more 
intuitible relations It is symbob of this sort which Vaihingcr 
has in mind when he identifies symbol with fiction, and speaks 
of the scientific symbol as but a special chapter in the sym- 
bolizing activity of man Scientific symbob of this sort are then 

TbA^tohlem-unmer 

diately anses whether such symbob are m any sense internal to 
the tlung symbolized, in oUier words, whether they are in- 
trinsic and give us insight into the nature of the thing sym- 
bolized Such was the mcw of the science of the mneteenth 
century, for which to mdersland a phenomenon or event was to 
make a model of it But there is not only the question of whether 
such symbob shed light on the complex matenal phenomenon. 
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but what light they shed, not only whether they arc m somt 
tse intend to the thing symboljaed. but in -" 0., 
are internal Now it is precisely 

Dresently, that consUtutes the crux of the problem ol s 
TymbohL It IS part of our present f =1 
r^ognize the “fietional” character of such ^bob diaU^ 
are ^actiUous” concepts-made and cTS 

purposes, in other words, are talen from ,, 

Sensible and mtmtible and applied to the non- 
intuiuble In this process they must 

mouldmg or construcaon is brought To this asped 

of dumton present in all such scientific symbols. To tins asps^ 

of the symbol we may now turn 


Dutartwn and Iht Sent, fa Symbol Tht "MoMmf of da 
Inlmiton 


There is, as we have seen, no jwssible to uK 

not contain some element of ficuon (of / ^ 

Descartes’ terms), and which docs not m some y ^,,1 

degree “distort” reahty In the case of the a.^™ 
the artist seeks to achieve deviations Miehate 

paradoxically, to represent reahty l>cttcr or saentu* 

deeply into it In the case of the scientific sym thu 

also deviates from the mtuitive, phenomen , itahty 
case, however, to explain and ultimately to c 
predict happenings In the case of^saence we 
tomon “moulding of an hypothesis ” .tnrtion u 

A sigmficant illustration of this principle ot 
m the physiological conceptions of the seyc ^ 
eighteenth centimes “The human body,' wn .j. 


:enin ccniuncs iuc ojta- 

L machine that winds its own spring 
gs,” he contmucs, “differ 


is a 

sprmgs,” he contmucs, “differ ^ degtect 

differences consist only m their position ^d ^ y but * 

strength and never in their nature , wherrfore 

pnnaple of motion or material and sensible p 

which c%n be regarded, without fear of crror( \), die 

sprmg of the whole machine, having a visible i 
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parts.”^ Hie kinship of such a case of distortion with aesthetic 
distortion is immediately evident. A machine that winds its own 
springs is as much a fiction as a thinking reed. Or, again, the 
symbol of the ether as a “perfect jelly” — ^as an imponderable 
substance which has the qualities of a physical, intuitible 
object, but is perfect in the sense of being frictionless — ^is a 
perfect illustration of the moulding or distortion of the intuition 
in order that it may stand for or represent the non-intuitible.* 
In common with the aesthetic the scientific symbol deviates 
from intuited reality, but whereas the aesthetic has its eye 
largdy on the qualitative aspects of things, the scientific is pre- 
occupied almost wholly with the quantitative. Whereas the 
former seeks insight into values and value relations, the latter 
does not care whether reality is made more meaningful and 
intelligible or not, if only by its means objects may be controlled 
or operated with. 

Both the relation of the scientific symbol to intuition (and the 
moulding or distortion of intuition involved) come out ad- 
mirably in contemporary concepts of the physical world. “If,” 
writes Jeans, “we must have a model of the physical world the 
electron and proton must be represented by the simplest things 
known to us, tiny hard spheres. The model works well for a 
time and then suddenly breaks in our hands. ... A hard 
sphere always has a definite position in space; the electron 
apparently has not. A hard sphere takes up a very definite 
amount of room ; an electron — ^wcU, perhaps the best answer is 
that it takes up Ac whole of space.” The atom thus has to give 
place to some^ng else, namely, the electron, which is no longer 
an object of “imaginative sense,” but only a symbol. For the 
electron is not to be conceived of as a correlate of the senses 
that give us most conviction of certainty — sight and touch — 
and h delinab/e by no sense at aff that we possess m cbstihctibn 
from other senscs.*.> 

The preceding illustration is significant for two reasons. In 
the first place it brings out clearly the nature of the intuitive or 
intrinsic symbol. If we must have a mode! ! Yes ; we must have 

« Ls Mettrie, Man a Mothw {Englisli tramJalion by O. C. Bussey), p. 93 

* See Chapter IX, p 417. 

* TTu Umtrst Around Vs, pp. 133-4- See for coimnents upow this passage 

Tbomas tVhJltaker, ProUgomem to a ffrw p. 46. 
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one if we are to “understand" m a certain way But tuclia 

model IS always partly fictional It is for 

end, It suddenly “breaks in our hands It sheds ' > 

a parual light In the end we must pass oyer -"‘o ''™ 

concepts and these can be expressed only 

IS this, as we shall see presently, that has 

physics But that is not the point which we 

It ithe moment It is rather that scientific “"“P'* f ^ 

we have been considering are symbols m the sen ht V 

are intuitively interpretablc It is at the P“ , 

“break in our hands” that this character 4e 

m another sense enters in This point is wher P 
intermediate world to the world of the 3 „d 

infimtely little Not only do j .f the symbolic 

mote symbolic, but the nature of the symbol 
relation changes in character This aspect of „ 

will be developed more fully in a later oon"«Uon ^ 
concerned wholly with the mouldmg of th 
sent symbolically the scientific concept 


The Saentihc Sj/mbol and the Sctentijic Concept 

**PrincipU'* and Theones of '^CoTistruction ) 


Clear thinking with regard to scientific symbolism 
until we have considered the relation of the sym 


cept 


There is much confusion on this point 


ibic 
con 
tendency 


present day thought uses the noUons oi syn' 


of>o.andco«c. 


interchangeably and thus makes all scientific W 

bohe Another view tends to confine the notion 
only one type of scientific concept and thus spe 
symbolic scientific knowledge . those 

Scientific concepts are clearly divisible into two 
which deal with things or entities and those w c 


relations The concepts of atom, electron, ether, _ and 

^ ; like those of gravitauon 


supersensible entities, concepts like those oi jjai 

entropy to relations and to rules of procedure thcon^^ 

same distinction in mind when he distinguishes be w 
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of principle and theories of construction. To the latter belong 
the theories of ether and electrons, etc.; his o^vn theory of 
relativity is a theory of principle. Now the importance of this 
distinction lies in the fact that only theories of construction are 
concerned with symbols in the sense of intuition ; the latter are 
concerned with non-intuitiblc rdations. If, then, the latter type 
of concepts be described as symbolic it can only be in a different 
sense of symbol. It is this different sense which Cassirer has in 
mind when he describes the entire tendency of science as the 
movement from theories of construction to theories of principle, 
or, as he states it, from schematism to symbolism. In his 
terminology “schematism” describes the sensuous schemes or 
models by which it is sought to represent or “picture” reality; 
“symbolism" refers to the mathematical rules or foimulas by 
which relations rather than things arc represented. The entire 
development of modem science is from substance to function; 
and understanding, in the scientific sense, or scientific intelligi- 
bility, consists solely in mathematical-logical relations.^ The 
question of the relation of symbol to concept in science may 
then perhaps be answered in the ibllowing way. The sensuous 
schemes or models with which we seek to picture the non- 
intuitiblc arc symbols of relations expressible conceptually in 
mathematical terms. The mathematical formulas (and the 
theories of principle which they express) arc symbolic of reality 
in another and more fundamental sense. Science itself is a 
symbolic form — not a picture or representation of reality but a 
symbolization of it. The sense in which this latter statement is 
true will appear if we consider the historical development of 
the symbol concept in science. To this we shall now turn. 

IV 

DEVELOPAtENT OF YhE CONCEPT OF THE SYMBOL IN PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. MATHEMATICAL SYMBOLISM 

A 

The history of scientific concepts makes it entirely clear that 
physical science began with a literal or copy theory of such con- 
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cents The outstnndmg nouons of early Greek ^aence-M 
ofAe atl, the psyche, energy, etc -all involve the ana loped 
transfer of an image from the domain of percepuon in 
nf Se imnercepuble. and in all cases there was included the 
further noOon that the image constitutes a copy 
the thing for which it stands This character of t 
concept conunues far into the „ day Modem 

part of the symbohe noOon as it f™"°X“edthe 
physical science, bcgmmng roughly ’,2, tistemo- 

?hLcter of the concepts but not the 
logical posiuon It stripped off the secondary 
lefving’^only the pnmary quahues of 
and extruded all symboU of an the 

It developed what we call the mechamcal co 
physical world But this was simply to change th ' P 
m io speak Here, too, images were taken from the peme^ ^ 
domain and projected into the *"’P'''“P“^ ’ , jmphed 
procedure the literal view of the ^aVview of the 

Until recently, then, this was the almost "^smsl 

scienhfic concept The Newtoman world view, mth j 

and celesual mechames, was accepted “ ” „,ich all 

illustrabon of scientific language and as the lOM 
types of sciennfic language should confom yenomena i» 
from the bcgmmng had been a synthesis o p j j„d 

terms of mechanics The physical properties o . ’ 

light were expressed by the same anguish them 

express the motions of a wave in fluids ® involvc^i 

there were assigned different namts to the su s . 
as a molecule of air, a corpuscle of light or ctne , 
names might be given them, however they j^^mbutc 

guished, there was assigned to all of them the co _ jn a 
of mass and inertia which is the only essentia c 
mechanical equation With this scientific i^mcturc "T® 

went a defimte conception of the nature of a P y^as 
know or fo understand a physical happemng pjodd 

equivalent to the abibty to make a mechanic P ^ natum 
or picture of it “Do wc understand a nucsconj’ 

or do we not^” asks Sir Wilham Thomson ^ miestion'^ 


not^“ asks Sir Wilham Thomson 
he replies, “appears to me to turn on 
whether we can construct a mechanical model whicn r 
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the happemng in all its parts ’*' The important point here is 
the plu^e “represents the happening in all its parts” — a clear 
egression of Ae copy notion of the scientific concept as dis 
tinguishcd from the symbohe Saentifrc understandmg or mtcl- 
hgibihty was bound up with this notion 

The great change in the notion of the saentific concept came 
with modem cIectro*dynanucs The same thinker who fint 
made possible, through his discoveries, the new electro-dynamic 
world pictures also revolutionized the theory of the scientific 
concept With him the copy theory was definitely abandoned 
The ideal of saence is no longer to picture but to predict, and 
the procedure which makes prediction possible is that we make 
for ourselves tnn/re Scktinbtldtr or Symbole of such a character 
that the necessary relations of the pictures or concepts corre- 
spond to necessary relations in the objects The function of the 
scientific concept is no longer to picture reahty but to symbolize 
it There are two aspects of this revolution which must be 
emphasized. The first of these is the changed role of the 
me^anical model m saentific knowledge and understanding, 
the second is the development of the symbohe consaousness in 
science, or of the notion of symbolism as a saentific pnnaple 

To undentand a phenomenon in nature is, m the first place, 
no longer dependent upon our ability to construct a mechamcal 
model of it The electro-dynamic theory of the field abandons 
the intuiUble model entirely More than this, the mechamcal 
models themselves arc reduced to the role of “dummies,” to 
use Eddington’s phrase “Our electrons, however we may hke 
to t alk about them, are merely phantoms, just a dummy ” It 
IS not the mechamcal models that arc required for understand- 
ing, but the mathematical formulas in which these dummies 
function Just is understood by these formulas, what 
the mathematical eifuations “say,” is another question to be 
considered latw, the pomt here is that wttb modem saence 
mathematics tends to tecome the fundamental spnboltsm 

It 13 in connection with the phenomena of bght that this 
fundamental change is particularly in evidence The corpuscular 
theory of Newton, according to which bght consists m very 

* Leeturu m AMttvIar pyjwnKS end iht Thttry of Lxgkt Balomore 1B84 
p 131 Cited by Duhem La idJm* fhyneae etc p its as illustrative of the 
earl er pos tion See also Cas rer s discuss on ed ol Vol ill d 
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smoll particles, proved untenable and gave 

latorv theory of Huyghens based upon an analogy taken irom 

perert bleTbenomena, and gtvtng nse to the " 

Ser a he substance whtch has these waves ContradtcUons 

fo" m Ihe predicates of dns hypothetical eth-^ch -Jd 

not be eliminated Physics was led ,he 

paradoxes, and aU ad hoc hwotheses 'nven ted to^solv^^^^^ 

dilRculUcs only served to lead more deeply 

Fmally there came the eleetro-dynanue theory of the held 

The charactetisuc here is that uthing? bat 

as the “field” is no longer a complex of physical S 
an expression for a system of relations y completely 
for us IS that the nouon of 'L ° ncept is 

abandoned and the enure outstanding 

changed > This change, which we 

illustrauon of the movement from „nsOTUsnBS 

illustrates also the change in the modem sjmbo ' ^ 
of science The symbol symbolues not of the 

Will become clearer when we examine the devcl p 
“language” of mathemaucs in saence 


Mathematical Sjmbobsm The **Lariguage of Ma 

So far as physical sacncc is concerned, upon 

phenomenon of nature is no longer held to e . - j formula 
intuition and intuitive symbols It is the mathe ^ 

in which the “dummies” funcUon through ' cf this 

understood In order to grasp the full of sym 

notion and its beanng upon the P aturc ofmathf 

holism, It IS necessary to consider bnefly the n 
matics and mathematical symbolism There^can . is 

that the development and refinement of scien i juathc- 

coincident with the development of the languag 
matics , , mathematics 

First of all let us consider the sense m whicn n ^ 

IS a language At the beginning the equation is ^ 

‘ For an excellent presentatwn of thi* development in detail s 
til Vol III/pp 542 ff 
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of the syllogism The difference may be expressed in this 
way Speech contains symbols that mfan s(?niething as well as 
detignalt something — m our terms, expressive as well as desig- 
natory signs ' Mathematics is a language jn signs or symbols 
M hich, in themselves^ mean nothing 

Mathematical symbols may be divided for our purposes into 
three groups (a) Signs of constant or fixed meamng such as, 
for instance, numbers 2, 7, 15 (A) Secondly, signs as repre- 
senting elementary anlhmclical operation? (+, —) 

(c) Thirdly, signs of systematic universahty, this last expressed 
by letters A 4 -B=B + A In principle, the above and similar 
formulas make possible the abandonment of language It 
required, of course, a logical calculus before relations of im- 
phcaiion could be expressed by signs, but with the above 
symbols the mam steps were taken This js the decisive step, 
namely, when U became possible to express entire mathematical 
statements without language A completely word free logical 
calculus became possible with signs which m themselves mean 
nothing In the older mathematics {of Gauss, for instance) 
intuition still remained, but in the later formahstic mathematics 
we have merely mampulation of signs It is, however, precisely 
this “symbolic” — and not the intuitive mathematics — which 
forms tile basis of modern physics * 

It IS at this point, then, that we sec the revolution in thought, 
the transformation of the symbolic consciousness of modern 
science Modern physics has not only transformed our basal 
physical conceptions, but also transformed our conception of 
the relation of these concepts or symbols to reality These 
fundamental concepts or symbols arc not capable of, nor need 
they be susceptible of, intuitive realization, and of expression 
m the natural language of intuition Its syrnbols arc in this 
sense intrinsically impenetrable and uninlcUigiblc Their 
intelligibility IS wlyallj instrumental 

In a sense pliysics has alvrays to a degree worked with such 
impenetrable hypotheses Even the classical Newtonian physics 
made use of the hypothesis of actio ad dulanSt which seemed to 

^ Cliapter I\ p 407 

* For an txctUent discu»,on of n»ailKinatica! o®'” ‘‘‘f stantlpoinl 

of ihc philosopher, set Oscar IVclier, Das Ss>ml»Ittchc »« Maihemauk, 
BUiUn Jut Dntisch* Band I, Heft 4 
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some of Newton’s eontemporanB, 

tdhpble Nevertheless m J g,ometncally 

X'mdTem.u'Tre fundamentd mo 

ever, the pieture has gradually Thj Pnp 

field, of the nineteenth and .ncressiag 

and Maitwell to the RelaUrtty not any 

degree self authenticaung formal ^ ITus reacto 

longer in their details intuitive y in ^ , character of the 

Its culmination in “"'P*'*'''' jjnvely most uitiutive 
Quantum theory, where evm the oscillation signs 

theory of Schroedingcr already operates with 

,n many dnnennond spa« ^t f„n„a ^t n™ 




tu: 

arc thus completely umniuiuu.v ^ language ' 

language of physics cannot be translatrf If it 

common sense In that case, ®“'"'' . ncal concepts or 

remains m the region of unintuitible Ifthescicn*^^ 

symbols, it can operate but it can say n ^ ^ intuioble 
attempts to communicate his concepuons i either too 

language, he inevitably says what he ocs , fjj^yuigv/bat” 

htUe or too much He even runs a grave mh me 

“untrue ” This dilemma is so real that it has i-^caoee 

to the nouon of a crisis in modem physics an 

becomes of the utmost importance when w 

question of what saence and its symbouc lo j^pgcr 

But in the second place, if scienufic become self 

mtuitibly mterpretablc m their detals, empi^i'^ 

authenUc4ting formal systenw, it is evident of 

o ft- i.._. »i1hiTTiate nouw»» 


aumenucaung loraiai — ^^tton ot vei^- 

entenon of verifiability is not the ultimate 
bdity in science Saence m its ulumate c^at,on 
1 1 *1 riTift intiiitible. and ven ^„-non 


bdity in saence Saence m its ulumarc c-ation 
beyond the observable and intuiUble, and _u*hcnticatio** 
include the notion of self authentication, an joca 

which takes place in mathematical discourse i 
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There ,s. to be sure, one furly ensy way “f 
maintain that the ideal of sacnce is the mithematical logi 

and look upon all those aspects of life and mind not expte^ 

,n this symbolic form as more or less 

for instance, as Sir James Jeans seems to hold, tnaint 

the universe is txhausUvdy analysablc in terms P , 

mattes, and onlv in so far as that analysis is earned out h «« 

science But such a solution is too simple, in tact, it see 

bTthe scry reverse of the truth To say 'hat the concept of the 

mathematical physical sciencB are *h“^ «h'oh 

able for the purposes of the biologist and Ph^' ^ 

in the face of the most obvious facB Living org 

SCIQUS minds are, to be sure, a part of natur , 

of nature by means of which their character or 

IS investigated and expressed arc certainly already raised in 

physical ' It is at this point that the P'-'h'^"’- ,„g 
our discussion of the definition of science, P 


our discussion of the definition oi science, 

There arc two possible solutions Eitherwem^ method and 
as symbolic form, with the mathematical lop jymbolsof 
exclude from science, and its form, all languag „„ and 

other types, or we -ay broaden Ae nouon of ^ 


Other types, or ^ve may broaden the ^ ^h^niatical 

include m its language and symbols those ofa jnvoKcs a 

“dramatic” kind In any case all rendition shall 

double symbolism, it is a secondiry _^-5ujeration 

call both forms scientific Let us proceed, then, o 

of this double symbolism 


The Concepts of the Living and the Mental 


The history of science presents us with a 

which has often been commented upon ” j^V means 

, .1 r .1 1- 1 Txrnreeded by me 


which has often been commented upon »»* j j hv mcam 
seen, knowledge of the physical world pro<^e e jj^cnial 
metaphors or “symbols” taken from the taken 


metaphors or “symbols” taken from the taken 

knowledge of the latter proceeded by means o 

from the bodily and physical * The manner in w ^ 

» See on this ciuwiion C E M Joad nitoiophual AspKti of Modern Snene ^ 

(Publ shed bv George Allen & Unwin Ltd ) c iVi PtoteSO"''’'^ 

* Thu paradox cal situation is described by Kemp Smi 
JJeolnt Theo^ of hnmiUdir jqi i26-«7 
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certain respects and in other respects equally inadequate to 
rei^objecfs?” He then continues “the concrete explanauon. 
no longer scienofic but metaphysical, must he “ught dong 
quite aLther path, not in the direction of intelligence, but m 

"'SfA’zS I.™ -«■ »= 

quate explanauon of msunct. nor yet again vn* Bergs 
inference that the explanation the fact of 

metaphysical concept of sympathjq but Y I 

a double symbolism and its sigmfiMnce f^jspKiSc 

think there can be no doubt Not only m „f 

phenomenon of insunct, but throughout the 
Llogical and mental desenpuons, this ppreroial 

symbohsm reigns In biology it is the source of *at porj™ 
conflict of point of view and of ^ vuium 

pressed in the opposiuon between mechamsm 
For a large number of biologists it is impossib 
truth of hfe and mind except m te^ of a of 

non mathematical symbohsm The concepuon that 

biology,” J S Haldane wntes, "embodies the concepuo^^^j^ 

life, in whatever form it may occur, occurs “ “ 'P , one 

in whjch the parts and acuons are cssenua ^ - jhor 

another and cannot be isolated wthou 

nature In the same context he makes it c ea 

essence of these wholes is to be nf teleology 

course, a form of teleology, although not the ^ 

which necessitates a conscious agent adapting am 

sciously desired end The important point, owe > 

present purpose is that only by such nomenc a r ^ 

of a teleological symbohsm — can the nature o 

■expressed r u i trv and die 

This question of the nomenclature of bio further 

character of its symbohsm, is so important as^^o req 

* Crealm Evolutton (English translalion), p 175 ^ 

* The Setmea and Philot^hji (fi^ord Lectans), p 9^ ouo 

fcssor Haldanes son J B S Haldane, vfhilc of thoe foP®*®' 

cannot be reduced to the physical and lecogmzmg that Ji^ues that 
reabty cannot be expressed m the symbolism of natural ^ gee 

can work with any other symbols than the s Tht 

connection his recent book Th Cauits Evolutton J VnOwJedS* 

w^Aifaf Bant of Btalogy also goes mto the problems of biologic 
Joseph Needl^n Orrfer and Ltft espeosiBy Chapter I 
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present tint it has its own language and its own tl'd'"'*"' 
syXl Tins situation ,s affirmed by Professor George B.rU ff 
Hn artirlc contained tn the volume, Sa..ce and “ 

when he says each setence represents a distinct level and caA 
Tevel i7a Ltural one in the sense that it possesses its ow 
special fundamental intuitive language } Jels ” 

completely independent of that used th^h" kvds^ 
The only rational view, he holds, is to regar -t,3nisis 

lanng coordinate reality ” The usue between 
and the Neo vitahsts in biology is then, 
point of view, an issue between two W® ® , ,5 „ally 

forms of symbols What the opponent of the 
saying is that the level of the living possesses lU 
langtfage” which, if not “eompletely ■"dependen "f tW 
the phOcal level, certainly eannot be ^ by 

lanwage Biology has its own nomenclature becau y » 
Tc me of that nomenclature can the nature of the living 
expressed 


Tha Doable Symbolum in the Domam of the Mental 

What IS true of the living is aJoTtlon ted out 

mental or the conscious This, as Lloyd S ^ 5 Mind 
convincingly, can be expressed only in dramau „„lrc 

or consciousness is the centre of drama to be 

of values In this sense the “soul” is, as J[ ,,t.. things 
‘ understood” and not pnmanly to be desenbw 
1 he only intelligible language here is the ’ s out 

only adequate symbolism the type of symbol ^ 
of that language If biology has its special ^ |,as its 

embodies a certain conception of hfe, so psyc 
nomenclature which embodies a certain edneep ^j^olc lU 
If the former embodies the conception of embod‘^ 

which all the parts are necessarily related, the a 
the notion of consciousness as a centre of meanings ^ 

But here, again, we have the problem except 

If we insist that science cannot work with any 
the physic^ or with any symbols except the m 
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logical, then we must conclude that the mental cannot be 
“expressed “ 

The issue here presented in the form of problems of language 
and symbolism will be readily rect^ized as the basal philo- 
sophical problem in psychology to-day. Corresponding to the 
issue of mechanism versus Neo-vitalism in biology^ is the issue 
between behaviouristic and all non-bchaviouristic psychologies 
of whatever kind. From the standpoint of science and its 
methodology, behawourism is essentially the assertion that there 
is no scientific language except the physical and no scientific 
symbol except the mathematical-physical. What the opponent 
of behaviourism is really saying is that the level of the mental 
possesses its own intuitive language, which, if not wholly inde- 
pendent of the phj'sical, cannot be translated into physical 
language. Psychology has its own nomenclature because only 
by the use of that nomenclature can the nature of the mental 
be expressed.^ This is what the anti-bchaviounst means when 
he says that even the arguments designed to make consciousness 
supei^uous presuppose that we know what consciousness is, 
and that we have language in terms of which that knowledge 
may be expressed. If, as Laird says, anyone who denies this 
is beyond the pale of argument, what is really meant is that 
the denial places the one who denies outside the realm of 
inlclligifalc discourse.* 

The importance of this problem of a double symbolism in 
science is two-fold. There is, of course, first the very significant 
question whether the real nature of the living and the mental 
can be expressed in any other than dramatic nomenclature, 
whether, in other ^vords, these aspects of reality can be expressed 
at all in “physical” or mathematical language and their 
symbolic forms. But there is a second, and m a sense much more 

a^vare that there are those vho call tbenisrhes b^aviounsts, such as McDougall, 
^vho do not profess thEs extreme fonn. Quite apart from the question whether 
anything is gamed by the use of the term behaviounstn when it does not involve 
this principle, certainly behaviourism, from a meialogical standpoint, means this. 
It IS bound up with the notion of **i^‘sical language"~with the idea that only 
propositions which refer to sensuously obsrnraWe entities are wipincoll) tenfiable 
and, therefore, that only such proposiuons can enter into science 

* For a fuller discussion of this etuiec subject, sec my study of the conditions of 
intelligibility and intelligible discourse. The InttllxgthU U’orlJ, Chapter V, especially 
Section IV, one of those conditions being the beeping of the ca tego^es of the hung 
and the mental intact 
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important quettion-namcly, whether both symbolistns belong 
to the language of ecienee. It is not a question of there bmg 
two languages and a double symbohsm. That is 
matter offact. Nor is there any qumtion of both bang mcks^ 
for any adequate rendering of reahty. That also is a mat 
fact. The issue is merely whether both symbohsms are par^ o 
the language of science. Whatever answer be pven to m 
questioiTthe impUcations are far-reaching and have M i 
portant bearing upon the question of ^1“* 

Icience has hut one symbolic form, the tnathemahcrf-l^^, 
then obviously it says very much less ™ 

significantly than if it has the double symbolism. The 
lavage I developed the less it reaUy says. 
hand, science uses also dramatic language ‘ 
which develop from that language, then it says ''"Y ™ (., 5 j 

and speaks much more significantly from ^5 

philosophy of Ufc. To these problems we ’"2^ “aoa 
sequel. For the moment, however, we mint turn 
of the interpretation of the scientific symbol. H“vmg « ™ ^ 
the nature of scientific symbols we must pass to th p 
and theories of their interpretation. 


VI 

INTERPRETATION OF THE SClENTinC SYMBOL. MEANIN 
INTERPRETATION IN SCIENCE 

A 

The notion of symbolism as a scientific principle h^ ^ern 
been defined as the recognition, on the part o .g^ent, 
scientific consciousness, that, paraphrasing Kan of 

scientific concepts, formerly reckoned as copies 
reality, arc now to be reckoned mostly as symbo , 
scientific knowledge is, in large part,^ i « Mth h 
knowledge. The establishment of this principle t^Is; 

immediately the problem of the interpretation of cs 
in other words, the determination of what the scien 

It has been our contention all along that the 
but “a special chapter in the symbolizing activity 
and that, consequently, the principles of symbolism, 
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oped for symbols in general, apply in pnnciple to saentific 
symbols also This is true, but as we have also pointed out, 
true only in the most general way The fundament^ differences 
between the aesthetic or poetic symbol, on the one hand, and 
the saentific, on the other, mean necessarily differences in the 
nature and methods of interpretation 
It IS customary to distinguish between two meanings of inter- 
pretation m sacnce The first is a hmitcd technical meaning 
A question of interpretation in this sense arises whenever we 
have the problem of what a scientific concept or construct 
means, that is, whether it stands for or refers to some eiastent, 
although umntuitible, object or entity, or whether it is merely 
a dummy functioning in a mathcmabcal equation In view of 
the fact that such physical concepts or formulas represent 
operations or formal logical properties, it is a real problem in 
the philosophy of science how far we may go in the * free 
rendering” of such concepts, in other words, how far we may 
substitute for these non intuitible concepts intuitible entitle — 
whether, and in what sense, the atom, the electron, or the 
quanta exut This we may desenbe as the expansion oreluada 
tion of the saentific symbol concept But there is also a second 
meaning to interpretation m saence To the limited more 
techmeal meamng must be added a more general philosophical 
sigmficance Interpretation involves the bnnging back of the 
concepts or formulas of sacnce to the immediate experience 
from which they started and the determination of the degree 
to which these concepts express or represent the reality ex- 
perienced , but in so doing wc inevitably interpret and evaluate 
the saentific as a way of expressmg or representing the reality 
This may be described as the interpretation of science as sym 
bolic form, as a way of rendenng reality Another way of 
■expitsfb'jTig ■varne \Viing *e> to a-ay ‘inA wAcrpiiVitowri Wi •iViA 
second sense is the determination of the ontological import of 
the symbolism 

B 

Expansion of the SewnUfe Symbol 

We have said that interpretation m the first sense is not easily 
separable from interpretation in the second sense This is 
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Dccuharly true m the rase of the scicnt,r.c symbol, for the reason 
That the expansion of the meaning of a symbol is boun p 
ul the qLtion of theories of scientific symbolism If, fo 
nstance Te hold the operational theory, that the seientife 
concept ’is synonomous with the corresponding set ““ 

r^tL expansion of that symbol will " 

tions The discussion of this problem will then m'° 
question of the thcones of the «.ent.ficjmbol To 
ivc shall presently turn It is nracssary, . i thcones 
bnefiy upon the scientific procedures out of which thes 

*’T.fch™actens,ic of all types of symbols thaun ‘'.e oserf 

the symbol concept the judgment exerenes “ 

first Ipplvmg the concept to the object 

then applying the mere rule of reflection “P° 

a quite different object of which the ^ts' J symtMht''* w 

The similarity between the symtol and „ ,h,ngs, 

therefore simjlaritym the wiy of rcnwting up ^ general 

m other words, a common rule of °P'''“ , j^pansion 

character of expansion of symbols appliB also P 

of the scientific symbol In the case of the 

however, the notion of a rule “P '’P"'"'”" J] uredictioii i f 

meaning, namely, that expressed by the P''”“’ J, tl' 

future happenings, control of phenomena or 

objective of science may be defined to be ‘ ' nlhel 

generally, two theoncs of the expansion of a semnu ' 

namely, the operational and the modified "^“PJ ,i,corv 

laltcr being also dcscnbablc as the partial represe 

Let us examine them m turn 


C 

rie Operational Theotjf of the ScienUf*: 

Ilic opcrjiioml tJicor> begins with the amipi' ft 

pl\)sicxl concepts, such, for instance, as Icngt », " 
buch concepts 5i>'s Hndgman arc ‘sjnonomous 
corresponding set of operations * Tlic 
instance, invoUes as much as and nothing mire > ^ p, ^ 

' Ct aptrr p *f ^t-^rrn 
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of operations by wliich the length is determined. The significant 
thing here is the as much as and nothing more than ; there is nothing 
more to the scientific concept than the operations or actions for 
which it stands. Let us apply this notion to the constructions of 
physics or the symbol concepts in the proper sense. As “length** 
is a sign for certain operations, so the persistent particles of 
physical science or any other such ideal construct are in similar 
fashion merely synonymous with more complicated sets of 
operations. The meanings of such symbols are the mathematical 
operations; in any other sense they are “just dummies.” 

It must be admitted that both the present procedures of 
physical science and the character of the symbols with which 
it has been operating make the theory exceedingly plausible. 
A succession of hypotheses, both unintuiuble and contradictory 
— which are nevertheless fruitful — has not only Jed to the 
abandonment of the copy theory, but to an o\eiwheIming 
impression U\at the symbol docs not rejiresent m any fashion 
whatsoe\'er. Further, as the hypotheses of modem ph)'sics have 
become increasingly impenetrable and its constructs, when 
translated into ordinary intuitible language, ever more dis- 
concerting, the essence of science seems to be merely prediction 
and control. AU “this inhuman hypothesis, this knowledge at 
odds with the knower, seems, nevertheless, to leave behind an 
increasing store of facts. It is these that are science; all the rest 
is moonshine.”* 

1 Bri<tgTnan’s ailment again 5 t the liKral chararter of mKhanism, faund on 
page 49, illustrates the point at issue “An examination of specific proposed 
mechanisms,” he tells us, “will show that most mechanisms are more complicated 
than the simple physical phenomenon which they arc intented to explain, in 
that they have more independently variaWe attributes than the phenomenon has 
yxt been prosed to have An example o afforded by the mcchankal models 
invented to Tacilitace the study of the properiics of simple inductive electrical 
circuiu nie great number of such models u sufHaent indication of ihcir possible 
infinite number (Poi'ncar^;. But if the mechanism has more independently variable 
atenbutes than the or^n^ phenomenon, it u obvious that the question is without 
meaning whether the mechanism w the real one or not, for m the mechanism 
there must be simple motions or combinations of motions which have no counter- 
part in features of the original phenomenon as yet discoverwl Obviously, then, the 
operations do not exist by which we may set up a one to one coTtespoiidcnce 
between the properties of a mechanism and the natural phenomenon and the 
question of realty has no meaning ’* He concludes that such a mechanism is a 
useful tool of thought, but IS to be regarded nomorc seriously than is any mnemonic 
device or any other artifice by which a man forces his mmd to give him better 
service. % 
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The Relational Theeny: Partial Representation 

The difficulties which we have found in the operational theory 
of the scientific symbol arc not unlike those which inhere in 
the purely emotive theory of the poetic symbol. As it is unintel- 
ligible to speak of taking up proper emotional attitudes towards 
objects unless the symbol gives us some knowledge of the nature 
of the object, so it seems unintelligible to say that we can 
operate intelligently with certain signs without their being in 
any way expressive of the intrinsic nature of the objects on 
which we operate. It is this difficulty which, in part, at least, 
gives rise to the second theory which 1 have described as the 
relational theory. 

This interpretation of the scientific symbol is, on the whole, 
the most generally accepted in modem science and philosophy. 
It has already been stated in our discussion of symbolic repre- 
sentation as distinguished from the notion of a picture. Accord- 
ing to this view scientific concepts or symbols are related to 
reality as the notes of the symphony to the symphony itself. 
•There is resemblance here, but it is a resemblance of structure, 
or of relations ; a resemblance such that when you know the 
rules you can infer the music from the score and the score from 
the music.' The symbol is like the thing symbolized, but only 
in certain limited respects. We naturally represent the world 
pictorially, that is, we imagine that what goes on is more or 
less like what we sec. But in point of fact, this likeness can only 
extend to certain formal logical properties, so that all we know 
is certain general characteristics of its changes. 

This view is, I repeat, the commonly accepted theory. 
According to "Cassirer, it represents the essenhai scientibc stand- 
point to-day. Using the three stages of the development of the 
theory of light, already quoted, as an illustration, he concludes 

fact, which he recognizes opLdtIy, that science generally is jtUl under the 
dominance of a representative theory of the scientific concept, he can reply only 
by su^esting that the saendsts themselves do not understand their o%vn method 
and Its implications of course, u pomilei but surely the only source of 

information we have of the scientific consciousness and the meaning of its 
procures o the saenlists tbemselves {PaUahed by George Allen Unwin Ltd.). 

» Chapter VII, p 
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.hat “phys.cs has finally abandoned the -ahty of descnpuon 

SlTcCTeTchratm- 

Sr.o a syxnbohsm of pnncples Phys.cs .s 
Lger immediately with Uie “^“1^ ‘’““^cy m ^Bcanoa 
structure and its formal characters -nr^mtanon The 

has conquered the tendency to intuitive 
synthesis which is possible through „hcns.on 

relauon has shown Itself more then 

in terms of objects and things Order and relation have, 
become the basal concepts of physics j 

Now there can be little quesUon. I ,,t„al 

theory of the scientific symbol is much Uist 

working assumpUons ofsaence ^ theory-no 

It IS a more adequate theo^ \“^c"v°^Ments the happening 
longer tenable— of the model which P , YVe can pre- 
m 111 Its parts.” for one of partial 

diet and control because the nectary r _,ciurcd or 5)® 
are in constant rclaUon to the relauons m * P , No more 

bolized objects But.his dieory has its o'™ X“„iy .fiie 
than the operauonal theory does it app y 
include in science the symbolism 0PP'‘“H .. „ces ' do not 
The languages of the biological and on™”' ' ,o«inis 

strive merely towards a “symbohsm o re a > ,niportant u 

one of things and auhviUes But even 

the followang consideration According , concerned 

in Its 1*0/ form is, as Cassirer says, no long 
with the actual but only with its structur 

characters _ m 

The position I am charactenzmg is often sta jy lO 

mg way ‘Intelligibility m science consis^ j 5 

necessary connections The fact is j-c of scic"^^ 

therefore intelligible - In "'h™ a relaUo"d 


therciore mtciugiuiu ‘i^ -s « 

as symbohe form is Z l^creL wholes of^>n 


as symuuuu lUim, aa . VUIIUIW- - 

structure lyith abstraction from the ^oncre ' 5ort 

• - -t - intelligibility oi a 


tuiUon Now, that this gives intelligibility oi ^ 
cannot be denied The operational theory .^ate “ 

concept of intelligibility (m so far as we can op 


> DuPhtlosophudtrSjfnMisthenFormin Vol lH P 54^ 

L. S Stebbfng cit , P 39^ 
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VII 

SYMBOLISM AS A saENTIPIC PRINCIPLE SCIENCE AS 
SYMBOUC FORM 

A 

We have now exanuned two outstanding theones of the 
^bol BoUi have their difficulues. but bo* a^nd to 
Tthe significant thing for our J,o the 

scientific knowledge is largely s^bohe Ica^ “ 

discussion of interpretation in the second sens^J-ely, ^ ^ 
evaluation of science as symbohe fonn, or y 

'ThetgSuLng IS that scientific knowled^.^^^^^^^ 

part symbohe knowledge What, then, does t s 
means, as we are told over and over deniable 

Eddmg'ton, a Weyl and aR^jb-that to a„ mc^^^ 
degree our concepts of the physical world “ , ,1,5 m- 

the knowledge which they give sf"bohc_ Some draw 
ference, as does for instance Weyl, that ssienc 
ideaUsm that this its objecuve world is " nbjeon 

propounded (like a probleni to be solved) ^ 

stnicted only by symbols For myself I dtaw 

quences as does Weyl, but these are not neces ry 
argument AU that is necessary is the accept^ 
as a scientific principle, namely, that the obj 
be knovm only symbohcally Otherwise , ’ /• -j^—onc 

that science is a symbohe form, like other symbo to 

way of apprehending and expressing the world m 
other ways of apprehending and expressing it - ^^ence 

It IS immediately clear that in this a tjiat the 

noUons of far-reachmg import are involved in 
objective world of science is constructed an " » 

immediately the question of what is given ^ 

symbohcally — ^in other words, the distinctmn e 
and non»symbolic knowledge in saence ^ ^be or of 

physical science gives us a “construcUon” of the -jverse 

the “universe,” even though it be only of the wor 

» Mtttd md Xatwe, 1923 P S^f 
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reasonable requirement can be fu™'“ ^stance the Count) 

^Lre7y:T.t^Cr^be^Pe;he’more^ 
it goes, IS not adequate for picturing 

physics Is concerned The inconccita y gr ■ j>;„stoni 3 n 

feiLbly small arc both beyond i s ‘ a 

M-orld view IS then, even from the vliole" ofpMste. 

literal but a symbolic reprmentation of the whole 
Moreover-and this is no less an important ^,i<,„. 

-the larger the svholc owm -Ji Stcttri'cne; 

This is true even of the whole of phy sics •. of 

it becomes doubly true when for the u philosopher- 

physics, we substitute uniscrse in the sense of ih p 
!n Ihe sum total of reality-thc f Here it h '>■' 

Let us consider, then, the whole P ^ .j,,, ore bey owl 

inconecis ably great and the , symbolically ari 

our ken and can be express^. „e are lolil' 

never literally. The discoveries of modem d 

hasc not only given nesv content to our c.xi g questiea 
concepts, but have placed that r"™'P™lV“fbre„^eatoi 

and remade it. Even our concepts themselves 11 jp.„qniti<rt 

as appropriate to moderate dirncnsions on y. Copcraitan 
of this fact constitutes, as Reichcnbach say , pt 

crisis of our time.* This crisis c-xpreses .-Hits be 

fact that the basic concepts of science rnu jiiire'’ 

changed (as in the change of our notions of space „ 

the theory of relativity), but m the still 

which wchavcalrcadyreferred—thcdifriculty . ,icall) . 

concepts, which are really .ppi'mini'"' 

the language of common sense and ofordin ry 

for ihe Advantmwnt of Samrf, Ab^f«»p **>34 ” Scfijon IV in 

(Publuhnl bf Cwrrr AHm & Un^in Lid ), 
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symbolic knowledge. But no! These parables are the drapery 
of the ‘‘mathematical symbols,** When a statement such as this 
is thought out all scientific knowledge is dissolved into symbol- 
ism and the distinction between symbolic and non-symbolic 
knowledge vanishes. There is, it need not be insisted, a real 
difficulty here. It may indeed be true that, as Weyl says, our 
objective world is a construction and can only be constructed 
by symbols, but there must be something to be constructed. 
What is this “something,** and is this something dcscribablc as 
knowledge? 

The problem here evidently involves the further question of 
whit propositions in science have literal significance. Is there 
any literal knowledge in science, and if so, what is it? It would 
seem that the answer to this question would be obvious. The 
ordinary factual propositions of science, the judgments of per- 
ception of quantitative and causal relations, empirical gene^- 
zations, it would ordinarily be maintained, have literal signifi- 
cance and give literal knowledge, whereas the conceptual 
structures in terms of which they are interpreted, themselves 
not sensuously intuicible, are symbolic. This was apparently 
Kant’s answer, or at least the answer implied when he dis- 
tinguished between examples of knowledge of the pure under- 
standing and examples of symbolic knowledge in science. 
Apparently also it was the necessary implication of the New- 
toman world view which constituted the background of Kant’s 
thought. 

This answer, although apparently obvious, contains diffi- 
culties; at least it is not satisfactory to modem science. It is 
precisely the demal of literal significance to what Newton and 
Kant thought of as literal which constitutes one of its chief 
tendencies. Even the categories, such as substance and cause, 
which seem necessary to the expression of cmpmcal matter of 
fact, are extrudcij as “anthropomorphic” and are, if significant 
at all, significant only as symbol. What, then, is left as the wholly 
non-symbolic clement in scientific knowledge? Apparently only 
the sense data. themselves or the flux of sensation.*^ In other 
words, the “objeedve world” of science “is not given but only 

^ Qa« of the most contutent exprcuiom of this view u that of Vaihia^, cp. 
nt , p 39 knowledge which goes beyond simple succession and coexistence u 
symbolic Even the categoties are ficoom (Chapter XXXVl) ** 
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statement of Jeans with which wc started In the first place, if 
our knowledge of the external world consists exclusively in 
numbers, and if our mathematical formulas are themselves 
symbols, then science gives us nolhtng but symbolic knowledge 
But there are further difficulties For really when one considers 
It, our knowledge cannot be exclusively in numbers, for 
numbers of themselves say nothing This is tacitly admitted by 
Jeans lumself, for it is the parables (non-mathematical symbols) 
which are necessary to make nature “comprehensible “ Is not 
comprehensibility a part of knowledge^ One might with jmticc 
say that it is only m the parables that anything intelligible is 
really said The mathematical formula must be interpreted, 
otherwise it is meaningless This is pre eminently true of the 
cosmological propositions ofsciencc Cosmological discourse can 
never be merely mathematical There is a great gap between 
the mathematics of the law of increasing entropy and the pro- 
position that the umverse is running down, but it is only in the 
latter dramatic and “fabulous'* form that anything significant is 
really said 


D 

Symbolic Truth The Kolion of Venfeahon tn Scierue 

Science, it is said, is venfiable and communicable knowledge 
Venfiablc means here, moreover, venfiable m the sense of the 
empincal entenon The assertions of science which have literal 
sigmficance have this significance precisely because they have 
reference to entities which arc immediately observable or 
intuitible The factual assertions, such as that acid turns litmus 
paper red, are venfiable directly, and other assertions, m so far 
as they arc part of the body ofsciencc, venfiable indirectly This 
v/j/i/OT. 'wAiteM'j 'wsxts. wiSRwahb) 'kxB. fex *hit, 
generalizations of saence From these gcncrabzations may be 
predicted consequences which can be confirmed by just such 
obscr/able happenings or facts But the developnient of the 
symbolisms of modem physics has radically changed the situa- 
tion in certain respects In the first place, venfication m many 
cases has become increasingly more and more indirect — that is, 
“between the given facts and the pnnciple he the most compli- 
cated theoretical arguments ” In the second place,? the con- 
s 
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theoretical a^;uments,” but the nature of these arguments is 
not always realized. The development of modem physics, we 
found, “presents to an increasing degree self-authenticating 
formal systems which are no longer intuitible in their details.”' 
Now this means, if it means anything, that verification in 
modem physics consists no longer wholly, if indeed primarily, 
in reference to intuitible entities, but rather in the inner con- 
sistency of formal mathematicjil systems. This view, which 
Cassirer accepts, does not, he is careful to point out, signify that 
sdence abandons sense experience. Science starts from ob- 
servable objects and is not content until it deduces from its 
concepts or theories objects and events which can be observed. 
Without this connection with sense, however remote, there is no 
verification. But in so far as these formal structures, as 
structures, arc themselves not referable to sense, their truth is 
not determinable by the empirical criterion, but consists in 
their self-authenticating character.® 

This, then, is the general character of the indirect verification 
of a scientific symbol. It is necessary to apply it now to different 
types of symbol. We have already distinguished between 
theories of construction and theories of principle, and found 
the ordinary symbols of physics to fall under the former. Let us 
develop this point more fully. H. Margenau, a physicist, dis- 
tinguishes between three classes of constructs or symbols in 
physics, namely, (a) the “sensible” or anschaulich of which the 
physical models are examples; (b) the “pseudo-sensible,” 
which includes atoms and electrons and many similar entities ; 
(c) a class wluch he describes as “abstract,” which are “wholly 
insensible.” Quantum mechanics actually replaces the electron 
and any other physical system by an abstract construct of this 
sort.® 

* P. 593 

* op ai , VoL II, ^p. 533 S, See «bo oo tius point, Pteire Duhem, Lt th/oru 

sort eijit tt sa stntctmi Pam, tpoS, pp 345 AT. and s6g ft 

* H. Margenau, "Methodology of MMenr Physica," Phda^hjs of Scurtce, 
Vol II, No* I and i (January and Apnl, 1935) TTiu 1* an jniportant study of 
the phiJoaophical problems set by tbe developments of moddn pbysia 

Professor Margenau recognizes symbolism as a saeutdic pnnaple m physics 
and the problem of the "ontological status'* of its lymbohc constructs He adopts 
the partial correspondence theory of symbols, the constructs of physics correspond 
with the perceptible world, but the c o r i espoodence is not a one to one corre- 
spondence. The world of physics has, be bolds, retained its conaaiuon with the 
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theoretical arguments,” hut the nature of these arguments is 
not always realized. The development of modem physics, we 
found, “presents to an increasing degree self-authenticating 
formal systems which are no longer intuitible in their details.”' 
Now this means, if it means anything, that verification in 
modem physics consists no longer wholly, if indeed primarily, 
in reference to intuitible entities, but rather in the inner con- 
sistency of formal mathematical systems. This view, which 
Cassirer accepts, does not, he is careful to point out, signily that 
science abandons sense experience. Science starts from ob- 
servable objects and is not content until it deduces from its 
concepts or theories objects and events which can be observed. 
Without this connection with sense, however remote, there is no 
verification. But in so far as these formal stmetures, as 
structures, are themselves not referable to sense, their truth is 
not determinable by the empirical criterion, but consists in 
their self-authenticating character.* 

This, then, is the general character of the indirect verification 
of a scientific symbol. It is necessary to apply it now to difierent 
types of symbol. We have already distinguished between 
theories of construction and theories of principle, and found 
the ordinary symbols of ph)'sics to fall under the former. Let us 
develop this point more fully. H. Margenau, a physicist, dis- 
tinguishes between three classes of constructs or symbols in 
physics, namely, (a) the “sensible” or anschauUck of which the 
physical modds arc examples; (i) the “pseudo-sensible,” 
wMch indudes atoms and dectrons and many similar entities ; 
(r) a dass which he describes as “abstract,” which are “wholly 
insensible.” Quantum mechanics actually replaces the dectron 
any other physical system by an abstract construct of this 
sort.* 

’ P 523 

* op eti, Vol JI, £>p. 533 fT. See abo on tbis point, Pierre Dubem, Lf th/oru 
physi^, son eijtt tt sa stneture Pans, 1906, pp 345 ff and 369 ff 

• H. Margenau, “Methodology of M^em Physics,” P/iiIesopAji of Saenct, 
Vol 11 , Nos I and a (January and April, 1935). ‘riiu is an nn^rtant study of 
the philoaopbical problems set by the developmenis of modehi physics 

Professor Ktargenau recognizes lymbolum as a scientific pnnaple in physics 
and the problem of the “ontological status” of its symbolic constructs He adopo 
(he partial correspondence theory of symbols, the constructs of physics correspond 
with the perceptible world, but the c o r r espondence is not a one to one corre* 
spoodence. The world of physics has, he holds, retained its conn-Stion with the 
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spondence with nature much in the same way as the previous 
sensible and pseudo-sensihle constructs, and the resulting 
system of exphnation is just as satisfactory and proper to the 
physiast as any other ** It is the legitimacy of these symbols 
and the way in which they arc verified that constitutes the 
epistemological or methodological question here Evidently 
verification here is even more indirect than in the preceding 
rases Between the “facts” and the construct he the most com 
plicated theoretical arguments, and these arguments are mathe- 
matical The question now becomes this whether the symbols 
employed in these mathematical formulas represent existential 
dita or whether they are to be taken as merely expressions of 
the “mathematical sense functions of consciousness,” to use the 
terms of a modem physicist’ In other words, what is the 
“meaning ’ of the mathematical symbols called Hamiltonian 
momentum operators’ Professor Margenau replies that “this 
question is no more embarrassing than that as to the meamng 
of imperceptibly small particles, neither construct being part of 
nature although both are essentials of the physical universe ** 
Although not any more embarrassing to the physicist, there is 
still a difference m status here which is significant for the present 
discussion 

Wc may, perhaps, admit that m principle there is no funda- 
mental difference between the vcnfication of the two types of 
symbols in the methodology of the physicist Both equally are 
not parts of the spatio-temporal world, although both are essen- 
tial to the physical unncnc But it docs not seem — to the present 
writer, at least — that verification is quite the same thmg in 
the two cases — that, in other words, the sentences in which the 
abstract concepts occur can be translated into sentences which 
have reference to sense contents in quite the same way as the 
sentnDfJis- wbink cnoiaux thn sejasihln and. ^sfuidn-sensible 
symbols Vcnfication of the abstract symbol seems to he more 
definitely in the mathematical processes themselves I must 
explicitly disavow competence in this field — a fieId,,however, in 
which there seems to be some uncertainty among the physicists 
themselves, wlio appear, to the layman at least, to be far from 
clear on these points* — but if our analysis thus far is sound, it 

* It udifHcuIt to find out at u the real situation in ph)-3ical soence in respect 
to this matter of verification Thus in the recent book, T7it Evoli^iion if Physus, 
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degree to which the hypothesis m question fits into our accepted 
notions of rationality or intelligibility— is involved The refusal 
of the scientist, even to take into consideration the possibihty 
that the single ease which is crucial in his vcnfication might be 
an acadent because of its absurdity, signifies that the con- 
firmation of an hypothesis takes place within a umverse of 
discourse conditioned m its very character and constitution 
by mutually acknowledged assumptions as to rationahty and 
intelligibility Even in physical sacncc truth and intelligibility 
tend to coinadc * 

These views of the saentific symbol and of its vcnfiabihty 
have sigmficance not only for the philosophy of science, but 
even more for our entire theory of symbolism In an earher 
context we distinguished between the truth of a symbol and 
symbolic truth The truth of the symbol, “the value of a scientific 
construct for explanation,” bears no relation to its mode of 
existence Vcnfication of propositions in which these symbols 
occur does not involve demonstration of the existence of anv 
referends of the symbols in the sense of any specific mode of 
existence On the other hand, these symbols or constructs arc 
necessary for comprehensibility and intelligibility As con- 
structs, they share in the character of all symbols, namely, that 
they arc conditioned by community of subjective form and arc 
“true” for our type of consciousness The pseudo-sensiblc 
symbols — the atoms and electrons "with which we drape our 
mathematical symbols"— do not belong to nature but to tlic 
"parables wth which we seek to make nature comprehensible ” 
This comprehensibility or intelligibility is in pnnaple as much 
determined by community of subjective form as is the intelligi- 
bility of any other type of symbol 

These considerations become of spcaal significance when wc 
examine the cosmolo® cal proposiUons of sacncc It is commonly 
supposed that between these and the ordinary empmail 
generalizations of sacncc there is a dificrcncc mer^y of degree 
and not, so to speak, of kind This is, I think, a misunderstand- 
ing It IS not only true of phj’sical wholes, that the greater the 
whole the more symbolic the representation, but it is also true 
that the symbolic representation of the physical umverse as a 
tofthty IS rcKted to it in a difTcicnt way — and, if m any sense 
• SecChapttr* **' “ -oer 
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vin 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SaENCE WHAT SCIENCE REALLY “SAYs’* 

A 

A common expression is “saence tells us,” so and so It tells 
■us, or IS supposed to tell us, certain facts about individual 
happenings or events, about certain ”Jaws” which “govern” 
the happenings or events, and certain things about the world 
or cosmos, for instance that it evolves or is runmng down, etc 
But what It really tells us depends very much upon what we 
think saence is If we take the operational view of science it 
tells us very little, it merely operates If we take the mathe- 
matical-logical view, it tells us something — namely, that the 
world IS a complex of relations, but that is far inde^ from the 
things which it is supposed to tell us Thus we have the 
problem of what saence says, or more specifically, what it 
really says It is generally recognized that popularizations of 
science say a great deal more than real science would dare to 
say and often constitute a veritable misrepresentation of the 
actual situation Bertrand Russell has desenbed this situation 
vividly and even goes so far as to say that the more science 
develops the Jess it actually says ' This is pre-eminently true 
in the physical sacnces, m which it becomes increasingly 
difficult to translate the umniuitiblc hypotheses and symbols 
with which It works into intuiUble language In any case, 
science cannot be taken at its face value What it says superfcially 
js not always what it says fundamentally 

B 

TAe ffigAer Cuiictsm of Science 

W e come, then, to what is known as the philosophy of science The 
philosophy of science may, I think, be adequately defined m 
the following wa) It investigates the nature of the "sacntific” 
“way of knowing” and cviluafcs its pronouncements upon the 
cosmos and upon the place of life and mind m the cosmos 
I 77i 4 Outlook of Sarnee p 74 f (PuUuhed m Great Bnuui by George Alien &. 
Unwin Ltd under ihc lille of SfwO Pc 
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import of saentific concepts and symbols, or the import for 
philosophy of the scientific "world picture " In this sense it 
corresponds, therefore, to the problem of what poetry really 
says, or the significance of poetry as symbolic form In following 
out this problem it ^vlll then be useful, as m the former case, to 
distinguish between what saence says explicitly and what it 
says impliatly 

C 

What Sextnee Says Exphntly 

Saence says a great variety of things exphatly It tells us that 
gold IS a metal and that its speafic gravity is so and so It tells 
us that aad turns blue htmus paper r^, that oxygen and 
hydrogen in certain proportions (HjO) become water These 
are statements of "fact" and are representauve of hkc state- 
ments in all the different sciences A second class of exphat 
assertions are empirical generalizations of wider gencridity 
Even statements of fact in the sense of the preceding illustrations 
are empmcai generabzations, for the reason that no statement 
of fact IS possible which does not include the universal in one 
of the stages of its development But the tendency of science u 
to ever wider and wider generabzations, to the determination 
of fonnulas applicable to "everything that happens" — in other 
words, to become cosmological in characlcr This third class, 
as we have already pointed out, differs sigmficantly from the 
other two types, and since U is these that have the most beanng 
upon the problems of the philosophy of saence, it is with these 
that \ic arc chiefly concerned 

All explicit statements of saence are of the three preceding 
types For the purpose of simplification we may reduce them 
to two assertions of the nature of cmpuncal generalizations and 
assfirtjona ahnut muqj nt whnlfti and. ukunatclY ^tbout the cosmos 
as the whole of redity The question then is, whether these 
assertions say what they seem to say 

The self cnticism of saence of which we haye spoken is 
inclined to say that in both these types of statements, saence 
docs not really say what it actually means In the fust type it 
actually says ^at the aad iurw the blue htmus paper red, that 
the elements oxygen and hydrogen, mixed in certain proportions, 
become water Modem saence tends to become cnacal of this 
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science, but nowhere more so than m connection with its 
cosmologicil propositions Here the question of what they 
really say is of special importance 

D 

Cosmological Propostlions 

A large pari of science — and that the most interesting and 
significant — consists in propositions of this type All the special 
sciences cKtm to make propositions about wholes which them 
sel\ es can never be known m the sense of the empirical entenon 
ofvenfiabihty 

This IS true m both the historical and the generalizing 
sciences We cannot talk history without talbng about peoples 
as wholes, about cultures, and epochs, and, as Trocltsch, m 
his Histonsmus^ has made clear, we cannot ha\e history without 
discourse about these metempmeal wholes It is a common 
place of present day methodology of history that one of the 
conditions of historical judgments or propositions is the as 
sumption of a (ompkUd stites of tvenls, although in the nature of 
the case no such completed senes 1$ empincally given And this 
IS true of natural history no less than human No theory of 
evolution can be constructed which does not contain such 
propositions The fundamental problems of biology arc all 
metaphysical in this sense 

But there are also the getierahzing sciences, and it is with these 
thit we are chiefly concerned They also make propositions 
about metempmeal wholes Their method, they hold, enables 
them to infer from a part or a limited number of parts, that 
which holds for all parts and therefore for the whole Physics, 
for instance, has to do with the limitless and to that extent 
ineshaustible world of bodies It claims to develop concepts 
which hold for ev^ery part of the world and therefore to that 
extent, for the whole This is even more evident in that part of 
physics which is hisloncal — that part which claims to say some 
thing meaningful about the running down or the building up of 
the physical universe Thcsccondlawof thermodynamics which, 
as Bergson nghtly says, is the most metaphysical of all saentific 
laws, is so precisely because it is 
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rather that, even if these ingenious ealculations may be extended 
to the physical whole of the universe, there is sttU a great gap 
between what the mathematical formula “says” and what the 
dramatic language (from this standpoint, “fable”) of the 
running down of the universe says The former is mathematical 
language while the latter is historical and dramatic Which 
language is it that science speaks, the former or the latter? If 
merely the former, it says one thing, if the latter, quite another, 
but they are not the same language, as is so often assumed ^ 

But to return to our mam point, cosmological propositions, 
such as that the umverse is runmng down, are metaphysical 
propositions, not only because they are histoncal in character, 
but because they are propositions about a metempmeal whole 
which cannot be verified m the stnet sense This is true even 
when wc speak of the cosmos in the abstract and arbitrary sense 
of the “umvene” of physics But it is even more so when by 
universe we mean the omnxtaio rtahiaiis But it is only as such 
a metaphysical proposition that tt has the significance for our 
world picture which it is supposed to have If tt is not that, it 
has an entirely different significance Here too, then, science is 
presented ivith an alternative Either it contains cosmological 
propositions and is metaphysical — and then it says a great deal 
•~or it does not contain them, because they are metaphysical 
propositions, and then it says very much less than it is supposed 
to say More specifically, if such terms as runmng down or bmld- 
mg up are simply anthropomorphisms, or “fables” with which 
wc deck mathematical equatjom, then they are significant only 
as myth Now from the standpoint of this discussion there is no 
objection to calling them myth if wc define myth as all assertions 
which trench on the metempmeal and metaphysical — although 
the ivisdom of using the term in that way may be questioned 
The important thing is to recogpure that only when sacnce 
liecomes fhus'^'mythicaf ’ does it say the sigmhcant things which 
It is supposed to say 

It is at this point, also, that the entire issue between saen- 
tific and dramatic language comes to a head It is the cosmo- 

' In another context, Th» hull gtbU WtM Chapter XII I have dueuased jn 
detail the metaphys cal nature of this law and the whole problem of its relation 
to philwophy Here the problem a treated &oin the standpoint of the language 
of sacnce 
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predictions of tremendous importance Wc arc interested also 
in the great descriptive generalizations of science sucli as the 
laws of gravitation or of evolution, those conceptions which 
put the “fact” in a system of necessary relations and m so 
far make it “intelhgible ’* But what we are chiefly interested 
in, after all, is the things these generalizations and cosmo* 
logical propositions seem to say implicitly about the world — 
about Its nature, its ultimate ongin and perhaps even its 
destiny It is accordingly the “picture of reality,” as Reichen- 
bach phrases it, which saence giv«, the ontological import 
of science, which claims our final interest ' 

What science says on these matters is never said explicitly, 
but IS only found implicit in its other assertions The “science” 
of the nineteenth century was supposed to say that reality is 
ultimately material, that it is througli and through determined 
and that it is mechanistic in structure Now, u is important to 
realize that, if it did say these things, it did not say them 
expliatly If it said them at all it was only because they were 
thought to be implicit in its statements of matters of fact, of 
general laws and cosmological propositions If science now 
say's something diHerent on these points, it also says it only 
implicitly 

We may illustrate the point wc have been making by con* 
sidenng one of the moot points of modem physics, namely, the 
Heisenberg principle of indeterminancy Pnor to the develop- 
ments of recent physics it was assumed that one of the most 
certain things which science says is that everything is deter- 
mined, in other words, the pnnaple of determinancy While 
uncntical scientists might have assumed that this was one of 
the exphcit statements of science, more cntical thinkers recog- 
nized that It was an implicate or postulate of science Itself 
not empmtaVry 'venJraVie, 'tvas tW Vdt;it tissmnpfnuu 

underlying all verification Although only probable, whatever 
probability here means, it was so highly probable that it could 
be included among those things that sacncc says^ It is now 
maintained, by many scientists at least, that science does not 
say this either expliatly or implicitly, that if its implications 
are read anght it says rather that reality, m so far it least as 
Its microscopic character w concerned, is characterized by a 
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for a philosophy of science Moreover, if it does say this 
implicitly it says something which is not empincally veriiable 
and IS metaphysical in its imphcations It is a gross episte- 
mological misunderstanding to suppose that the facts of the 
“pnnapleof inaccuracy” venfya**pnnapIeofmdeterminancy ” 
The conclusions which emerge from the examination of this 
one principle of saence may be generalized, I think, for all 
the supposed impUat assertions of science The pnnaple of 
detemumsm, no less than the so called pnnciple of indeter 
minism, is not an exphat statement of science, but ratlier a 
notion implicit in the methodology of science The mechanistic 
world picture which the saence of the mneteenth century 
was supposed to give was not an explicit assertion such as the 
law of gravitation, not an exphat part of the world picture, 
but rather a notion impliat in its methodology, namely, in its 
exclusion of teleological categones and principles and m its 
concept of understanding or intelhgibihty bound up with the 
notion of a mechanical model Such implicit assertions are all 
metempirical and metaphysical and, as such, not empmcally 
verifiable They are, indeed, precisely as imphat assertions, 
that which makes the language of saence significant in the 
larger sense, but they are significant only because they are 
metnphysical 

IX 

SCaENCE ATID METAPHYSICS THE ONTOLOOlCAl 
IMPORT OF SCIENCE 

A 

The question of what saence really says, exphcitly and im- 
pliatly, is, as we said, the problem ol the phiiosofihy ol saence 
More particularly^ what saence says imphatly in its cosmo- 
logical propositions leads us directly into the metaphysics of 
saence When the positivist and phcnomcnahst speak of the 
anu-metaphysical attitude of natural saence they should be 
more arcumspect and should first tell us what saence, or 
rather what conception of saence, is anU-metaphysical 
Now, It IS fairly obvious that, on one view of its nature, the 
anti-metaphysical attitude can be consistently maintained If 
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ah mtio the qualities and values of things and that the values 
and qualities of things and persons arc not part of their nature 
To be sure, the actual procedure of science discloses, as we 
have seen, a double symbolism and, to that extent, science 
speahs ambiguously But m so lar as it stn\es towards its 
ideal symbolic form, it implies this negative metaphysics 

No wit IS reasonably clear what this covert metaphysics is 
and what the figures or symbols are in which it is expressed 
It is a negative metaphysics — one of exclusion — and the figures 
It uses are closely related to this character of its implicit 
metaphysics The opposite of “poetry,” in the philosophical 
sense in which we have used the term, is not prose but science, 
and It IS m the nature of this opposition that we find the key 
to the solution of our problem Poetry (and pre eminently 
poetry in the dramatic form) simply cannot be wntten except 
upon the basu of certain assumpuons or presuppositions, and 
when these are examined they are found to contain an implicit 
metaphysics The same is true of science Science, too, simply 
cannot be prosecuted except upon the basis of certain assump- 
tions or presuppositions and these also, when examined, are 
found to contain an implicit metaphysics For one thing, 
saence docs not Jind the world werl fret Unless it excludes 
oh \mUo all values and their presuppositions, it simply cannot 
get under way at all Unless it abstracts from the qualities 
which the poet retains it cannot reahze the ideals of mtelh 
gibUily which determine its very existence It is for this reason 
that the mitaphysique Jigurie of saence is always in some sense 
mechamcal It may abandon the mechanical models of the 
older physics in certain r^ons of its researches, but the 
mathematical models which it substitutes are from the philo 
sophical point of view stiH mechanical It is for this reason 
also that it is an error to suppose that "because mechamsm in 
the older sense has “broken down,” mechanism in its intrinsic 
character has been abandoned The dehumanization of nature 
— in the sense of chnunation of ends and vaiues-^mcans its 
mechamzation This is inherent in the very nature of its 
symbolic form 

In evaluating this situation the saentist often moralizes m 
the following fashion “We may regret this dehumanization 
of nature We may say that it takes the soul out of nature and 
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of reality Questions of this sort are for the posiUvist and 
phenomentahst meaningless questions And yet it must be 
clear that this cannot be the casc—at least for one who speaks 
at all about the world picture which sacnce gives us It is 
inevitable that science should say something about the world, 
at least imphatly, and it is important to know if possible 
what It really say^ Despite the positions of such scientists as 
Mach and Hertz and the philosophical positions built upon 
their positivism, the question of the nature of reahty cannot 
be excluded, even from the standpoint of saence itself The 
world cannot consist in functional relations alone, there must 
be something to be related It cannot consist in operations 
alone, there must be something to operate upon It cannot 
consist in constructions alone, there must be that which is 
constructed — and this something cannot be merely sense data 
We have the score that represents the melody, but what is 
the melody? The gnn, but there cannot be a gnn without 
the cat 

The metaphysical questions raised by saence are, then, not 
meamngless Saence may not indeed say anything exphcitly 
on these questions, but it docs so imphatly An important 
question of this type is the question of realism and idealism 
This IS specifically asserted by the positivist to be a meaning- 
less question, although the fact that it is not really meanmg-' 
less is demonstrated by the contrasting interpretations of 
physics by the physicists themselves The problem may be 
stated m this form Is saence imphatly realistic or idealistic? 
Dok saence say anything imphatly on this pomt^ 

On this point Wcyl is, I thmk, nght when he says that 
science does say something imphatly, and he is nght also, I 
think, in his account of what it does say, namely, that it is 
both realistic and ideahstic *‘Saencc,” he tells us, “proceeds 
realistically whcn,it builds up an objective world in accord 
ance with the demand that the objective configuration 
13 to contain all the factors necessary to account for the sub- 
jective appearances, no diversity in cxpcnence that is not 
founded on a corresponding objective diversity ” On the other 
hand, saence “concedes to ideahsm that this its objective 
world IS not given but only propounded like a problem to be 
solved and that it can be constructed only by lymboh *’ Thus, 
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follow Science— in so far as it is such a construction, such a 
symbolic form— is subject to interpretaUon and such inter- 
pretation constitutes the philosophy of science This inter- 
pretation can, however, mean only that, since the scientific 
concepts an constructs, their significance can be determined 
only with reference to the purpose of the construction Whether 
that purpose be hnuted to mere operation, to mere correlation 
of phenomena, or is held to include understanding m some 
more significant sense, the question of the ontological status 
of these constructs cannot be separated from the question of 
the ends or values presupposed in the construction 

It IS at this point that Ac special problems of the ‘‘double 
symbolism” in science and of the dramatic character of cos- 
mological propositions enter In both cases, obviously, more 
than mere correlation of phenomena is sought As we pass 
from the physical to the living and Ae mental, a Afferent 
lang^iage and a different symbolism are necessary if wc are to 
express or represent the reality with which wc arc concerned 
When we pass, even m physical saence, to propositions about 
the cosmos a different language and a different symbolism are 
involved In both Aese cases wc trench more and more upon 
the language of other symbolic forms Whether this means 
that in these cases we do not have saence in the proper sense 
of the word, or whether we must broaden our notion of science 
to include them, is not (he issue here Our only point is Aat 
the constructs of science are symbols and that Aey cannot be 
understood or evaluated except in terms of the purpose or 
objective of the construction 

This much, then, the necessary “concession to idealism” 
inevitably implies But it implies somcAing more Not only is 
there a philosophy of saence in the above sense, but this 
‘iK s.'ymWjic, fesw., waisI 

be related to Ae interpretation of other symbolic forms The 
symbols of sciencct no less Aan Aose of the other fields, arc 
conAuoned by subjective form and, in so far as their symbolic 
truA IS concerned, are conditioned by our form of consaous 
ness They are “parables” m terms of which we seek to under- 
stand There are other problems, other symbols such as those 
of art and rebgion, wiA other purposes and objectives It is 
not until Ais character of saence is fully realized ^that any 
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the Holy or Sacred The holy is for him an a pmn category, 
not analysable or rcduablc to other categories, whether 
existential or moral He quite nghtly finds this clement present 
m all religious poetry— as that which distinguishes it from 
other poetry — and gives illustrations from vanous rehgions 
The rehgious hymn, ode or lync shows this clement especially, 
but It IS also present in the rehgious dramatic and epic forms ^ 

This conception of Otto’s may, I think, be welcomed for 
two reasons In the first place, for what may be desenbed as 
Its phenomenological significance If we examme the religious 
consciousness for its own mtnmic quality — one that cannot 
be reduced to any other mode, such as the moral, the aesthetic 
or the scientific — such quality can be no better expressed than 
in this "sense of the holy” In the second place, it not only 
emphasizes the umqueness of the rehgious consciousness, but 
also what we may call its "rehgious realism ” The notion 
of rchgion which identifies it m esum with poetry is a 
form of nominalism The "names” or words for deity and 
the divine objects have no transcendent reference but are 
merely the means of evoking emotions and of referring to 
human values It is part of the purely humanistic conception 
of religion We shall consider the question of rehgious realism 
later after wc have examined the entire field of religious 
symbolism Here we wish merely to emphasize the realism 
of this conception of rehgion 

This view — that the language of rchgion, while shanng with 
poetry its fundamental character, is rmmmoia poetry — bnngs 
with It the notion of the uniqueness of the religious experience 
and of the object of that experience This has been expressed 
by many philosophers of religion as the religious a priori 
For Otto holy is an <z pnon category By this is meant 
bt^AVi ttiiigvcwa txptivtTict is -awi lastd’CiCsbk. 

to any other form, such as the moral or aesthetic, and also 
that this umque quality of experience corresponds with or 
refers to a umque object This doctrine of rchgiqus intmUon 

» Rudolf Otlo, (tranaJation), Oxford Umvcnity Press i£>23 

The notion of nummouf poetry » 6 ev^opc 6 by Otto in Appendix II, m wiuch 
Qlustrabom are taken from Hindu Jewnsb, and Oirutian hytnm and btur^ but 
important aspects of the phenomenon are treated in Chapter IX on Mtans of 
Expresnen of tht Pfvmvms Here the bod hngwstic media of expreasion — of art, 
piore especially music — are studied with insight and tindentandm5 
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when wc come to the problem of the nature of the rcHgious 
symbol. 

E 

Religious Language and Communication 

That the language of relipon communicates something which 
is not ttcpressible in any other type of language is, of course, 
a commonplace to all rcHgiously-mmdcd people. As Lavinia 
says in Shaw’s AndroeUs and the lion^ “Religion is such a great 
thing that when I meet really rdigious people we arc friends 
at once, no matter what name we give to the divine will that 
made us and moves us.” It is precisely the numinom character 
of the language which we have been describing that per- 
forms this miracle of communication. Religious people “under- 
stand” each other no matter what names they give to the 
divine will that made them and moves them ; they speak a 
common language. Communication of the religious or numin- 
ous experience is possible with the widest possible variety of 
religious ideas and names, as Scheler very dearly points outA 
This is not merely because they share a common emotion, 
but because the “names” have a common reference. What 
this reference is and the nature of the obj^ reference 
is the problem of the philosophy of religion, as we shall see 
when we come to the theories of relipous symboMsm ; but the 
fact of communication and the posaibihty of translation from 
one language to another are outstandmg facts of the pheno- 
menology of rcUgion. 

Religion has been defined by Whitehead as “that which 
a man docs with his solitude” — ^and this definition has, of 
course, its truth — ^but it is not in solitude that the truth 
di rdiipun ‘a 'Known “any more "tom ‘hic -mfin xfi "any xrfncr 
type of propositions. 'Dierc is no merely solipsitic verifi- 
cation in religion hny more than in any other field of human 
experience. Intuition involves cjgjrcssion and cormmmication. 
On the other hand, it is equally merely a partial truth to say 
that the essence of religion is communion— meaning by com- 
munion, communication with our fellows. The essence of 
religion can be foimd only in both aspects, and the common 

^ Formalanm u <&r Elhk imd dtt tnaientlU Wirl-Ethk, p. 3o^ 
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symbol, Rccejac says, "not all the images in which thought 
clothes itself properly bear the name of symbols, if we con- 
trast them with the representations by which ^e absolute 
shines out in consciousness.” We shall consider presently the 
precise meaning to be pven to this word "absolute” and in 
what sense it stands for an object. For the moment we shall 
merely take it as the differtnlia of the religious consciousness 
and the religious symbol. 

The point I am making may be brought out more clearly 
by relating religion and its symbolism to metaphj-sics and 
metaphysical symbolism. Here, again, we may make use of 
the analysis of Hoffding. Hdifding holds that the symbolism 
of religion, "considered epistemologically and not psycho- 
logically,” difTert from the metaphysical symbol only in that 
its figures are more concrete, richer in colour and more toned 
with emotion — are, in short, similar to the poetic symbol. In 
principle they are metaphysical in character. How, then, is 
the metaphysical symbol to be characterized? It differs from 
the scientific, Tor instance, "in that it seeks to shed light on 
existence in its toUlilj (italics mine) or in its innermost essence, 
by figures that are taken from the phenomenal, from single 
aspects of c:dstence as it app^irs in our caperiencc.”^ The 
scientific symbol seeks also to shed light upon more complex 
relations of existence by figures taken from the more simple 
and intuitible, but, while more complex, the referend is still 
phenomenal. 

The religious symbol as, then, in its essence — and epistemo- 
logically — metaphysical in character, although psychologically 
it is more ab’n to poetry. The reason why the religious symbol, 
even in its most developed forms, never loses the characters 
of poetry is, as wc have seen, that religious language must be 
lyricalanddramatacorltisnothing. Even where, as in theology, 
thb language approaches the logical character of science and 
the abstractness of metaphysics, it must still retain its poetic 
elements. God may be a lo^cian or even a mathematician, 
but his relation to the umveisc and to man can never be 
merely a lo^cal or a mathematical one, and those relations 
can never be expressed in a merely mathematical or logical 
form. It is for t!^ reason that theology, which seeks to systc- 

>Q(lR/,p.77. o 
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sophy of rcbgion In. his doctrine of the rchgious symbol the 
dialectical movement which he sought to cstabhsh between 
the Onental, the Greek, and the Christian rehgions undoubtedly 
led to the forcing of the varied and manifold expressions of the 
religious imagination into a narrow procrustcan bed, but it 
also served, as theory often does, to di^lose significant facts 
The “fantastic shapes,** which, as Hegel said, “attracted 
the imagination of the Orientals,’* were for him a ^tortion for 
the expression of the infinite More particularly, the 200- 
morphism of these religions is a case in point The body of a 
hon with the head of a man and the wings and feathers of a 
bird represents, in the first instance doubtless, an attonpt to 
render abstract attributes in sensuous form In like manner it 
seems probable, as the result of recent studies, that the figure 
of the Sphinx is an attempt to combine the ideas of royalty 
(power) and wisdom But there is more to it than this Studies 
in animal symbolism, which we have called 2oomorphism, 
make it increasingly clear that the deeper significance of animal 
symbolism lies in Ac fact that the more than human (super- 
human) character of its objects is expressed m the sub-human 
direction These forms do not correspond to the idea, but it 
IS precisely this Unangtnusseithat which suggests the cxcessmty 
of the object, that is, the object which the symbol does not 
reach To the Greek nund — at least the more rational side of 
the Greek mind — this type of distortion was, according to 
Hegel, more or less repugnant It is true that more recent 
\'iews of Greek religion emphasize the dark and Dionysiac 
side of life and its closer relation with the “Onental ’’ Never- 
theless, on the whole, it is rather the human body that serves 
as symbol of the Divine It “appears to them,” as Hegel says, 
“as a nobler symbolism than that of the barbanans who 
discover in amm^ ^napes die image ol the divine'^' ^ut ’nerc, 
also, there is distortion in a wider sense, a moulding of the 
intuition in the direction of the “ideal " The point to be 
emphasized here is that the symboUc expression of thejtioumenal 
on the higher levels, where grandeur and sublimity replace 
mere terror and dread, abo involves a moulding of the intuition 
and the phenomenal Here, th«i, as in the case of the artistic 
and poetic symbol, we have in the words of Van Gogh devia- 
tions from reality, lies if you like, but somethmg monj valuable 
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of the thing for which it stands is the very essence of the 
rehgious consaousness as such It is this, as we shall sec, that 
for ever distinguishes the rehgious consaousness from the 
mythical, it is this also that determines uniquely the nature 
of interpretation of the rehgious symbol to which we shall pre- 
sently turn The “shapes” taken from the sensible world may 
symbolize the noumenal but never arc the noumcnal The 
myths may represent dramatically the noumcnal world but 
they are never literal pictures of that world The essence of the 
religious symbol in. all its forms is that it both is and is not 
the truth about the object symbolized 

C 

Classtfcaiicin of Rebgtous Sjmhob 

A large part of the language of religion— in the broader sense 
of medium of communication — consists of non Ungmstic signs, 
although these are always related to language and ultimately 
intcrpretable only m language It is customary, therefore, to 
distmguish between “symbolism of aci“ and ' symbolism of 
thought ” It 13 with the symbolism of act that we are at first 
concerned 

It 18 part of the activistic and pragmatic tcndenacs of our 
time that, hkc language, rehgion is subsumed under the prac- 
tical rather than the theoretical activities of man From this 
pomt of view the pnmacy is gi\cn to cult and ntual, which 
arc conceived to be both more permanent and significant 
than the more unstable intellectual elements that gather 
around them The essential of such symbolism of act is a 
“showing forth ” Certain acts from the physical life of man, 
such as ivashing, the breaking of bread, the common meal, 
are taken as signs or symbols of something taking place in a 
more my 5 tcnous,»transccndcnt, spiritual world In consonance 
tviih the activistjc and emotive views of religion these have 
been called “behavioural ’ symbols, and we might »,onccivabIy 
speak of a behavioural expansion or interpretation of the 
symbol We have seen, liowcver, that there is no behavioural 
expansion of symbols, and this ^neral pnnaple holds for 
religious s>'mboIs also All expan^on of s>'mboU is ultimately 
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In the first place, then, myth is indispensable in religion 
for the reason that, as we have seen, it is wholly impossible 
to separate myth and religion. If we attempt to do so we have 
left merely a shadow picture and an empty abstraction. Myth 
is indispensable for the reason that it is only from the language 
of myth that the symbols of religion can be formed and only 
in such language that its real insights can be expressed. This 
%ve may, if we will, call its psychological indispensability. 
But the necessity of the myth, and of language formed in myth, 
goes deeper than this. It is indispensable from the epistemo- 
logical point of view. The essential point here is that the 
myth is a primary and unique way of apprehending reality. 
It intuits and embodies qualities and values of things which 
elude the language and symbolism of science, these being 
made for wholly other purposes. It was this aspect of myth 
which Schelling emphasized in his philosophical evaluation 
of myth-* Finally myth is indispensable from the standpoint 
of expression and intellipbility. Myth is dramatic language 
and only dramau’e language is ultimately intelligible. It is 
for this reason that Plato found the myth indispensable. As 
we have seen in a preceding chapter, it was precisely the 
recogmtion on the part of Plato that cosmologically significant 
propositions could not be expressed in mathematical-logical 
language, which led him to resort to the dramatic language 
of myth. It was not that this language is an imperfect pre- 
scientific form, to be abandoned for the mathematical-logical ; 
it was rather a clear recognition of the essential limitations 
of the latter. 

This thesis of the ‘‘indispensable myth,” and our interpre- 
tation of the'conception, raises one of the most fundamental 
problems of language and religion. Can. we express truth in 
terms that we know arc not true? We have only to recognize 
that the question is wrongly stated, and to put it in its proper 
form, in order to get an immediate answer. We can, of course, 
express truth in terms which we know arc not literally true, 
but not in terms that arc wholly untrue. It is quite possible 
to say with Plato that something like this must be true. Of 
the myth we may say : because it is not to be taken literally 
it does not follow that it is not to be taken seriously. Because 

^ Lectura <m ihe l%i£uo^ ef Mythhgj. 
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reference includes not only -wdiat it has meant but what it 
means now. 

Closely connected with this is another point which requires 
special emphasis in the sphere of religious symbolism. It is a 
peculiar prejudice of present-day naturalism that, whereas 
scientific symbok arc never interpreted genetically, religious 
symbols constantly arc. Science and its symbols have had 
their history no less than religion. Chemistry had its beginnings 
in alchemy and astronbmy in astrology. It never occurs to us, 
however, to evaluate science and its deliverances in terms of 
its origins. We always take science in its latest and most 
developed form. A really objective view of religion would do 
likewise. There is not a basal scientific concept which is not 
“mythical” in origin and primary import, but these pre- 
scicntific meamngs have long been shed. So ako is it with the 
religious symbol.^ 

The principles underlying the expansion and interpretation 
of religious symbolism coiild be worked out equally well on 
the developed levels of any great cultural religion. Ideally, in 
fact, an adequate philosophy of religion would draw its material 
from all the developed regions. Such comparative studies 
are here maiufestly impossible. Moreover, it is the symbolism 
of the Christian religion which is bound up with the other 
symbolic forms of European thought and culture and it is 
f^m this, therefore, that both the method and the theory of 
interpretation can be most significantly drawn. 

B 

Expansion of the Religious SjTnbol: The Classical Theo^ 

In vicAv of the preceding wc are prepared to find that, as is 
actually the case, the entire notion of symbols and their inter- 
pretation (m the*sense of expansion) ^vas first worked out in 
the sphere of religion. The clear distinction between myth 

* It is quite poMible to connect the *‘l^t of hght” of the Niccne creed with 
sun worship But it is also possible to expand the basal tcientifto symbob, such, 
for instance, as atom and energy, la the same fashion On tbe general question of 
theories of interpretation of lymbtds, we have argued in a preceding connection 
for the interpretation of symbol in terms of what is meant, not m tenns of what it 
doa not mean. 
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space — such knowledge as had been the norm of all know 
ledge since the formulation of Plato’s doctrine of absolute ideas 
Anagogical meaning was osentially metaphysical in character 
and ultimately religious and metaphysical truth comade 
These four meanings were sought especially in two sources of 
external revelation, nature and scnpture—the spatial and the 
lustoncal or temporal world The phenomenal world is the 
“body” of the noumenal, the sensuous world an image of the 
intelligible world It is because the absolute “Good” expreaes 
Its nature in, creation, that that which is created may become 
the symbol of the uncreated * 

This instrument of thought, like so many of the mediaeval 
instruments (for instance the doctrine of the supposxtxo), became 
Itself over-elaborated, mechamzed, and hterabzed It led not 
only to complexities and obscurities, but also to senous falsifi- 
cations Applied to nature, it begot many mediaeval works 
ofpseudo-saence, such as the lapidaries and bestianes Applied 
to scripture, it begot absurdities of interpretation which have 
become the sport of sceptics and rationalists It is, as Kant 
said, wonderful what bttle minds can do with big issues But 
in Its highest form it was the source of the nchest fruits of 
mediaeval thought and culture, Dante’s Dtmne Comedj^ being 
in a sense its epitome 

The sigmficance of this fourfold method is that it is the 
doctnne of the expansion of the rehgious symbol that ivas 
developed wxthxn reUgion by tJu religious consciousness itself Two 
aspects of this doctnne arc of especial importance for the 
understanding both of the pnnaple itself and of theories of 
rehgious symbolism develops in later times 

The first of these is that the literal rendenng of a rehgious 
assertion or proposition is not its inner or esscnUal truth The 
essential of the rehgious consaousness is not, as we have seen, 
identical with the mythical which is always literal The 
rehgious consaousn^s, phenomenologically speaking, is not 
achieved until its symbohe character is realized ^ But — and 
Uus is an extremely important part of the entire conception 

* It b because of the ' uuilogy of huag* between the Creatot and the created 
* that the uvuible things of God are known by the things that are made. It is 
on this analogy of being and on the identity of the ms pnfectissvmsm and the ms 
rrelunnnm that the enure pri&aple of symbolisni rested 
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groups : symbols of divine objects, divine attributes and divine 
acts. These three classes of objects constitute the subject-matter 
of theology. Theology is, in the first instance, talk or discoune 
about God, about His existence. His nature or attributes, and 
His acts. In so far as any or all of these objects are interpreted 
symbolically, we have symbolism as a theological principle. It 
is accordingly with symbolism as a theological principle that 
we are here chiefly concerned. And it may be said at the 
outset that there is no type of theology which does not, in 
some sense and to some degree, recognize the symbolic char- 
acter of its language and use symbolism as a theological prin- 
ciple. The classical theology of Christendom looks upon both 
the attributes and activities of God as in some sense symbolic 
representations. 

There are, as is well known, two types of theology, the 
positive and negative, and both of these are theories of religious 
symbolism. They bring out in dear relief the essential principles 
of symbolism. The essential of the negative theology is Aat 
God really cannot be named. The application of any names 
or attributes to the Deity falsifies He, the mfinlte and 
the infinitely Holy, spurns all phenomenological categories, 
whether “physical” of “moral.” All that we can truly say 
is that He is, not whai He is. With this theory is naturally 
associated that negative mysticism which makes bring and 
non-being identical. The poativc theology, on the other hand, 
believes that God can. be named, that predicates may be 
applied to Him peranalo^am — that analogical predication which 
we have considered in other contexts is a true form of predi- 
cation, even when applied to the noumcnal or metempirical. 

The importance of these considerations is twofold. In the 
first place, both theories contain by implication the funda- 
mental problems of rcligpus knowlrf^s — both symbolic and 
non-syrobolic — to which we shdl presently turn. For both 
imply some non-r/mbolic knowledge of God. If, according to 
the negative theology, we assert that God cannot be named, 
in order to be able to do so we must know not only that He 
is but also what He is, at least to the extent that we may be 
able to say, that He is not^ that He is not. On the other hand, 
if vrith the positive theology we assert that God is this or 
that, but that our predicates are applicable only analogically 
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holds that the rehgious symbols have a transcendent 
ice but are pnmanly moral in import 
moral theory attaches itself to one of the stages of the 
il theory It is, accordingly, even from this point of 
aot untrue, but at most inadequate Its essential char- 
s Its demal of the sensus anagogtcus to the symbol This 
, as developed in modem times, is naturally connected 
ily with Kant for whom, it is ordmanly held, although 
y I believe, that the religious symbol has only moral 
ig and import However that may be, the moral theory 
Kanban form has given rise to a modem theory of 
us symbohsm which has become clearly defined and 
abhshed itself firmly within the borders of both Catholic 
tusra and Protestant liberalism Sabatier, and Symbolo- 
I in general, and the Humanism of Feuerbach are lUus- 
s of this view 

not our purpose here to enter into an extended entique 
theory from the standpoint of the philosophy of religion 
las been don^ many times ‘ What I wish to emphasize 
Its inadequacy as an account of the language of religion, 
pon as symbolic form, and of a theory of expansion of 
igious symbol In the first place, then, I should wish 
It out that the language of rcbgion is no more merely 
language than it is merely poetic The moral theory 
mrely to explain its numinous character If, as it has 
ud — and nghtly — this theory is a profound misrcpresen- 
of the rehgious consciousness, and “is possible only 
e It Ignores the postulate of the transcendent life, which 
le very essence of religion,” it is also true that it is a 
nd nusrepresentaUon of religious language Morahty 
own language and its own terms and, as mere morality, 

)t require rehgious symbols Moral truth requires symbol 
hen it trenches on the transcendent and metaphysical 
brought out clearly in Feuerbach’s own interpretation 
slcment in religion which gives the numinous character 
language of rehgion The essenbal of man as religious 
he IS aware of his finite hnuts For both Kant and 
le who recogmzes a Limt is already in reflection beyond 

an ottellent atatement of tlua cnticum see Charles A. Bcnnell, TTu 
itftifioia ItwwUdge (1931), Chanten HI and XV 
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the sense of empirical science. Nevertheless the categories are 
applicable to God. We cannot, of course, operate with them 
for operation involve space and time, but we can understand 
with them. He holds, then, that ‘*a cognition of God and of 
His Being (Theology) is possible by means of the properties 
and determinations of causality merely thought in him 
according to analogy, which has all requisite reality in a prac- 
tical reference though only in respect of this.” For Kant, then, 
phenomenal categories do give us knowledge of God— not 
merely of moral fact— but it is analogical or symbolic know- 
ledge. That the symbols function in a practical or moral con- 
text in no wise excludes the fact that their reference is beyond 
the human and the moral. In fact it is precisely this reference 
which, for Kant, alone enables them to function morally. If 
symbolic knowledge is all that is requisite in a practical refer- 
ence, it is none the less knowledge that is requisite. 

Returning, then, afler this excursus into Kant, to the main 
point of our study, we may repeat that a purely moral theory 
of the religious symbol is untenable. It is only in so far as 
religious symbols are more than moral in their reference that 
they can function morally. With this we are led to a con- 
sideration of the anagogic or metaphysical theory. But we 
shall do well before formulating this theory to examine briefly 
certain naturalistic or humanistic theories which, while his- 
torically derived from Kant, arc nevertheless at variance with 
the fundamental contentions of the Kantian theory. 

E 

Humanistic and Pragmatic Theories 

Humanistic and pragmatic theories of religion may be looked 
upon as the final stage of the process of the truncation of the 
classical prinedpW of religious symbolism which gave rise to 
the moral theory. In principle these recent theories differ in 
no important respects from the humanistic theory of Feuerbach 
which contains zlU the leading conceptions. What is new is the 
carrying over of the operational theory of the scientific symbol 
into that of religion, and the use of the special ideas which 
have resulted from anthropological studies such as those 
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theory which at first sight scans to be wholly moral and 
pragmatic but which, on closer examination, turns out to 
be really anagogic and metaphysical in its implications As 
such, It will serve both to bring out the element of truth m 
humanistic and pragmatic positions and also as a transition to 
the anagogic theory Lc Roy examines the various dogmas 
of Chnstiamty, such as the personality of God, and concludes 
that they arc symbols whose primary and most important 
meaning hes in their significance for practice Such symbols 
are sigmficant, he holds, much more for their negations than 
for thar affirmations \Vhei\ we arc told to think of God as a 
person, the primary sigmficance lies in the imphcation that 
ivc should not think of Him as impersonal The Christian con- 
sciousness has disco\crcd the practical consequences which 
have followed firom thinking of God as impersonal and the 
dogma tdls us not to think of Him so This is the pnmary 
significance of the symbol, but Le Roy is careful to insist that 
It IS only because the symbol is more than moral (metaphysical) 
in Its r^erence, that it has this moral sigmficance A careful 
examinaaon of this theory shows that it is really not a theory 
of the nature of tlie religious symbol— here the theory is 
metaphysical — but rather a theory of the \enficaUon of the 
symbol as sjTnbol Symbolic truth is for Lc Roy also con- 
ditioned by our form of consaousness , the truth or falsity of 
the s>'mboi can therefore also be determined only within our 
cxpcncncc 

F 

Th^ Mctap^sieal Tkeo^ oj ila RiUgiom Sjmbol, 

The Senses Anagogicia 

The classical theory of the rdigtous s>’mbol holds that the 
literal, allegorical, and moral meamngs culminate in and 
presuppose the artagogic or metaphysical The ultimate refer- 
ence of the s>'mbol is neither to objects in nature nor to merely 
human and moral N'alucs, but to some trans phenomenal co- 
imphcate of tlicse values TTie anagogic interprctauon dc\ clops 
this latter reference and implication 
The sriutti ana^ogtais of the symbol is, according to llie 
classical theory, the “sense** which it has by virtue of the 
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logical, implies that religious cxpcncnce has its unique object 
and that propositions embodying that experience have a 
unique reference Now some (brm of religious realism in this 
sense is necessitated by any adequate theory of religious 
symbobsm and by any satisfactory philosophy of religion The 
difficulty IS to state the theory satisfactorily 

There is one form of religious realism which, by assoaating 
Itself with ordinary empiricism, plays directly into the hands 
of the positivist and the humamst We have, it is held, a 
unique expenence of the divine being or entity, God But 
an object, to be expenenced in the sense of cmpincism, must 
be an observable entity and God to be expenenced must be 
such an observable entity With this form of religious realism 
cntiasm makes short work Religious words, the “names of 
the gods,** had it is true an cmpincal meaning (in this sense) 
originally, for they referred to observable entities such as the 
light, the thunder, the fire, etc But they have ceased to have 
meaning, for they no longer refer to any^mg observable It is 
for this reason that, for the posmvist, religious sentences have no 
liltral significance and are therefore only expressions of emotion * 

Somewhat more tenable is that form of religious realism 
which speaks not of an entity which is the object of religious 
expenence, not the Deity, but the "quality of Deity*’ — a 
quality, namely, which pervades as a presence the ph«iomena 
of expenence This notion of an emergent quabty of deity, 
maintained by S Alexander and othen, in some way expen- 
enced as other qualities, is an attractive and fascmating one 
It affords a sort of cmpincal and realistic way of explaimng 
the “numinous” character ofrebgious cxpCTcnce and language 
But such a notion has its difficulties also There is no “sense,” 
in the stnet meaning of sense cxpcncnce, by which such a 
quabty could be intuited Moreover, the notion of God as 
a quality, stiU more as an emergent, is one which it is diffi 

* In tfae attempt to make rel^on purely empincal aviarenesa of God u likened 
Jo perception oTaphyiical object — per ce pti on m a complex — the cftJy difference 
bemg t^t the data are not senmeus. Much more undentandable u the step 
taken by Professor Wieman when he maintains that the data are as sensuous as 
those of laence In his article Gan Rehgioei Become Empirvad? {m the volume 
The ^ Religious Expnwtct) Professor J S, Btxler remarks that the resort 

to empiricism in religion has raised as many prohtems as it has solved.** Surely 
he u right. 

U , * 
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“quality” of an already given God experience, God idea or 
object. It IS Its inmost kernel around which all pictures and 
symbols crystallize This "intuition” of the mfinite and perfect, 
as a necessary co*implicatc of all expencncc and all intclbgiblc 
discourse, we shall consider m a later context ^ Here our sole 
point IS that it is both the source and the referend of religious 
symbolism It is the source in the sense that it detenmnes and 
moulds (through its unique principles of distortion already 
studied), the empmcal content of the symbol It is the object 
or referend in that for complete reflection the ens perfectissimum 
IS the ens realisstmtim ^ the notions of value and being are found 
inseparable 

This IS the great, the inexpugnable, element of truth in the 
historical ontologism of Christian theology and m the onto- 
logical argument The ens perftetissmum is God Perfection is 
not a predicate of Deity but the essence of Deity itself It is 
quite generally held that Hume and Kant once for all disposed 
of the ontological aegument, but it should be realized that, 
if they did, it was only on the assumption that there is no 
other employment of the reason except the empirical As a 
matter of fact, the really significant contribution of Kant was 
to show finally that there arc no pureljf empmcal proofs for the 
existence of God, as Hume inconsistently believed , that these 
so-called proofs really presuppose the ontological proof— or 
better expressed, perhaps, in the words of Gilson* it is the 
initial datum of the empirical or inductive proof * \Vhat Kant 
did not sec is that the moral argument sdso presupposes it 
This is clearly seen m the nature of the argument from degrees 
of good by St Thomas, out of which Kant's moral argument 
developed There has been much dispute among Thomistic 
scholars as to whether thu moral argument is not a form of 
the ontological I should not wish to say that it is a form of 
the ontological, but, using, Gilson's terms again, I should say 

* Cluster XIII, p. 635. 

« TTitSptnt Phlttscpfy p. 60. tire eoUre ducusuen of this chapler 

IS worthy of cartful study The point 1 wah in raise here u merely this what 
realty it the t^eretice betwe en taytns with Kant, that the empmcal or inductive 
proof presuppoio the cwtoJogical and aayiag that the latter is the loiua! datum 
of the ecnpirMU? The point at issue ts whether, were there no such uucial datum, 
heweyer we get It, there could be by atsyesnpmcal anmtnent. ntooffor anvihioff 
other than a hnite beuis I think not. 
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“quality” of an already given God-cxperiencc, God-idea or 
object; it is its inmost kernel around which all pictures and 
symbols crystallize. This “intuition” of the infinite and perfect, 
as a necessary co-implicate of all experience and all intelligible 
discourse, we shall consider in a later context.' Here our sole 
point is that it is both the source and the referend of religious 
symbolism. It is the source in the sense that it determines and 
moulds (through its unique principles of distortion already 
studied), the empirical content of the symbol. It is the object 
or referend in that fbr complete reflection the tra ptffectissimum 
is the ens realissimumi the notions of value and being arc found 
inseparable. 

This is the great, the inexpugnable, clement of truth in the 
historical ontologism of Christian theology and in the onto- 
logical argument. The ens per/tciissimum is God. Perfection is 
not a predicate of Deity but the essence of Deity itself. It is 
quite generally held that Hume and Kant once for all disposed 
of the ontological argument, but it should be realized that, 
if they did, it was only on the assumption that there is no 
other employment of the reason except the empirical. As a 
matter of fact, the really significant contribution of Kant was 
to show finally that there arc no purtlji empirical proofs for the 
existence of God, as Hume Inconsistently believed ; that these 
so-called proofs really presuppose the ontological proof— or 
better expressed, perhaps, in the words of Gilson' it is the 
inUial datum of the empirical or inductive proof.* What Kant 
did not see is that the moral argument also presupposes it. 
This is clearly seen in the nature of the argument from degrees 
of good by St. Thomas, out of which Kant’s moral argument 
developed. There has been mudi dispute among Thomistic 
scholars as to whether this moral argument is not a form of 
the ontological. I should not wish to say that it is a fern of 
the ontolopcal, but, using, Gilson’s terms again, I should say 

* Chiptcf XIII, p. 635, 

* Th* Spbii cf M/tHancl Ptulcjefify, p. 80. The entire dbcussion of tlm chapter 
ia %rarthy of careful study. The point 1 wish to raise here is merely this; what 
really is the difference be t ween saywg, with Kant, that the e&pirical or inductive 
proof presupposes the ontologicsJ, and saying that the latter is the ioitlal datum 
of the em;uti^? The point at issue is wb^er, were there no such toicia] datum, 
hw-ever we get it, there could be, by any cmpbical azfument, proof fee anything 
other than a finite bring. I tl 
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It is for these reasons that, despite its reluctance to do so, 
religion must in a certain seme “pass over” into metaphysics. 
As ^ve found in our examination of the language of region, 
despite the fact that to retain ite character it must remain 
poetry, it must, nevertheless, in theology become also meta- 
physical, so now it appears that notwithstanding the fact that 
religion, as experience, can only be. “imvardly justified” the 
significance of that experience can be interpreted only meta- 
physically. With this we come to our last task, namely, the 
interpretation of religion as symbolic form. This we shall 
consider under the heading, the philosophy of religion. 

VII 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REUCION; WHAT REUGIQN “sAYS” 

A 

The late Pope is reported to have said: “Those who speak of 
the incompatibility of science and religion either make science 
say that which it never said or make religion say that which it 
never taught.” For myself, I beUeve that to be in principle true, 
but for such a statement even to have any meaning, still less 
to be true, clearly some interpretation of both science and 
religion must be presupposed. It is assumed that both science 
and religion are made to say things which they really do not 
when their nature is properly understood. To determine what 
they really say is interpretation, and such interpretation is 
philosophy of science and philosophy of religion respectively. 

As a matter of fact, many of the things which science says 
explicitly contradict things which religion says explicitly. Such 
contradictions are too numerous and too well known even to 
need mention. But as in the case of both poetry and science, 
so in religion, wt often have explicit statements which are 
quite difftrent from what religion says implicitly. Moreover, 
while there is great variation in die explicit assertions*of various 
positive reli^ons — on the levels of the mythical and historical 
— there is a singular unanimity on the higher and more de- 
veloped levels of the ethical rdigions, or in what they say im- 
plicitly. It is accordingly tvith what religion really says, more 
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dxvine (metaphysical) , propositions about the relation of God 
to the world (cosmological), and propositions about divine 
transactions or acts in time (histone^) 

C 

The Huloncal Element :n Reltgton 

Special consideration must be given to the class of historical 
propositions or to what is called the “histoncal element in 
religion ” This is necessary for two reasons (a) because it is 
the histoncal propositions of religion that come into most 
notable conflict with the factual statements of sacnce, and 
(A) because it is the symbolization of acts that presents the 
crux of a philosophy of religious symbolism 
According to the classical pnnaples of interpretation, events 
in nature and history and the recorded events of sacred scrip- 
tures have their literal meaning, although their full meamng 
and their real truth cannot be known until we pass to the 
higher stages of interpretation The latter part of this state- 
ment the philosophy of rehgion understands , it is the retention 
of the literal meamng which creates the difficulty 
Here, as in the case of the “factual” propositions of saence, 
the higher criticism of rehgion insists that what these proposi- 
tions say supcrfiaally is not what they really say This follows 
of necessity by reason of the fundamental difference between 
the mythical and religious consciousness already made clear 
The mythical consaousness, as mythical, is literal and must 
be The religious consaousness, as religious, consists precisely 
in the recognition of the fact that, while the poetical and 
mythical is a nec«sary form of expression (without it the vis 
rebgiDsa is lost), it is nevertheless symbohe It seems quite 
clear, therefore, that the histoncal element in rehgion, while 
necessary if rehgion is to remain rehgion, is different for 
rehgion from what it is for saence For both it. is factual 
For science (history) the fact has no numinous quality, for 
rehgion it has As a fact in space and time it is therefore for 
rehgion revelato^ of non spatial and non temporal relations 
and values — as indeed the entire spatio-temporal world is a 
revelation of the “intelhgible world ” 
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Christian theology the creed as a whole is called a symbol, 
and is recognized as a symbolic form in which the non-sym- 
bolic is expressed. That which religion really says can only be 
determined by the interpretation of the symbol. 

D 

Cosmolopcal Propositions 

It is, however, svith the cosmological propositions of religion 
that the philosophy of religion must be especially concerned, 
just as in science it is these around which the main issues of 
a philosophy of science turn. The cosmological proposidons 
are fundamentally of two kinds, assertions about the creation 
of the world and assertions about its end or destiny. 

The cosmic myths from which religion gets its language 
and its symbolism are fundamental elements in every positive 
reli^on, and cosmological propositions basal in every religions 
view of the world. When, as in the Christian creed, it is asserted 
that God is *‘the maker of heaven and earth and of all things 
visible and invisible,” something of tremendous significance 
has been said, although it is said symbolically. God, if there 
be a God, is not a “maker” in any literal sense. Maker is a 
purely phenomenal notion and, like the notion of prime mover 
of which Kant wrote, is inseparable from “spatial and temporal 
elements,” and therefore cannot be applied in an empirical 
or literal sense. In like manner, when in the same creed belief 
in a “last judgment” is expressed, something of immense 
import has also been said, although symbolically. It is precisely 
such propositions about “first and last things” which have 
basal significance for religion. What, then, is this significance? 

'When these explicit cosmdlo^caL propos’itions oT reli^on arc 
interpreted — and they must be interpreted — ^what they are 
really found to say may be summed up in the statement: 
the cosmic signijicance oj values. It is only in so far as t|ie cosmo- 
logical propositions of science deny this that they are of any 
significance for religion. If, for instance, a statement or formu- 
lation of cosmic evolution comes into conflict with the meaning 
of the doctrine of creation at this point, it is then, and only 
then, that they have any significance for each other. A formu- 
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never speak a mathematical language, because, as such, it 
literally says nothing about any of the things which to them arc 
real. It is only when science also speaks a dramatic language 
that it comes into conflict with religion. If I say that the 
world was not created but that it evolved, there are impli- 
cations for reh'gion, but that is because I am dramatizing 
nature. If I say that the universe is running down, that has 
implications for religion in that the mathematical formulas 
which it so freely renders have been dramatized, but when 
thus dramatized they not only come into conflict with religion 
but also with another part of science, namely, biology, as 
Duhem has pointed out. These arc facts the full significance 
of which are rarely appreciated. Put into more philosophical 
terminology, it is only when I speak a scientific language which 
retains in its structure elements of meaning and value that 
anything which science says is significant for religion. If I 
exclude these ab initiot I can by no possible stretch of the 
imagination say anytlung which is in the least significant for 
any but the exclusively scientific point of view. 

E 

Whai Helicon Says ImpUcitly: Metaphysical Propositions 

It is generally recognized that what religion tells us implicitly 
is of more fundamental significance than what it tells us 
explicitly, and that when the philosopher wishes to determine 
the “truth” of religion it is to what it implicitly says that he 
instinctively turns. The religious consciousness, while perfectly 
clear that it cannot abandon the concrete terms, so rich in 
colour, that belong to its poetical and mythical aspects, is also 
•peifecJrj tlrt.'ifi ♦Jzifo 'fs 'isttx 'vh&tx. Txalhj •suys. 'K 

says what it really means it passes on to ideas which can be 
expressed only in Cerms of greater generality and abstractness. 
In the explicit assertions of reli^on, both historical and cosmo- 
logical, there are contained certain implications which, when 
made wtplicit through interpretation, constitute the most 
significant elements in religion. In this respect religion is not 
different from science. It is also what science says implicitly 
that is most significant for our view of life and the world. 
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pnmitivc and relatively amoral to the most developed and 
ethical, have this beli^ as their common element In other 
words, what they all say impliatly is that human values have 
in some way cosmic significance Now I am not concerned 
here cither with the arguments by which he shows, or seeks to 
show, the compatibility of this behef with the cosmic propo- 
sitions of science, nor with tlic metaphysics which his philosophy 
involves, but merely with the quesuon of the truth of this 
account of the impliat content of rehgion Tins, I think, is 
beyond question Whatever specific histoncal propositions a 
positive rehgion may contain, whatever cosmological proposi- 
tions about the “beginning” or “end” of all things it may 
embody, when these are interpreted they are seen to be 
symbolic statements of this notion 
To be sure, the notion of the conservation of values carries 
with it the idea of time and temporal process The “laying up 
of treasures in Heaven,” however literally or figuratively Ae 
notion may be envisaged, seems to imply the idea of a future 
time The conception that there “neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt,” however literally or figuratively this notion may be 
envisaged, seems to imply continuance in time, or eternity 
in the temporal sense This, too, is doubtless all it can mean 
for the rcbgious consaousness in so Tar as it speaks a wholly 
histoncal or cosmological language But this notion of conser- 
vation of values means more than this, it is an expression 
in the lime form — and therefore, to that extent symbolically — 
for a timeless and metaphysical relation of the “good” or 
value to being Values not only have cosmic significance but 
ultimate metaphysical or ontological significance It is this 
metaphysical assertion which constitutes the essence of what all 
rdigion says implicitly 

Rehgion contains, then, implicitly an assertion about the 
ultimate nature of reality — about the mmtado reahtaiu, about 
“the fullness of bejng,” to make use of an expression of tradi- 
tional philosophy It is, when thought out m all its imphcations, 
preasely that ontologism which, as we have seen, ja both the 
presupposition and the postulate of the classical theory of 
religious symbolism It is the metaphysical assertion that the 
ens realissimum, being in all its fullness, is identical with, or at 
least inseparable from, the ens perfechsstmum It is for this reason 
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This drive and countcr-dnvc— this contradiction at the heart 
of all symbolic forms — we have descnbed as the paradox of 
symbolism ^ It presents a dilemma to every form of conscious- 
ness, but one which is pecuharly insistent in what we may 
describe as the Dilemma of Religion That religious knowledge 
must be in part symbolic we can sec, but what we want is the 
“blunt truth,” not reality seen through a glass darkly But 
literal or “blunt” truth has the unhappy fashion of becoming 
untrue The fallacy of misplaced bterahsm is, if anything, 
even more disastrous m religion than m sacncc 

This dilemma may be stated in another way, which bnngs 
out its insistence even more clearly “Rehgion,” writes Bennett, 
“cannot do without the supernatural, yet it cannot do with 
It, for It refuses to be completely rationahzed” rnie term 
“supernatural” has indeed many mcamngs, but when it is 
taken in its proper sense it is evident that religion cannot do 
without It Wien the humanist tells us that “until the super- 
natural IS eliminated from the minds of men we shall not be 
able to comprehend reUgion,” wc can only answer that to 
“comprehend it” m this sense would be to dissolve it into 
something else The dilemma remains in all its stubbornness 
It IS usually supposed that there arc only two ways of meeting 
this dilemma, both of which involve the dissolving of religion 
into something else The first of these is the familiar one of 
dissolving It into poetry On the assumption that there is no 
significance except literal sigraficancc and no truth but literal 
truth, an easy soluUon of the problem consists m reduemg the 
language of rebgion to purely emotive language and in denymg 
that it really says anything at all It is not surprising that this 
solution has attracted many who seek short cuts to the solution 
of difficult problems , one of the easiest ways of solving problems 
is to deny that there is any problem at all (and unfortunately 
when a man says that he sees no problem it is a bttle difficult 
to show him that it is there) The difficulty with this solution 
IS, as we have already seen, that it goes counter to all the 
facts Religion is neither identical m essence with poetry nor 
docs It say nothing It says a great deal, and what it says, 
whether true or false, is highly significant 

The second way of meeting the dilemma is to dissolve 

* Chapter IX^ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE LANGUAGE OF METAPHYSICS SYMBOLISM 
AS A METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLE 

I 

The problems of the philosophy of language culminate in 
the problem of the language of metaphysics, those of the 
theory of symbols in the problem of symbolism and meta 
physics The issues raised by these ultimate questions may be 
seen in two charactenstic positions of present day philosophy, 
namely, the denial of the possibiUty of all metaphysics on the 
basis of the logical analysis of language, and, secondly, the 
view of Bergson that metaphysics is “the science which claims 
to dispense with symbols The former looks upon meta- 
physics as a form of poetry, although a “sorry sort of poetry,” 
and demes to it, as it does to poetry, any meaning but emotive 
The latter, while recognizing a form of “knowledge” which 
may fairly be called metaphysical, denies that this knowledge 
can be expressed m the language or symbols of cither common 
sense or science 

Neither of these positions is, of course, wholly new If they 
were they would not be as sigmficant as they really are Neo- 
positivism IS in pnnaple not different from any of the basal 
forms of poadvism The Bergsonian view is in pnnciple not 
different from any of the classical forms of mysUasm from 
Neoplatonism on * What is new in both^and it is this that 
gives them their significance in the present context — is the 
fact that they arc immensely more sophisticated than the 
earher forms, and that this sophisbcation arises from the fact 
that both sec that a cntique of metaphysics is in the last 
analysis a cntique of language 
The relation of these problems to the foregoing may be seen 
in the fact that the vanous languages and symbplic forms 
always pass over into metaphysics or require metaphysical 
language for their ultimate interpretation In addiuon to what 
they say cxphatly they also contain imphcit assertions, and 

* Ah IiiirodueUm to MtUpfijna (sulliometl translation tgio) p g* 

• Chapter I, p 35 f ^ 
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between philosophy and metaphysics. There is also, we shall 
further maintain, a special content to philosophy which can 
only be described as metaphysical. What this content is we 
sh^ see in detail when we come to the examination of the 
language of metaphysics. A necessary preliminary, however, 
is some attempt at a definition of metaphysics. 

II 

THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF METAPHYSICS: DEFINITIONS 

A 

It is related of a metaphysical society in England that it was 
compelled to disband because its members could not agree 
on the preliminary question of what metaphysics is. It is 
understandable that this was a source of endless mirth to the 
profane, but surely the mirth was premature. For this is 
precisely the predicament in which we all find ourselves 
whenever we try to talk about any of the interesting and 
fundamental things. Science finds itself in the same predica- 
ment, as we have seen, in the attempt to define it, and it has 
been s^d with a show of truth that mathematics is the science 
in wWch we do not know what we are talking about. The 
fact is that the things we know best arc, if not indefinable, at 
least the hardest to define. I shidl therefore not start with a 
definition, but rather with a description or characterization. 
To the question, What is metaphysics? I shall answer with 
Kant, that it is a Naiuranloge and 1 shall add, also with him, 
that, should civilization and even science itself perish, meta- 
,physics would still remain. 

J jhink it is well to b^rin with this concqotion — that we 
should recognize that, like the prose of the famous play, 
everyone is talking metaphysics without knowing it. In 
Bemai^ Shaw’s Man and Superman Don Juan is trying to get 
over to the man and the woman, and to the perverse Devil 
himself, his understanding of life and of the universe in ivhich 
that life is lived. “life,” he cries, “is driving at its darling, 
brains, at its object and organ by which it can attain, not 
only sdf-consciousness, but self-understanding.” “This is meta- 
physics, Juan,” retorts the Senior Commander, anjl he was 
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with ‘‘everything” in the former sense, it does not speak about 
the whole in the second meaning of the term, or at most deals 
wth totality only as “a loose connection.” But I think it is 
clear that we cannot speak of everything in the former without 
also including the latter sense. If I say that the world is a 
mere collection or a plurality I am thereby also predicating 
of it a character as a whole which has wide-reaching conse- 
quences for both theory and practice. The world or umVerse 
is one, as James admitted, in the sense that it is one subject 
of discourse. And indeed we cannot talk intelligibly without 
our discourse including propositions about the whole. As well 
ask a man to whistle and smile at the same time as to be a 
physicist and not speak about the universe in the sense of 
a physical whole, or to be a philosopher without talking about 
the whole in the sense of the omnUudo realUatis> 1 have argued 
this point at length in another connection.' Here I shall take 
as my illustration a recent instance. 

A philosophical ^vork has appeared entitled A World of 
Chance^ the main thesis of which is that “chance or contingency 
runs through and through the entire universe.” “By this 
universe,” the writer continues, “1 mean the entire realm of fact 
and this realm I find very extensive.”* Now it is one thing 
to say that we'find contingency or chance in things; it is 
quite another thing to say that chance and contingency run 
throughout the entire world of fact. To say that this is a “world 
of chance,” that chance b a fmdamental character of the world 
as a whole, is to say something, not about a collection of 
things but about a unique whole which is more than a col- 
lection. And since the subject of this assertion can itself never 
be an object of experience, the assertion can never be verified 
by any accumulation of evidence with respect to the elements 
of the collection. It is assertions of this ^e tvhich are essen- 
tially metaphysical. 

O B 

Mttapf^sics and the Co'implicates of Experitnst 

The first characteristic of metaphyrics is that it makes asser- 
tions about metempirical entities. Included in these entities or 

> The InUUxgfhU U'oiU, pp. 51 flf. • E. G. Spaulding, A U'orU of Chanee, 
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dear in other contexts ' That aworM in some sense other than 
and independent of communicating minds is necessary to make 
such commumcation possible is a way of stating the minimum 
of realism necessary to any theory of commumcation, but an 
equally necessary condition and therefore co-imphcate of 
experience is the reaUty of other minds 
In the formula presented above we spoke of them as well- 
mgh invanable btbtfs of which there is not and, in the nature 
of the case, never will be any empmeal proof or disproof They 
are not the outcome but the co imphcatcs of cxpenence In 
reality they arc beliefs only in the sense that they are not 
venfiable by the empmeal entenon in the narrow sense of 
the defimtion, actually, as necessary co-imphcates of expen- 
ence and necessary presuppositions of commumcaton, they 
are part of cxpenence and venfiable in commumcation itself* 
They constitute, therefore, what I shall desenbe as the clement 
of non symbohe knowledge of a meterapmeal or metaphysical 
sort To be sure, as we shall sec, statements about these impli- 
cates are always symbolic in character The subjects of meta- 
physical discourse are metempincal, the predicates always 
taken from domains of cxpenence (or phenomena), This we 
shall see is the essential character of metaphysical sentences 
or propositions It is preasely the extension of phenomenal 
categones to the noumenal or mctempmcal which constitutes 
the problem of metaphysical knowl^ge and it is here that 
the problem of the metaphysical symbol arises 


C 

Hie as Co imphcate. The Limited and the Limitless 

These, then, are necessary co-imphcatcs of intelligible dis- 
course No language of any Lind, whether poetic, scientific 
or rebgious, can be made intelhgible ^vltbout acknowledg- 
ment of these co imphcatcs and without rounding out our 
cxpenence through the postulation of the "existence” of these 
“entiUes ” There is, however, suU another co-impUcate of 
cxpenence which, it has constantly been mamtained, is equally 
> Cbapter VI, p. S63 ff * Cbapter V, p 218 f 
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notion all discourse involving degree or scale becomes unin- 
telligible. 

D 

Conclusion: The Subject-Matter of Metaphysics 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that metaphysics 
is both a necessary and a legitimate activity of human thought. 
It is not only possible but necessary. It is necessary in the 
sense that, in Kant’s terms, it is a Pfaturanlage. It is such, not 
merely in the sense of psychology, as a disposition, the meta- 
physical instinct, to use Schopenhauer’s term, but in the sense 
that it belongs to the nature of reason as such. 

The position developed here has been well expressed by 
Kemp Smith. “Metaphysical postulation — if the processes by 
which we round out our experience may be so described—is 
legitimate, because only as metaphysically oriented is the 
human type of consciousness possible at all. Only by trans- 
cending the immediate can we apprehend the immediate.”* 
There are two aspects of this formulation which should be 
commented upon. The first is the notion of “metaphysical 
postulation.” Is this the term in which the processes by which 
we round out our experience should be described? Only, I 
think, in a certain sense. Actually the objects postulated — the 
self, the other, and the world (and any other objects which 
conceivably may be necessary to “round out our experience”), 
are co-implicates and as such parts of the experience itself. 

It is only when they are doubted that they become postu- 
lates. It is true, as we shall see, that the names which we give 
to these co-impKcatcs, and the predicates which we apply to 
them, are “symbolic,” and involve an element of postulation, 
but the co-£mpiYcafcs fAcmseft^cs are immec£iafe/y known in 
the processes of experience themselves. 

The second has»to do with the notion of legitimate. That 
metaphysics is legitimate in one sense of the word no one 
would probably deny. The activities of the poet and artist, 
\vith which those of the metapbysidan arc often associated, 
are legitimate in this sense. It might probably be said with 
equal truth that only as thus oriented is the distinctively 
* ProUgomma lo m t&iAst PhJaopfy, p 175 
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is a further important difference. The language of metaphysics 
shares also, to a large extent, in the language of science. To 
this aspect of its language we must now turn. 


C 

Metap^sics and the Language of Science 

Metaphysics, as previously defined, is concerned with the 
general ideas or principles which are indispensably relevant 
to assertions about everything which happens, or wth the 
widest categorial connections possible. It follows from this 
that metaphysical words tvill, through a large range of expres- 
sion, be identical with those of science. Words such as substance 
and property, quality and quantity, events and relations are 
both scientific and metaphysical. So also are such words as 
necessity and possibility, contingency and chance. Such cate- 
gories are indispensably relevant for the expression of matter 
of fact, and in so far are scientific. They arc metaphysical also, 
and b«ome so precisely when we attempt to extend them as 
widely as possible, not only to everything which happens in 
the dutributivc sense, but also to everything in the seme of 
totality, not only to objects of experience but to the metera- 
pirical co-implicates of expoiencc. It is for this reason that 
the doctrine of the categories cannot be separated from meta- 
physics itself. Part of metapbyrical discourse is the question 
of the nature and application of the categories. 

The language of metaphysics is partly tfie language of 
science, but part of it is neither scientific nor poetic. In order 
to round out our experience we postulate and acknowledge 
certain co-implicates of experience and in expressing these 
“objects” we devdop an idiom which is neither scientific nor 
poetic. We use such words as phenomenon and noumcnon, 
appearance and reality, existence and being, realism and 
idealism, etc. This is the metaphysical idiom pax" excellence. 
The development of such a vocabulary docs not mean that 
our language has become either nonsense or a sorry sort of 
poetry, but rather that this distinctive idiom has become 
necessary to the adequate expression of meaning. The fuller 
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lions It culminates in saentiiic symbolism In so fir as it 
■worb on concepts of things Jl culminates m metaphysical 
symbolism ” 

We may conclude, then, with Paul Valiry, that metaphysics 
IS a “particular hterary genre,'* charactenzed by certain sub- 
jects, and the recurrence of certain terms and forms, uhich 
mark jt off distinctly from the types vshich wc Know as poetry 
and saence To subsume its language, with terms such as 
ideas, essences, noumena, etc , under poetry is to misunder- 
stand both poetry and metaphysics To subsume it wholly 
under science is to misunderstand both science and meta- 
physics It is a particular literary genre because the subject- 
matter IS particular, Metaphysics is not only a unique activity, 
a J/aturanlagt svithout which our human type of consciousness 
would be impossible, but it also, and for that very reason, 
represents a spcaal universe of discourse, the contexts of all 
contexts, and thus demands a special language 

In summarizing his account of metaphysical language, 
Anatole France finds three characteristics of metaphysical 
words (e) that they arc largely metaphor, (b) that those 
which are not metaphor are abstractions and, finally, that a 
large proportion of them are negative terms In Hegel’s 
Ph^omenology, out of twenty-six words taken as a sample 
mneteen are negauve and seven affinnative France has, 
indeed, seen the unique characters of metaphysical language, 
but he has failed to see their sigmficance It is only language 
so constituted that could possibly express the character and 
the products of the “metaphysical activity ’’ All words arc 
phenomenal in their ongin — if they arc to refer to the metem- 
pmcal they must become mctaphoncal and symbolic All 
words arc concrete in tlieir qnmary reference or intentions;, 
if they arc to become relevant to the maximum context they 
must be employed on the highest level of generality All words 
arc affirmauve m' their ongm, but the very condition of their 
acquiring wider and symbolic significance is that their primary 
reference shall be negated All these characters of metaphysicaJ 
language arc deeply rooted m the character of the metaphysical 
activity Itself 
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subjects of discourse) which arc mctcmpjrjcal m the sense 
that they are not cmpincaHy observable, and therefore not 
\cnfiablc in the sense of the empincal entenon The predicates 
of these sentences, on the other hand, whether they be attn- 
butes such as water, will, or activities such as partiapate, 
enter info, proceed, arc always characters or activities taken 
from vanous phenomenal domains As such they arc alway’s 
cmpmcally observable For any word, such as water, will, 
possess, proceed, has reference or application to particulars 
which can be pointed to or “shown forth" m some fashion 
It IS this peculiar character of the metaphysical sentence 
which raises the problem both of its meaningfulness and of 
the possibility of its being either true or false In calling these 
metaphysical sentences it is not meant, of course, that sen- 
tences of this type arc not also found in regions not normally 
described as metaphysical We find them, as we ha\c seen, 
m science no less than m poetry and religion It merely means 
that when sentences of this type occur in any discourse, that 
discourse trenches on the metaphy'Sica) 

D 

^fe{aphJi1eal Ttni^ The ProbUm of Vocabulaiy 

Any language consists of \ocabuIary and syntax It consists 
of a collection of words wluch have meanings and of the rules 
which govern the building of sentences Tlicre arc, therefore, 
according to the cntics of mctaphy-sicil language, two kinds 
of pscudo-proposiljons {Scheinsatze) — namely, those which con- 
tain words wluch appear to have mcming but which hive 
noi^ and, secondly, those which arc put together m ways 
contriry to syntax The metaphysical propositions just con- 
sidered arc held to be pseudo-propositions for both reasons 
Let us consider first the words tliat appear to have meaning 
but which have not 

4 Typical metaphysical words, according to France, arc Spirit, 
God, Absolute Those taken as typical by Carnap are of the 
same nature — principle, idea, nbsolute, infinite, God The 
general tlicsis maintained m principle by both is that practi- 
cally all words ongin-tUy have meaning — namely, refer to 
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sense and nonsense, we may turn to an examination of the 
metaphysical sentences They are said to be contrary to 
syntax, not because they do not follow syntactical rules, but 
because the predicates which are taken from empmeal domains 
are applied to metempmeal objects Such objects do not exist, 
or at least are not verifiable, but even if they did exist, pro 
positions about them would still be meaningless This, then, is 
the thesis It is our purpose to show that they arc not contrary 
to syntax in any sense In attempting to make our point it 
svill be convement to consider these sentences from the stand- 
point of both the subject and the predicate The subject is in 
every case a metempmeal co-impUcate of experience spirit, 
Absolute, the world The predicate is in every case some aspect 
of experience such as '‘enters into,” “proceeds,” “will,” 
“flux,” etc It IS evidently this umque character of meta 
physical predication which leads to the view that metaphysical 
sentences are contrary to syntax 
The first quesuon, then, is whether to speak of a metempincal 
object at all is contrary to syntax Most surely it is not If it 
were so, it would be contrary to syntax to speak of electrons 
and quanta, the existential status of which is undetermined, 
and discourse about which some positivists would, as we have 
seen, exclude from saence * There is, then, no more reason 
why a sentence containing the word soul or God should be 
contrary to syntax than one containing the words electrons 
or quanta And this is equally true of sentences contaimng the 
word “world” in the sense of the ommtudff reahlalts Sentences 
contaimng the partial wholes of physics are not syntactical 
nonsense, there is no more inherent reason why sentences 
contaimng the wholes of metaphysics should be It is solely a 
matter of prejudice 

Clearly, then, it cannot 'be the umque character ol meta 
physical subjects that makes the s«itenccs in which they occur 
supposedly contrary to syntax The difficulty must he, if it 
exists at all, in the predicates Evidently the problem here 
revolves around the question of the syntacucal validity of 
analogous predication For in every case of a metaphysical 
sentence an aspect of experience is taken and predicated analo- 
gously of a metempmeal subject The question, then, is 
* Chaptw XI, p 548 
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those about the omnitudo realitatis Xh^t the problem ofanalogoxis 
predication becomes most serious. 

The ultimate object of metaphysical discourse is to say 
something significant about the whole of reality and, since 
significance cannot be finally separated from truth and falsity, 
something that is true. Metaphyrics seeks not only to discover 
categories that apply to every thing, but, since to find such 
categories means to say something about reality as a whole, 
to find predicates applicable to the omniindo reablatis. Thus 
the discourse we call metaphysical k full of such propositions 
as the following : Everything flows or is in flux. All is matter 
or all is spirit. The world is will. Our problem here is not 
whether propositions of this type arc true or false, but whether 
they are meaningless as contrary to the syntax of our language. 
This cannot, I think, be maintained. It is true that there arc 
logical difficulties inherent in the notion of totality and of 
application of predicates to the whole. These difficulties we 
sh^I consider in a later context; here the problem has to do 
with syntax, for logic and syntax are not identical. 

Metaphysical sentenco of neither type can, then, be called 
syntactical nonsense. For one thing, they arc not at all like 
those which are taken as examples of such nonsense. The 
sentence, Caesar is a prime number, is a nonsense because 
there is no analogy of being between the two. This is not at 
all the case in sentences of the type, all is flux, the world is 
will. In these cases fundamental aspects of our experience arc 
taken and applied analogically to the whole. These aspects 
arc of such a character that they arc thought “to throw light” 
on existence in its totality and may be given a privileged 
position in our interpretation of reality as a whole. Such 
statements may be false, but they cannot be absurd in the 
sense of those to which they arc likened. In any case, even the 
latter are not contrary to syntax and even these have a reference 
to truth and falsity. Truth and falsity arc not irrelevant to 
metaphysical sentences. They may not be verifiable, although 
this is a matter for later consideration. Certainly they are not 
nonsense. 

It is true, of course, that such sentences cannot have literal 
significance. They arc metaphorical and of the type which 
^ve shall discuss presently under the name of fundamental 
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The programme of the anti metaphysician is to show that 
metaphysical ivords are only apparent words, metaphysical 
propositions Schttnsal^e, and metaphysical trains of tliought 
pseudo-reasoning Kant had already partly developed this 
programme by attempting to show that at least certain of 
these metaphysical trains of thought are paralogisms, although 
other non empincal employments of the reason arc retained 
Logicalpositivism eliminates oH metaphysical trams of thought 

Let us at the beginning recognize that if there is any such 
thing as metaphysics, it will necessarily contain trains of 
thought which are dificrent m certain respects from those we 
find m the empirical employment of reason This follows of 
necessity from the nature of the metaphysical activity If the 
very nature of this activity consist lu the rounding out of 
our experience by the “postulation” of mctcmpincal entities, 
then, by that very fact, the reasoning by which we validate or 
legitimatize these postulates will differ from purely empirical 
reasoning It will be of the naturp of argument to presuppositions 
Such a metaphysical train of thouglit, one indeed which ts 
taken as typical by the anti-mctaphysician, is the famous 
Cogtlo ergo sum of Descartes, upon which all the rest of his 
metaphysical trains of thought hinged The existence of the 
ego or self IS the necessary presupposition of, or follows from, 
the existence of thinking It is not necessary to recall the well 
uom criticisms of this famous assertion — that this is not a 
valid syllogism, that the existence of the self is not logicall) 
implied in the fact of thinking, or, sull more fundamentally, 
that the existence of a mctcmpincal object cannot be argued 
from the existence of any empincal fact The essential point 
of all these criticisms is that the kind of “metaphysical ’ reason- 
ing which would validate the postulate of a mctcmpincal 
co-impiicatc of cxpcnence, is pscurfo reasoning, or as ^anc 
would say, a paralogism 

The issue here involved has already been considered in the 
purely logical context ' Our conclusion there was, bncfly 
stated, lint implication m this sense is extra logicui!, in the 
narrow sense of logical, and that the inference or reasoning 
involved contains in it extra logical factors But ue also main- 
tained that all genuine rcasomng always contains factors of 
‘ Chapifi Ml pp 31311 » 
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lions arc sound, it cannot be excluded. Hartmann rccof^nizcs 
tl\is third type, which he describes as analytical. It consists in 
the analysis of presuppositions and is really a combination of 
the empirical and the a priori. He applies it specifically to the 
proof of freedom, but it is really applicable to all tlic co- 
implicates of experience.* Rctunung then to our main thesis, 
metaphysical reasoning is in ’general of this type — namely, 
arguing from the possibililyofcxperienceanditscommumcation 
to its co-implicates, or what it presupposes. Metaphysics is that 
activity which rounds out our experience — makes it inlclHgible 
by postulation of mctempirical entities. In so far as this postu- 
lation is necessary, it is a legitimate activity and part of know- 
ledge by interpretation. This is the peculiar “criterion of 
prooP’ of which Professor Lewis speaks. It is, perhaps, a ques- 
tion whether it should be called “prooP’ in view of the ordinary 
connotations of this notion. This is a question to be considered 
when we cxanunc the entire problem of “verification" of 
metaphysical propositions.* The sole point of importance here 
is the consideration of metaphysical trains of thought as 
meaningful, as part of the general question of the meaning- 
fulness of metaphysical language. On this question there can 
be no doubt. This type of reasoning is but an extension of 
the metaphysical actirity. It is the way in which, in intellipble 
communication or discounc, \vc bring those who communicate 
to the acknowledgment of the postuKites or co-implicates of 
experience. 

One further point is of importance here. It is necessary to 
distinguish between these fundamental metaphysical trains of 
thought and the reasoning by which we argue as to the nature 
of these co-implicates. Although the “that" and the “what" 
arc here closely connected, it m.ay well be that concerning 
the latter our reasoning may contain paralogisms. 

' E 

Mttaphysical Language and Logical Analysis' 

We have now examined the language of mctaph)’5ics in its 
three aspects of vocabulary, sj'niax, and medium of reasoning. 

I v I.; If.......... r.i... trr .. 
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omniiudo reahiatis Literal propositions are here, m the nature 
of the case, impossible Such propositions are not only more 
symbolic than the propositions al^ut the infinitely great and 
infimtely little of the physical universe, but, by reason of the 
nature of the subject of the proposition, symbohe m a dificrcnt 
way What this means will become clearer after our examina- 
tion of mctaph>5ical predicates 

D 

The /Mature of Metaphysical Predicates 

The predicates of metaphysical sentences, like those of all 
symbol sentences, are taken from experience, but their char- 
acter IS determined by the nature of the subject to which they 
arc applied In that the metaphysical symbol seeks to throw 
light on existence as a whole, the metaphor employed must, 
as wc ha\e seen, be fundamental This fact involves certain 
consequences with respect to metaphysical predicates which 
must now be cxpUatly stated I shall emphasize two characters 
of metaphysical predicates which arc most significant from the 
standpoint of metaph>'sical symbolism (i) what I shall 
describe as the "moulding” of the predicate involved in meta- 
physical assertions, ( 2 ) the realm of cxpcncncc from which, 
in order to be fundamental, the metaphor must be taken 
The fact that the subjects of metaphysical propositions are 
wholes, cither partial or total, requires, of course, that the 
predicates must be taken from the most pervasive or most 
fundamental aspects of cxpcncncc, but the fact that the sub- 
jects are mctempincal and the predicates empincal requires 
that the predicates must be moulded, that is, us^ in a dificrcnt 
sense, fcom. their literal emylovjmcnt The subject to which 
they arc applied being mctempincal, although presupposed 
by cxpcncncc, it is necessary that the predicates be “moulded” 
in significant ways Tins requirement is, to be sure, but a 
special case of the phenomenon of moulding or adistortion 
which vse found to be charactcnsuc of all types of symbolism 
and sjonbolic forms In the case of the mctaphj-sical symbol, 
hovNCVcr, this moulding involves despatialization and de- 
Icmporalization of the predica*”” — *" 
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auve leap The stretching of Words and phrases towards 
generabty means a moulding of our concepts into symbols 
They remain metaphors and our metaphysical knowledge is 
ultimately symbolic in character 

I am not, it should be understood, cither argmng for the 
Whitehead metaphysics or for his use of symbols Indeed, I 
find great difficulties in this metaphysics and I feel that the 
imaginative leap for which his metaphors appeal (more parti- 
cularly his use of feeling and value) makes too much demand 
upon us All I am concerned to point out is that Whitehead’s 
metaphysics is, when examined, an illustration of symbolism 
as a metaphysical pnnciplc 

The uniqueness of the metaphysical symbol in this respect 
may be seen by considenng any one of the fundamental types 
of metaphysics When Schopenhauer tells us that the world 
IS, m its essence, wiU, he is not telhng us that the things which 
make up the world — the stars, the mountains, animals and 
men — are all literally analysablc into forms of willing in the 
sense of human will That would be a cruder panpsychism 
than Schopenhauer would for a moment contemplate What 
he 18 saying is rather that the fundamental aspect of experience 
which we know as striving, impulse, desire, will, is the best 
metaphor or symbol for the fundamental character of being 
common to everything that happens In order to say this, 
however, he is compelled, as everyone knows, to despatiaUze 
and detcmporalizc the notion of will — to make the concrete 
forms of existence m space and time “objectifications” of a 
“will” which is spaceless and timeless Now we are, of course, 
not concerned at all here with the question of whether this 
particular metaphysics is “true” nor indeed whether, or in 
what sense, it is “venfiable” — these are quesUons for a later 
context — our concern is with its mcaningfulness “The world 
IS will” is a mearungful symbohe sentence It has no literal 
significance — ant. indeed cannot have — but it is a funda- 
mental metaphor which, by giving a pnvileged position to 
some fundamental aspect of experience, enables us to Ktpress in 
some degree the mcamng of "reality ” It is this that I meant 
by saymg that by reason of thcveiy nature of the metaphysical 
subject the predicate is symbohe in a “different way ” 

* froeuj ttnJ AfoIiO* p 6 
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itself unless it emancipates itself from sdfF and ready-made 
concepts and creates representations that are supple, mobile, 
almost fluid and are ever ready to mould themselves on the 
elusive forms of intuition.** To his mind that language which 
is nearest to oripnal imagery alone has this character. No 
image, he admits, can replace intuition. The freshest imagery 
has, so to speak, already wilted the moment it is separated 
from the immediate intuition. But the image has this advan- 
tage that it keeps us in the concrete. “No image can replace 
intuition, but many diverse images borrowed from very different 
orders of things, inay, by the conveigence of their action, direct 
consciousness to the precise point where the intuition may be 
seized. The single aim of the philosopher,” and to this all his 
language should be directed, “is to promote a certain effort 
(of intuition) which in most men is usually fettered by habits 
more useful to life.”' 

Metaphysics, then, even for Bergson, does not really dispense 
with symbolism, and indeed cannot. In fact, for him, as for 
anybody else, knowledge is not really knowledge unless it Is 
communicable, and there is no expression which does not 
involve symbolism in some form. The decisive proof, however, 
is the fact that all the fundamental intuitions of his own 
metaphysics are expressed in highly symbolic form. One could 
with advantage examine the entire Crtative Evolution from this 
point of view. Even the notion of creative evolution itself is 
used in a symbolic sense. In any case, the language of the 
book is throughout dramatic. The account of the genesis of 
matter from life is as much a “myth” as any of Plato’s. 
Metaphysics in the hands of Bergson does not, indeed, Hke 
“science,” strive towards a symbolism of relations, but it 
strives towards a symbolism just the same. In that Bergson 
recognizes a greater kinship of philosophy to art than to 
science, he recognizes instinctively the sort of symbols with 
which he is deali^. Be that as it may, it is certainly clear that 
if metaphysics claims to dispense with symbols, it should not 
so claim. It is precisely this claim which, as we shall see later, 
has caused metaphysics so often to misunderstand itself and 
has led it into extremes of intdlcctualism or scepticism.* Meta- 
physics is rather that activity of the human mind — not “science” 

' Iniroiiithon to Mttop}ffnc 3 , p. i6. * Cbaplcr XIV, p 720. 
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dental co-jmphcates of cxpenence is a common one, tit 
Cartesian intuitions of the self, the external ivorld and of the 
infinite are typical Nor is the notion lightly to be put aside 
if It IS nghtly undcntood Hie notion of intuition* despite its 
many meamngs* always has one common clement, namely, 
that of immediacy and givencss Now to be thus gi\cn it is 
not necessary that the object shall be given directly in sens- 
expcncnce, it may equally well be given indirectly as a co- 
imphcatc of that expencnce In such a case it would not be a 
misnomer to call it intellectual intuition In any case, it is 
partly this which traditional rationalism had in mind when it 
spoke of intellectual intuition 

It IS wholly understandable that sensationahstic cmpincum 
when It IS consistent as in the case of Hume* denies the existence 
of such co-impUcates and therefore of an intellectual intuition 
Kant also denied any mteilectual miuition, but only mth hu 
bps and not really in his heart, for the essence of the KanWn 
cntical philosophy is precisely the reinstatement of this notion 
m a new form Both the transcendental self, as the prtsupp^ 
tion of genuine knowledge, and the intelligible self as the 
presupposition of any genuine consaousness of obligation, 
really intuited and acknowledged m the processes of expenenrt 
themselves They arc both mdeed postulaUd m order to roun 
out our expencnce, but this postulation is really nothing mom 
than the explicit acknowledgment of that which is presuppoma 
m expencnce itself , 

Non-symbohe metaphysical knowledge has also been tra 
tionally desenbed as a pnon This notion is also 
if the concept be properly understood As was 
the character of the a pnon has been asenbed to certain 
which are held to be true if they are the necessar) 
tions of some class of more particular facts or of 
general — in other words if they arc the necessary co-u^P ' ^ 
of experience This notion involves the conception of a 
o^on as contrasted with a purely formal c /non 
»Uc empincism also involves the demai of any matenaJ 
It follows that It must say that there are no 
at all, or that they are merdy formal There is, 
mg, no mat6na! implication that is a pnon The 
whether we may call these co-imphcatcs a prten 
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therefore, upon the question whether tlic relation between 
experience and its co-implicates is a necessary one. Now it is 
certainly not necessary in the sense that one proposition 
logically implies another. Tlus wc have seen in our examina- 
tion of metaphysical reasoning. It certainly is not necessary 
in the sense that it “coerces” as docs the sensuously given. 
But it is necessary in another sense. The necessary co-implicates 
of experience arc necessary in the sense that, while they 
themselves are not directly given in experience, their acknow- 
ledgment is the necessary condition of experience itself and 
of its communication. 

In sum, we may recognize in these notions of intuitive and 
a priori metaphysical knowledge attempts to characterize the 
non-s^mibolic clement in such knowledge — the clement of 
giveness which, while indirect, is no less a part of immediate 
experience than the experience objects or entities themselves. 
Wc shall not make use of these terms for the very good reason 
that the ambiguities which have arisen in historical develop- 
ment lead to misundentandin^, but the essential notion which 
lies behind them we may, and indeed must, accept. 

C 

Metaphysical Knowledge: The Criterion of Intelligibility 

Metaphysical objects are never given directly in appearance 
(sensation). They come into evidence only indirectly; but they 
do come into evidence. It is with the nature of this evidence, 
or verifiability in this field, with which we are now concerned. 
Since metaphysical objects arc never given directly there is not,* 
and never will be, any purely empirical proof of metaphysical 
propua^bitr Ahmr, iStuy • «nv injv* Ahr ouitantar Auv* <ihr 
co-impHcatcs of experience. The empirical criterion, in its 
narrow sense, is<.herc inapplicable. Evidence here consists in 
that “peculiar criterion of prooP’ of which we have already 
spoken. We shall describe it as the criterion of inicUigibility. 

We shall presently examine this criterion more closely. Here 
a single comment is in order. There can indeed never be any 
purely empirical proof for a metaphysical assertion, but it ’ 
docs not follow that such proof is unrelated to experience. Wc 
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metcmpmcal co*imphcatK arc, as we have seen, symbolic 
sentences As such, they share in the general character of all 
symbolic knowledge, namely, that it is conditioned by our 
form of consciousness, by “community of subjective form '* 
The metaphysical symbol is taken from some limited domain 
or category of cxpencnce and applied metaphorically to the 
metempincal For the reasons already given, it must also be 
axiological in character and, to that extent, anthropomorphic 
Symbolic metaphysical knowledge is, then, conditioned by 
subjective form, but it is conditioned m a unique way The 
fact that It IS so conditioned means, however, that there is no 
verifiability outside this commumty of subjective form and 
the processes of communication which take place within that 
form "We can at most speak of an authentic metaphysical 
symbol and of its authentication in metaphysical discourse 
This point may be illustrated by reference to any of the 
fundamental metaphon which are taken to “throw light on 
existence as a whole ’’ The proposition that “the world is 
will” IS a meaningful proposition, as we have seen, although 
there is no possibility of verifying it m the sense of the empincal 
entenon There is no sensuously observable entity to which 
it may refer, no cruaal experiment by which its truth may 
be determined But while it cannot be verified directly m 
cxpencnce it is indirectly vcnfiablc m the sense that it does 
or does not make our cxpencnce as a whole intelligible It is 
in these facts, as we shall see presently, that the unique character 
of metaphysical “proof’ consists 

D 

The NoUon of Philosophical InUlligtSilitjf 

The notion of philosophical intelhgibiltty is one that has 
become increasingly significant in recent philosophical dis- 
course We speak of intclbgiWc and unintelligible world views, 
of intelligible and umntelligiblc philosophies, and v/c speak 
of mtelligibiUty as a entenon of philosophical or metaphysical 
truth In my InUUtgtble World dus notion of philosophical 
mtelhgibility is the major them^ and I have sought to work 
out the conditions of philosophical mtelhgibility and the fom 
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philosophical intelligibility is the reflection of the nature of 
the object of metaphysical activity, namely, the omntludo 
realttalts 

With this conception of coherence we touch upon a further 
condition of philosophical mtcUigibiUty, namely, that of 
adequacy and adequate expression We found reason to 
maintain that adequate expression constitutes the essence of 
the truth notion itself, it is, <1 Jortion^ the condition of truth in 
the philosophical realm In order to be adequate, philosophical 
discourse must be coherent, otherwise it cannot express the 
ommtudo reahtatis which is its object But the demand for 
adequacy includes more than coherence This demand wc 
have already seen expressed in the principle of fundamental 
metaphor It is only m so far as aspects of experience are 
fundamental, “cosmic variables,” that they are adequate to 
express the nature and meaning of the whole The notion of 
adequacy m this sense is, if not the sole entenon of philoso- 
phical intelligibility and truth, its fundamental condition 

Out of this demand for adequacy anses the ultimate con- 
dition of all intelligibility— that “great metaphysical truth” 
as ^Vhltehead calls it, that “all ultimate reasons (or intelli- 
gibility) must be in terms of aim at value It is, as I have 
pointed out m my fuller account of this pnnciple, only pro- 
cesses onented towards the “good” or value that have pnmary 
or intrinsic intelligibility — all the rest is secondary and derived 
Purposive activity within our own cxpcncnce, with its “hnks 
of intelligible connection,” wc in a very real measure under- 
stand, for we actually live through them many times a day 
It is upon this that all other intelbgibihty depends The only 
linkage of facts that is ultimately and intrinsically intelligible 
IS one which is mtcrprctable in terms of value No relation 
wnihir i^<flUl^* isr twalV'imtiUgnhb* jinlas* a*" .uar .he 
as something analogous to relations within our own cxpenence 
and Its activity This is what Rcnouvicr has m mind when he 
says that the world is not really intelligible until it is “pene- 
trable” Thus the concept of will alone renders- that of force 
intelligible m any philosophic sense , but will itself cannot be 
defined by anything more pnmitivc 


* Sc« Chtpter III, 
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the general truth of the statement I should merely wish to 
inquire more fully into the nature of such pcnuasion 

The truth of the statement itself can be easily shown 
Suppose our metaphysical thinking is of the deductive type 
If so, It must start from initial assumptions and these assump- 
tions cannot coerce the mind They can only be acknowledged 
The fact is that there are no propositions which are self-evident 
m isolation The deductively first propositions can be made 
significant and acceptable only by showing the cogency and 
general consonance ivith experience of their comequences 
But suppose now that we proceed inductively and seek to 
construct a metaphysics on purely cmpincal premises Here, 
again, the conclusions cannot coerce the mmd For the principles 
to be proved are already implicit in the assumpuon that the 
cases cued are typical and genuine instances of the category 
to be investigated Here, too, an iniual acknowledgment is pre- 
supposed and upon this acknowledgment everything else rests 

The indubitable fad is that in the universe of discourse of 
which we are speaking the mind cannot be coerced It can 
only be brought to acknowledgment — to Irce acknowledgment 
of the premises, and consequently of the consequences which 
flow from them It is also an indubitable fact that dialectical 
argument, metaphysical trains of thought, are of this type and 
always go back to mutual acknowledgment of presuppositions 
There is no objection, to my mind, to calling such argument 
persuasion if the nature of the argument is properly under- 
stood, if, in other words, wc recognize that persuasion is pre 
ciscly this process by which we are brought to free acknow- 
ledgment The only question is whether it can be called a 
kind of “proof” 

I think It can be shown that all proof — even in saence 
itseft — rests lilumaidiy upon suen persuasion, upon premises 
or postulates that are not coercive but can only be freely 
acknowledged This is seen m the fact that no conception of 
probability can be formed which does not contain the two 
elements of observation and “rationality,” and that when the 
notion of rationality is examined it is seen to contain an extra- 
logical factor — a factor which is not coercive but can only be 
acknmvledged ^ The significance of this fact is often overlooked 
* Uiapter VIII, p 387 
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large part of our Ufc is carried on,” we are told, “in a realm of 
meanings to which truth and falsity are in’elevant.” 'Hie 
aesthetic is, on this view, of course, such a realm of meaning, 
but it is with metaphj’sics as such a realm that we are here 
conccnicd. 

This view has a certain plausibility for the reason that it 
contains an clement of truth. Mctaphj’sics is interpretation 
of meaning and the criterion of interpretation here is intelli- 
gibility. There is no knowledge — even that of acquaintance 
and description — ^wWch docs not involve interpretation, but 
there is a third type which is wholly a matter of interpretation. 
Metaphysical knowledge is of this type. So much is true. Now 
let us turn to the element of falsity in the viesv. This lies in 
the statement that truth and falsity are irrelevant to such 
interpretation. 

First of all, a large part of our study has been devoted 
explicitly to showing that in no realm of meaning arc truth 
and falsity irrelevant — even in the aesthetic. But secondly— and 
this is even more important— meaning cannot “outrun verifi- 
ability.” It may outrun the empirical criterion in the narrow 
sense, but if it outruns all rdation to truth and falsity, It 
ceases to be meaningful and all discourse is stultified. O^er- 
wisc expressed, it is possible that “life may be carried on in a 
realm of meanings to which truth or falsity are irrelcvanl” 
(although I doubt that), but the interpretation of life cannot be. 
To call metaphysics an interpretation of meaning and to say 
that truth and faldty are irrelcv'ant, is, then, to enunciate a 
contradiction in terms. To sec the truth of this it is only neces- 
sary to recall our previous discussions of the notion of truth 
and of its relation to meaning. We shall therefore in conclusion 
attempt to relate the results of that discussion to the notion 
and criterion ormtclligibility. 

The thesis there defended was that ultimately the notions 
of truth and meaning coincide; that truth is ultimately 
immanent in discouwc and that any completely determined 
meaning is the truth. The notions of truth and meaning do 
not necessarily coincide in limited contexts, but in the maximum 
context they do, and mctaphyacs is the “science” of maximum 
context. It cannot be denied that this statement of the nature 
nf Tnetat)h\*sieal truth raises (^fiicult oroblcms. Some of these 
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theory of sym^ls in the problem of symbolism and mcta- 
. physics. This statement— wth which we began the studies of 
this chapter— has, we believe, been fully justified. It is now 
possible in conclusion to sec the significance of the study as 
a whole. 

All knowledge of whatever kind is bound up with language 
and, since language is impossible without an clement of 
symbol, all knowledge involves an element of symbolism. Wc 
may therefore speak of a philosophy of symbolic forms. If 
there were a field of knowledge, such as metaphysics, which 
could dispense with symbolism, such knowledge would be 
achieved by dissolving these forms into wholly nomsymboHc 
intuitive knowledge. This is what certain types of metaphy'sics 
have claimed to do. This wc have, however, found to be 
impossible. Such attempts, whether they be the negative 
theology and metaphysics of the ancients, or the more modem 
forms of a Bradley or a Bergson, do not leave us knowledge, 
but mystical feeling. We do not deny a non*symbolic element 
in metaphysical knowledge, but knowledge is not knowledge 
until it is expressed, and all expression involves a symbolic 
element. 

Metaphysics, then, is not the “science” which claims to 
dispense with symbols. It is rather that activity of the human 
mind which carries symbolism to its highest point. In the 
narrow sense of science, as used in this discussion, it is not 
science at all, but, as wc have said, an activity — precisely that 
activity which is concerned with the interpretation of various 
symbolic forms, including that of science itself. If wc persist 
in using the term science for metaphysics, it must be used in 
the broadest and most humane sense and must not be limited 
by any of the specific definitions of limited universes of 
discourse. 

Mctaph>’sics, as a human activity expressing itself inlanguagc, 
can, then, no rru)rc than any oUicr activity expressing itself 
thus, dispense with symbolism. But while this is tru(^ it is also 
true that the symbols it employs— and must employ — differ in 
significant respects from other symbolic forms. TTie way in 
which they differ and the reasons for these differences have 
already been shown and need not be repeated here. At different 
points in the preceding chapter we illustrated the symbolism ^ 
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of critical evaluation. The descriptive task, to which we shall 
presently turn, consists in developing briefly this natural 
metaphysic, its basal elements and its essential structural form 
This involves the thesis that there Aas been a phUosophta pmnnis, 
and that this philosophy is identical with natural metaphysic 
in our sense of the term. The task of interpretation and evalua- 
tion, on the other hand, consists in determining what this 
natural tnetaphysic really “says” and in determining whether 
it speaks truly. 

The critical evaluation of this natural -metaphysic involves 
the application of the criterion of intelligibility developed ia 
the preceding chapter. It has already been argued that in 
metaphysics the notions of truth and intelligibility Coindde. 
Metaphysics is the activity which rounds out our experiena 
and seeks to make it meaningful or intelhgiblcj in so far as it 
does this it is true. In other words, metaphysics is the totality 
of intelligible discourse and it b this totality which constitutes 
the truth. The question, then, is whether “natural meta- 
physics” does this and whether other types of metaphysics 
are in greater or less degree unintelligible. Thb is the ultimate 
problem, but we must first show that there is such a natural 
metaphysic — describe its fundamental characters and form-- 
and seek to interpret its significance. 

n 

PHIlOSOPH!A FEKENMS' THE NATURAL METAPHYSIC 
OF THE HUMAN MIND 

A 

In the introductory chapter I called attention to the fact that 
more and more the notion of a traditional philosophy* ^ 
philosophia peremis, in the sense of the Grcco-Christian traditio , 
is being accepted as the true story of European philosop y*^ 
also pointed out a fact which would also be generally accept 
that this tradition is based upon a high evaluation of najj 
language, or, as Bergson puts it, on “a trust in language, 
is with this tradition, and its relation to natural languag > 
that we are first concerned. 

* Cbapter I, p. 33 T. 
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and truncated notion of cxpcncncc uhich excludes ab tmtto 
all metaphysical reference 

TTie cxpenence out of which this natural metaph>sic grows 
IS, in the first instance, the cxpenence of a living creature It 
IS, therefore, bound up with life m its concreteness and with 
language as the expression of life Life itself generates the 
nddle of existence, carries m its own bosom “the burden of 
this unintelligible world *’ The metaphj'Sical actiniy which 
seeks to round out this cxpenence, tlie metaphy-sical instinct, 
IS part of the life process itself 

It IS for this reason that, as we have seen, poetry is “covert 
metaphysics" and the problems of the highest poetry and of 
the deepest philosophy are m essence one The similarities 
between philosophy and meditative poetry, as DiHhey has so 
interestingly work^ out, anse from their common startmg- 
pomt and from the common form which it neccssanly gener- 
ates It is for this reason also that, as we have seen, not only 
must poetry necessanly trench on the metaphysical, but the 
language of metaphysics must itself have some of the characters 
of poetry, metaphysical language is necessarily dramatic if it 
IS to be mteihgible 

To round out our cxpenence — which is the character of 
metaphysical activity — means then inevitably, first of all, to 
round out the meaning of our own life and to make that 
life mteihgible All questions of life, however, revolve about 
problems of generation and death — begmmng and end Life 
is umntelhgiblc unless expressed in these concepts and the 
form of reflection they generate Without them and without 
this bfe form, the meaning of life is both unrealizable and 
incommunicable We cannot think of life except as a centre 
of values and except as a movement towards the good No 
intelligibility without finality But it is equally true that we 
cannot think finality without origin Origin and destiny are 
the same thing seen from two points of view The essence and 
meaning of life involv e both To penetrate to and Jlo express 
the meaning of life Ts impossible without these concepts 

This is the beginning of the natural metaphysics of the 
human mmd, but it is only the beginning To bring the ends 
of the life process together is the condition of its meaning or 
intelligibility, but the life process is part of a larger context, ^ 
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This will become clearer as we proceed to consider the funda- 
mental characters of this metaphysic * 

C 

Tks Fundamental Characters oj /Natural Melaphysxc 

The pnmary and outstanding character of this natural meta- 
physic IS Its recognition and acknowledgment of the metem- 
pmcal CO implicates of experience As Kant has nghtly seen, 
the pnmary objects of any metaphysics arc the soul, the world, 
and God Certainly for this natural metaphysics, which Kant 
had clearly m mind, they are the pnmary objects, for while 
not the objects of sense expencncc, the soul, the world, and the 
mfimte are so bound up with this expenence that the) consti 
tute part of it— if only as regulauvc ideas wthout the use of 
which this expenence cannot be rounded out, or made mtcl» 
ligible As such, they are not only the objects of meaningful 
discourse — “things” or entities about which “something may 
be said,” and to which predicates may bcmeamngfully applied — 
but they are also objects about which things must be said if 
our discourse about other things is to be ultimately mieUigiblc 
This natural metaphysic, being, as we have seen, bound up 
with natural language, is characlcnzed, in the first place, by 
the retention of the fundamental linguistic categones and their 
employment in a mctempincal reference In other words, it 
IS a subject predicate or substance attnbute mctaph>'5ic Tlus 
extension of the subject predicate form involves, to be sure, 
more tlian this Other basjil linguistic categones, more espcaally 
those of activity, arc also ncccssanly retained This natural 
mctaphysic is accordingly “rcabstic ’ as opposed to nommal- 
isviir A* icntain.' -sinjnls' 4hn«*>Rniaie' .whmh »ligaca> ^ana 

dissolves into complexes As opposed to science and logical 

* In lus review ot Tht IniAlf^ihU Journal ef PhtosafSiy eie 

Vol XXVlI No 4 May 53 1530) Laitd cbdei me for Uje use of the 
expression natural meiaphysic of the human DUnd Was there he osVs 
ever a shabb er phrase’ I do not know why it should be called shabby except 
that U « very well worn Rant to »ay nothing of those before him speaks con 
itantly of mrla/Aynca ratvolis and Bergson, partly influenced by him doubtless 
uses It constantly in Crtahcf Etolaiift I ara quite willing to be eniiazed for the 
use of phrases made sign hcani by 
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This philosophy is a value-chatted scheme of thought and 
can only be understood as such Plenitude, or “fullness of 
being,” IS a concept which anses only when value and reality 
are conceived as inseparable, and this inseparability is the 
axiom which underlies the whole of tradiuonal philosophy 
This IS the fact But the important point here is that it is the 
only natural metaphysics, for only a value-charged scheme 
of thought IS natural This we have seen in our account of its 
origin and source A metaphysic which abstracts being from 
value IS not only unnatural but in the end can only lead to 
meaninglessness and unmtelligibtlity 
The third fundamental character of this metaphysic is that 
emphasized by Bergson, namely, the notions of efiicicnt and 
fin^ causation and their identification I shall call it the 
pnnaple of intelligible causation 
The rounding out of our cxpenence through the postulation 
of metempmcal entities leads necessarily to the extension of 
the causal notion beyond experience Indeed Urn very activity 
of postulation may be described as determined by the principle 
of sufficient reason The demand for mtelhgibihty which com- 
pels us thus to round out our ^pencnce contains in it neces- 
sarily the notion that the ground or reason of that experience 
nust contain m it “emmcntly” all that is found m the expen- 
:nce It expresses itself m the two ‘‘axioms of mtelhgibihty,” 

X nxhxlo nihil ex minima maximum non Jit The extension of 
he causal notion beyond cxpcncnce is an expression of this 
inncipte of sufficient reason In using the causal notion 
radiuonal metaphysics takes, as wc shall see, concepts from 
he empirical or “phenomennr’ world and applies them to 
he metempmcal In this procedure there is inevitably a 
irocess of “moulding” of the concept mvoKed, and an element 
rfi synhidusm 'is ntsepanhlR: 'hvm 'sutln “‘tnntsceifheitrJ” -ent 
ployment But behind the symbolic lies a non symbolic clement, 
as we shall later, sec 

The relation of this character of natural metaphysic to the 
preceding aspect is evident From the principle of* the catc- 
gonal supremacy of the good folious the pnnciple that “all 
ultimate reasons must be in terms of aim at value,” and that 
in any notion of intelligible causation efficient and final 
causation must ultimately be identical— two aspects of the 
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shall see, one of the main preoccupations of modern philosophy 
and the dissolving of this mctaphysic one of the outstanding 
characteristics of modem culture As is not unnatural, it is 
generally held that, while this cntique did not begin iwth 
Kant, nevertheless it is in his Cnixqut of Pure Reason that the 
essentials of this cntiasm are to be found and the death blow 
to philosophia perennis was finally given This I believe to be a 
false interpretation of the Kantian position, but a bnef con 
sideration of this cntique will enable us to understand the 
modem movement 

For Kant dogmatism m metaphysics arises precisely through 
following uncntically the natural bent of the intellect, or the 
pure reason, to its natural conclusion — which is the same 
thing as saying, through following the natural tendencies of 
language into a realm where such language does not apply — 
the result being “transcendental illusion “ Speaking generally, 
what this amounts to is that the three fundamental characters 
of natural metaphysic appear to be challenged — the exten- 
sion of the substance-attnbute notion, of intelligible causation 
m both Its forms, and above all, that ontologism which arises 
through the identification of the ens realusmim with the eru 
perfeclusimum 

This, then, is the negative Kant This negative criticism 
was, however, but a prelude to a reinterpretation of traditional 
metaphysic or to its ranstatement in a new form Of this 
more presently The important point here is that the Kantian 
cntique bf metaphysical language, together wth other causes, 
has led to a widespread cnticism of natural metaphysic as the 
verbalism of a false melaphysic The points at which it has 
been chiefly attacked are precisely those points which we have 
found to be its fundamental chacucters — precisely those char 
acters which make it a natural mctaqhvsic — ^ils substance 
attnbutc character, its anthropomorphism as a value meta 
physic, and its notion of intelligible causation ' Let us examine 
these m turn 

* A word should perhaps said Ijctc on the Hcgchan position rtgarduig 
natural metaphyaic. For Hegel this meuph>iic u the metaphysic of the 
onlinary understanding If reason u to c ’ci n ce u t itself with the metempincal the 
categonci of the mere uodentandmg must be transcended or «t least translated 
into ideas of reason This the logic of Hegd ui one of its aspects attempts to do 
B >t here too as m the case of Kant this » but a prelude to a leisterprctation of 
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discourse — is the condition of intelligibility To say of a being 
or entity that it is a substance is to assert that it remains one 
and the same among its multiple changes And this is merely 
the same as to say that u can be intelligibly talked about If 
the pnnaple of identity and non-contradiction had no objec- 
tiv c sigmficance, becoming would be the fundamental reality, 
and about that which is pure becoming nothing meaningful 
or intelligible can be said Becoming can only be an attribute 
of being, never being itself To say that “to be is to become” 
or “change” is, as we ha\c seen, to paralyse all speech and 
stultify all discourse The axiom of intelligibility, as formulated 
by Thomism, enunciates this truth Quodlibel ens est unum, 
veram, bonum These transcendental predicates,^ as they are 
called, constitute the conditions of intelbgibiUty, and it is the 
first of these, truest res that formulates this first character 
of natural metaphysic 

It IS, I suppose, facts such as these which lead the cntic of 
natural metaphysic to say, with Whitehead, that the substance 
notion has “a sound pragmatic defence,” expresses “a notion 
useful for many purposes of life,” but sull to maintain that 
in metaphysics it is “pure error” Our problem now is the 
extension of this notion to metcmpincal uses — to the meta- 
physical co-implicates of cxpcncncc 

I think It must be clear that m order to tilk about these 
“things" at all, they also must in some sense be things or 
entities ,to talk about In other words, the same conditions of 
mtelbgibihty hold in pnnaple here also Ens est res xtnum 
Unity, as symbolized by the substance notion, is the condition 
of meaningful discourse here also Cntics of this position 
maintain that to use the notion of substance here is to intro 
duce illegiUmatcly a spatial image m a sphere m which it 
does not apply To this it may be replied that such cntics 
conceive of substance as position m space, ivhereas for tradi 
tional philosophy , with its intellectual point of view, substance 
IS conceived of as a fundamental notion, belonging toja different 
order than quantity and sensible qualities Being present in 
the whole and every part of it, it gives to the object its unity 
It cannot be pcrcei%ed by the senses as such but only by the 

1 The docirinc of the iranscenJcntal* is developed tn the De Vmtaie See 
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intellect or reason. Now, I do not maintain that when the 
substance potion is employed in a metempirical sense the 
attribution is wholly literal. As a matter of fact, as we shall 
see later, it is employed in part symbolically. What I do 
maintain is that its employment, in some form, whether 
literal or symbolic, is the condition of intelU^bility and 
intelligible discourse, whether empirical or metaphysical. 

We have maintained that natural metaphysics must, by its 
very nature, be a substance-attribute metaph^ic. This can be 
further shown by examination of the consequences of the 
extrusion of the natural categories of language. In our study 
of the three outstanding types of Neo-nominalism we found 
that one and all issued in the paralysis of speech and stultifi* 
cation of discourse,* or, in terms of our present context, w 
unintclligibility. Let us develop this aspect of the quesrion 
We have already examined these three types, logical atomism, 
Bergsonian dynamism, and Whitehead’s plulosophy of or^o* 
ism. In Appendix I we have further developed this thesis 
more detail. Here we shall merely make specific apphcatiofl 
to the particular issue before us. r b. 

One of the classical forms in which this problem ^ 
stance-attribute metaphysic appears is in connection with 
metempirical notion of the Seif or Soul. It was, for instan , 
precisely this problem which Kant had in mind in that pa 
of the transcendental dialectic in which the 
pure reason are treated. According to his view, 
notion, which was made wholly for "empirical employ**’ 
cannot be extended without error to the melempinc 
implicate of experience, the Self. Nevertheless, as Kant ^ c 
sees, the Self can be talked about meaningfully, 
must be talked about, if psychology itself is to be 
gible. Nor can it be thus t^ked about except as an ^ 

as a soul substance. It is therefore (the substance no 
r^ulativc idea, or in our terminology, a syix^h'c 
Now it is interesting to sec how Whitehead, with his a 
ment of a substance-attribute metaphysic, handles 
lem. He extrudes the notion entirely, either as h ^ 
symbolic, with the result that his discourse about 
becomes wholly unintelligible. 

* Chapter VII, pp. 289 tT. 
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Whitc!\ead’s philosophy, it will be recalled, is a philosophy 
of “events,” and in that philosophy feeling, again a dynamic 
category, is fundamental. Every actual occasion,’ every pre- 
hension, has the element of feeling. Now in conformity with 
his principle of the redesigning of language, and his abandon- 
ment of subjects and substances, he must, as we have seen, 
turn ordinary language upside down. Wc arc told that “the 
feder is the unity emergent from its own feelings.” Now this 
is, I think, unintelligible, both linguistically and materially. 
It seems difhcult to think of feelings that do not presuppose 
the feeler. But this is not what I wish to emphasize here. It 
is rather that when he tries to talk intejhgibly — that is, make 
the prehension of feeling itself the subject of meaningful dis- 
course — it is to all intents and purposes made a subject with 
character and activities.^ In other words, the substance notion 
is constantly introduced surreptitiously. The same general 
character of utiintelligibility inheres, as we have seen, in the 
other two forms of Neo-nomlnalism, logical atomism, and the 
pure dynamism of Bergson. ^ 

But it is time to turn from the details of this argument to 
the general problem involved. A natural metaphysic is a 
substance-attribute metaphysic and traditional philosophy says 
that, to be intelligible, any mctaph^c must be so. Modernism 
in its various forms says that such a metaphysic is erroneous. 

When wc consider again the premises upon which this 
critique is based wc find that in all cases they are the same, 
namdy,*that the errors arise from following the tendencies 
of language, and that language was made for practice and is 
not moulded on reality. The false assumptions involved in 
this position have already been made clear.* Here we shall 
simply try to sec what they mean in our present context. 
When viewed in this context they seem to be equivalent to 
the assumption of the literal character of metaphysical lan- 
guage and of the pctension of the categories to the metempiricaJ 
It may be admitted, I think, without further argument that 

1 Thu U an ouutandmg cue of umntelLgibility m Whitehead's philosophy But 
Pnetu and Heality u shot through with umilar coniradiciiom This u (specially 
true of bii coacepdon of God. Sooiethuig of thu he seems to sense when he says 
“the concept of God » the way m which we understand (?) this incredible fact 
— that what cannot beyet IS 531 Forafimherdevelopment 

of these points, see Appendix HI. * Chapter VIII, pp. 37a ff. ^ 
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followng the natural bent of the intellect and the natural 
tendencies of language The form which the criticism here 
takes IS the charge that such metaphysics is anthropomorphic 
It IS important to realize that anthropomorphism here means 
two things, one more general and the other more specific 
The first has to do with the cat^onal supenonty of the good, 
and with it the extension of the value notion to reality as a 
whole — the omnUudo reahlaitSf the second has to do with the 
extension of the value notion m the form of finality or teleology 
The charge of anthropomorphism, m the more general sense, 
assumes that the "good” or value is an essentially subjective 
or human notion It consists preasely m taking values from 
the human domain and applying them as predicates to the 
non human, thus givang them cosmic significance There are 
two aspects to be considered m this cntique of traditional meta- 
physics The first is the assumpuon that values are wholly sub 
jective and "human,” the second the assumption that the human 
notions of the "good ' are applied hterally to the non human 
The first of these assumptions, namely, the subjective char- 
acter of values, has already been dealt with m various contexts 
In any case, the assumption of the objectmty of value has 
been the basal assumption orphtlosophia perennis throughout its 
entire history and must be an essential part of all natural 
metaphysic Let us turn forthwith to the second aspect 

Nothing IS clearer in the history of this mctaphysic than 
that the human notions of the good are not applied literally, 
but symbolically This is abundantly clear in religious philo- 
sophy and in the application of symbohsm as a pnnciple 
there There is, indeed, an analogy between the human and 
moral good and metaphysical good as a "transcendental,” but 
they arc not identical It is precisely the main contention of 
the, dnclnne. of analo^^ and. rif the. vta. emmenhaf., that the 
human values must be "moulded* before they are applicable 
to the divine aqd that they arc applied symbolically ^ The 
same is true for pktlosopkta p<rennu as a whole — for all those 
philosophies which maintain the catcgonal supenofity of the 
"good” from Plato on Pfnlosophta perennis is, then, not anthro- 
pomorphic m any invndious sense It is, however, when we 
come to the question of anthropomorphum m the second 
» Chapter MI p sgSf , also Appendix IV 
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more specific aspect that the issues become completely clear 
and the problem most acute. It is the extension of the value 
notion in the form of finality or teleology that calls out the 
severest criticism. 

.Now it is evident that a natural mctaphysic must do just 
this thing. It follows from the cat^orial superiority of the 
good that all ultimate reasons must be in terms of value. It is 
impossible to apply that notion, however, without the accom- 
panying notion of teleology in some sense. The extension of the 
notion of ultimate end, no less than first cause, to the cosi^ 
becomes a necessity of intclh'giblc discourse. It is, indc^j 
precisely the necessary form of philosophical intelligibility. 
Here, too, it is quite possible that, as we shall see, the human 
notions of purpose, end, and goal must be moulded in 
to be applicable in a metaphysical reference — that applied 
literally, they, like the substance notion, genwatc traman* 
dental illusion j that, in other words, there is a symbolic 
element in them — but they cannot be extruded without 
of philosophical Intelligibility. It is this that Bergson has m 
mind when he says truly that “the doctrine of final 
never be definitely refuted. If one form of it is put aside 
wll take another.”^ , . , . 

It is these considerations which lead us to maintwn 
in this aspect also, the form of intellipbility of 
perennis is the form which conditions the intelh^bility o ^ 
metaphysic. It would be possible here also, as 
the substance notion, to show the unintclligihik*y 
follows upon the extrusion of the notion of finality, in 
two chapters of The Intelligible World are more or ^ . 
to this task.* But to pursue this theme further would e ^ 
beyond the space which can be legitimately dcvotcu 
aspect of the discussion. 

D 

.natural Melaphysk and IntelligiBle Causation 

The consideration of the notion of finality us 
form of philosophical intelligibility leads naturally to 

Eootuttm, Englub rnnskUon, p. 40- Sec »l» 
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character of natural metaphysic, namely, that of tnldltgtbU 
causation 

This IS m a sense its fundamental character In descnbing 
It we have already seen the reasons for this — how it springs 
inevitably out of thfe nature of the metaphysical activity itself, 
and how it is related to the other characters of natural meta- 
physic The question now is to inteiprct it and to show how it 
IS a necessary part of any metaphysic 
Speaking of this very aoUon of mtelhgiblc causation, Lloyd 
Morgan has said that, while sacnce has no need of the notion 
of causation in this sense, philosophy always has and always 
will ^ What he means by tius is that it is a necessary part of 
that notion of suffiaent reason and intelligibility involved m 
the metaphysical activity The meaning of this may be shown 
more clearly by reference to points made earlier m this 
book The ideal of mtelligibihty in saence is satished, as we 
have seen, by a symbolism of relations and to this science, m 
Its ideal form, always staves In the chapter on Snatce and 
^mboltsm we saw that **mtelbgtbtlity in science consists exclu> 
sively m necessary connections ** Unless saence trenches on 
the metaphysical and seeks to make cosmological propositions 
It has no need of the notion of intelhgible causality But the 
moment it docs this the notion returns m all its force * Here 
too, as we shall see, the causal notion cannot be extended 
literally to the mclempincal context It loo must be “moulded” 
if it is not to lead to metaphysical error Its apphcation is 
also partly symbolic But for that reason it is no less a part 
of the structure of philosophical intelligibility and as such 
presupposes an clement which is non symbohe 

E 

TTu Principle of Metaphysical Symbolism 

The task of this section was the interpretation of natural 
metaphysic, and this interpretabon consisted m applying the 
pnnaplc of metaphysical symbolism worked out in the pre- 
ceding chapter to the content of this metaphysic 
Hie assumpuon underlymg tlie enuque of this metaphysic 

• E>ntT[ntt Erotutien Chapter X. * Chapter XI p.536£ 
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character of natural mctaphystc, namely, that of inUlUgtbU 
eausaUon 

This IS in a sense its fundamental character In dcscnbing 
It wc have already seen the reasons for this — how it spnngs 
inevitably out of th6 nature of the metaphysical acbvity itself, 
and how it is related to the other characters of natural meta- 
physic The question now is to interpret it and to show how it 
js a necessary part of any mctaphysic. 

Spcalang of this very notion of intelligible causation, Lloyd 
Morgan has said that, while saence has no need of the notion 
of causation in this sense, philosophy always has and always 
will ' What he means by this is that it is a necessary part of 
that notion of sufhaent reason and intelligibility involved in 
the metaphysical activity The meaning of this may be shown 
more clearly by reference to points made earlier in this 
book. The ideal of intelUgibikty in saence u satisfied, as we 
have seen, by a symbolism of rdauons and to this saence, in 
Its ideal form, always strives In the chapter on Scum and 
SynboUm we saw that ^^intelligibility m saence consists exclu- 
suely in necessary connections** Unless saence trenches on 
the metaphysical and seeks to make cosmological proposiuons 
U has no need of the notion of intelligible causality But the 
moment it docs this the notion returns m all its force • Here 
too, as we shall see, the causal notion cannot be extended 
literally to the mclempmeal context It too must be “moulded” 
if It IS not to lead to metaphysical error Its apphcation is 
also partly symbolic But for that reason it is no less a part 
of the structure of philosophical intelligibility and as such 
presupposes an element which is non symbohe 

E 

The Pnnaplt of ^Srtapfys^^a^ S^Tnhcltsm 

The task of thu section was the interpretation of natural 
mctaphyac, and this interpretation consisted in applying the 
pnnaple of metaphysical symbolism worked out in the pre- 
ceding chapter to the content of this mctaphysic 

The assumption underlying the cntiquc of this mctaphysic 

* EmfXmt Eecltdion Cluptcr X. * Chapter XI p 536 t 
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of the symbolic element m metaphysics This we shall consider 
under the topic, Natural Melaphjfsic as Symbolic Form, The 
Sigmjicance of this Form 


IV 

NATURAL METAPltySIC AS SYMBOLIC FORM, THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS FORM 

A 

The conclusions of our study thus far may be summarized in 
the following way There is a natural metaphysic of the human 
mind, natural in the sense that it arises necessanly out of the 
nature of the metaphysical activity itself This natural mcta- 
physic IS identical with the essential form of pktlosophta ptrennts, 
with the fundamental plan and structure of Western European 
thought The fundamental characters of this metaphysic, when 
examined and mterpreted, show it to be not a wholly literal 
but a partly symbolic representation or rendering of reality 
We may therefore speak of this natural metaphysic as sym- 
bolic form We shall presently pass to a critical evaluation of 
this symbolic form Before this is possible it is necessary, how- 
ever, to develop this character of symbohe form more fully 
The umque character of metaphysical symbols and sym- 
bolism has already been developed in the preceding chapter 
The metaphysical symbol is unique, wc saw, m that, although 
taken freftn cmpincal domains, it is always applied to metem- 
pincal entities The peculiar character of the subjects of 
metaphysical propositions requires certain special character- 
istics m the metaphysical predicates For one thing, since the 
ultimate metaphysical object is the omnUudo ualifatts, which 
includes both value and existence, metaphysical symbols must 
of necessity be axiological and not merely “logical " But there 
IS another point which must here be emphasized Since they 
are taken from ’’vanous limited domains or contexts and 
applied to maximum context, they must be moulded as any 
other symbol This moulding has, in the case of the meta- 
physical symbol, a umque character also and to this wc must 
turn our attention 

Wc ha\c already suggested this umque character m an 
z 
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while they constantly keep to the form of the sensuous experi- 
ence, they progressively fill the sensuous with spmtual content » 
This despatiahzation and detcmporalization of the "categoncs” 
constitutes, then, the unique character of the “distortion” 
which characterizes the metaphysical symbol It gives nse to 
a form of language, of a metaphysical idiom, of a unique 
character — an idiom which, when closely examined, shows the 
symbolic character of this metaphysical language 

Two of these metaphysical idioms bring out this symbolic 
character m the clearest rehef, namely, the idioms of “omni- 
presence” and of the “ameless present ” The first of these 
embodies and expresses our cxpcncncc or realization of the 
compenetration which negates the externality of space, the 
second the interpenetration which negates the mutual exter- 
nality of successive moments of time Without these forms of 
spee^, this metaphysical idiom, it would be impossible to 
commumcate man’s cxpcncncc when it is at its truest and at 
its “highest pitch ” To the poet and religionist these idioms 
are farmUar and wholly intelligible “What could we do,” 
asks Dean Inge, “with the enure higher range of poetry— 
with Shelley’s AlasiiiT or Wordsworth’s interpretation of nature, 
for instance — if we did not undentand these idioms’ What 
could we do with the religion of a Plato or St Paul or with 
St John’s life of Chnst’” Literally nothing Without an 
expenence corresponding to these idioms they would all 
become^rlonscnsc, as indeed, they are to some Philosophy must 
also understand and speak this non temporal and non-spatial 
idiom, for without it philosophy tvould also remain stupid and 
dumb * 

These idioms then arc meaningful Yet they do not have 
bteral significance For omiu presence is a presence which is 
not a presence, hterally presence means loc^zation in space 
A timeless present is a present which is not a present, for a 
present is that vhich is localized in ume These idioms arc 
favounte terms with the mctaphysiaans , but it is not tnic^of 
them, as Fawcett has said, “there is a \oice in the study but 
no ansuenng cxpcncncc in the vast) deep’” This dictum the 

* Chapter V, p. 185 

* FofafuUerde'Tloprnnitoftlje»epomt»,*ce7itr/n^^//H<TW Chapter VII, 
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in a unique form, which I shall describe as non-spatiaJ and 
non-temporal language The negative element which is a part 
of all symbol function has, therefore, a speaal form m meta- 
physical language, namely, the despatiahzation and de- 
temporalizaPon of its concepts 

It IS, then, this character of natural metaphysic as partly 
symbolic form which wc shall emphasize in the ensuing studies 
It is desirable, however, to consider first a further aspect of 
the metaphysical idiom, namely, the despatialization and 
detemporalization of the ontological predicates The cruaal 
point m the symbolic interpretation of natural metaphysics 
anses in connection with the predicate of existence In order to 
round out our expenence it is necessary to postulate mctempincal 
etiUUes which are given indirectly as the co-impUcatcs of this 
experience Part of this postulation is the ascnption of “exist- 
ence” or reality to them For the literahst such ascnption is 
always described as hypostaUzation HypostatizaUon is, however, 
precisely what it is not It would be this only if the notion of 
existence were applied Uterally The metaphysical idiom does 
not really assert existence of its objects hterally, but analogically 
or symbohcally In our discussion of the existential or onto- 
logical import of propositions it was made clear that existence 
or being may be predicated ansdogically * The ideal existence 
ascribed to essences is not, as the nominalist supposes, an 
hypostatization or rcificauon of ideas, but a symbolic use of 
the notion of existence, taken from the physical world Thus 
the philosopher — to say nothing of the poet and religionist — 
spcais of the “things” that arc temporal and of the “things” 
that are eternal, for he must use the only language which 
his primary intercourse with the physical world permits him, ^ 
and that is a language of “things ” He must speak m 
existential terms, even when it is not of cxistents that he is 
speaking 

The meamng^of “existence” has always been the central 
problem of the metaphysician for the reason that it is the 
ambiguity in this notion which is the stimulus to alt his think- 
ing If ne ask the question whether Romulus existed or whether 
there are living creatures on Mars, the expressions “exist” 
and “are” arc entirely unequivocal But our troubles soon 
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tions, for until its meanings are dctemnned we cannot speak 
intelligibly 

C 

J/atural hUtaphysxe as Symbolic Form 

With this understanding of the despatialization and detem- 
porabzation of metaphysical predicates we may noiv return 
to our mam problem of natural metaphysics as a symbolic 
form and the significance of that form 
The idea of symbolic form is a familiar notion throughout 
our entire study Poetry, saence, and rcbgion are all symbolic 
forms They represent difTercnt universes of discourse and 
different ways of expressing “reality ” The languages of these 
different umverses say something expbcitly, but %vhcn what 
they say is examined carefully it is found that they also say 
certain things impliatly, and these are always metaphysical 
The question, then, is whether metaphysics (and metaphysical 
language) dispenses with symbolism or whether it is also 
symbolic form For reasons which need not be repeated here 
we have decided that metaphysics is also symbolic form and 
symbolism is also a metaphysical pnnciple It is now necessary 
to develop this notion more fuDy 
The notion of symbolic form has already been applied by 
implication in our discussion of the three fundamental char- 
acters of natural metaphysics, it is now necessary to make the 
notion expbat We found that such a metaphysic must neces 
sanly take the substance attnbutc form, but that it is appb 
cable only symbolically, not bterally It must give the categonal 
supenonty to the “good,” but the good in a metaphysical 
reference is applicable only symbobcally and not literally 
The notion of intelligible causality is part of the form, but 
the notion of causality is again applicable not htcraffy but 
symbobcally Wc may now sec why this is necessarily so, 
what It IS that makes these notions part of the general form 
of philosophical intclhgibihCy, but also why it is that this 
form is symbohe form It is the despatiabzauon and detem- 
poralization of these categories The metaphysical idiom is 
symbohe of reality in the sense that while it uses the categories 
of tlie “phenomenal,** it moulds or transforms them in a. 
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ground which is not hke causcm the ordinary sense It becomes 
then a symbol for a relation for which the causal terms are 
only imperfect expressions The idiom, the imperishable goal, 
docs not mean that there is a goal in the ordinary sense which 
has no consummation, but rather there is a goal, not hke our 
human goals m the ordinary sense It becomes then a symbol 
for a relation for which the ordinary teleological terms are 
only an imperfect figure 

The symbolic character of these notions was, up to a point, 
recognized by Kant In the passage already referred to (On 
the Application of the Categoncs to God),^ he wntes, “On 
the contrary” (that is, in contradistinction to the application 
of the notion of cause to a body, an cropincal object), ‘ if I 
think of a supersensible Being as the first mover, and thus 
by the category of causality as regards its determination of 
the world (motion of matter), I must not think of its existing 
in any place in space nor as extended, I must not even think 
of It as existing in time or simultaneously with other beings 
Hence I have no deterreunations whatever, which could make 
intelligible to me the condiaons of the possibility of motion 
by means of the Being as a ground Consequently I do not 
in the very least cogruze it by means of the predicate of Cause 
(as first mover) for itself, but I have only the representation 
of a something containing the ground of the motions of the 
world ” Here obviously the notion of cause as used symbohe- 
ally IS recognized T^s interpretation 15 confirmed by his 
further statement that “by predicates which only find their 
object in the world of sense I can indeed proceed to the being 
of something which must contain their ground, but not to 
the determination of its concept as a supersensible being which 
excludes all these predicates ’* For jf I can proceed to such a 
being by means of these predicates, then the very fact that I 
nm •in, w -Tinxit. ♦hafv *bnij •give sitma. kniuvi’/rfigt- Xbiii- 
not hteral knowledge, to be sure — not deterrmnation of the 
concept of a supersensible being, to use Kanl*s term — but it is 
symbolic knowledge 

In the context from which this passage is tzikcn Kant deals, 
not only with the notion of first cause but also with that of 
final cause — m other words, with the notions of purpose and 
* Chapter XII, p 602 
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an expbcit formulation of this posjtion—thc denial that meta- 
physical knowledge, any more than any other sort of know- 
ledge, can proceed without symbolic representation and 
expression 

All mctaphysic must be in part symbolic The sigmficance 
of natural metaphysic as symbobc form is that it is the neces- 
sary form of philosophical int^hgibihty We have already seen 
the form which a natural metaphysic must take — the place 
which the notions of ongm and destiny, of beginning and 
end, first cause and ultimate end, must have in such a mcta- 
physic Neither hfe nor the cosmos can be made intelligible 
without this form It is this that created the plan and structure 
of Greek philosophy, it is this that continually bnngs the 
intellect back to its natural movement and the metaphysics 
of the modems to the conclusions of the Greeks 

Now, It IS possible to interpret this symbolic form in two 
ways We'^tnay think of it as literal— as a supposedly literal 
representation of a transcendent rcahty— m which case it 
becomes transctndtnlaler Seketn in Kant’s phrase, or non-sense 
m the terms of the modem positivist * Or we may mlerpret 
it as symbolic form, namely, as a necessarily symbolic expres- 
sion of that which is in its essence non-symbohe It is the 
latter interpretation which wc shall seek to maintain. 

The necessary presupposition of symbohe knowledge is, as 
ive have seen in the preceding chapter, the existence of non- 
symboljc knowledge The sig^cancc of symbolism consists 
wholly in the fact that it expresses what, by reason of the 
nature of language, would be wholly inexpressible literally 
Now, the reality of such non-symbobc knowledge of metem- 
pmcal realities we have already demonstrated- Is there any- 

> It u ft highly tigniBcftnt fact that Kftnt himaelf ftatiopfttes the logicftl poaiQviit 
ta ealJuig /Mtaphyncal tssertiena 'atmteax. ' la caff ccslext be apcJJv c( sacb 
sn aaseruon as StnitUrrer For the pure undentandin^ that u for the reason in in 
purely empiricat employment metemputcfti propoaibons must be empty and 
meaningless. Why? Brause it u a * pootulate of exnptncal ihmight that the actusi 
or the existent is bound up with sensation.'* But it is oniy in Ufii context or 
univerm of discoune, only on this postulate, that they arc meaningless There are 
other ways of employing reason — other postulates which make them entirely 
P'Aa n.ng fiil By dcBzuuon, exutence ' u for the empincal exoploytnent the 
sensuously observable But thu defiiutioo is merely a postulate — a convention ” 
so to speak, of the reason m only one of its modes of employment. (See the 
Chhfus ^ F^t Rtann (Kemp ScoiUi edition), p. 346 } • 
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solution of philosophxa perennis which has resulted To this we 
shall now turn 


V 

THE DISSOLUTtON OF PHILOSOFKIA PERENMS THE 
“SELF-DESTRUCrrON OF THE METAPHORICAL” 

A 

It need scarcely be said to those at home svithin the tradition 
philosophxa ^mnnii that symbolism was a metaphysical pnn- 
ciple throughout the whole movement of Greek and Mediaeval 
thought Plato’s use of myth and symbol was not the lapse of 
the mbom poet into his native dialect, it was rather the 
recognition on his part, as a phiolsopher, that only m such 
symbolic form could reality be ultimately apprehended and 
expressed ^ If the myth and symbol were not literally true, 
something like this must be true 17118 1 believe to have been 
the underlying assumption of the enure European mela« 
physical tradition—until the most recent times 
That this was true of religious philosophy is, as we have 
seen, beyond question The entire docinnc of the no mmeniiaf, 
with the stiU more fundamental Anstoiehan doctnne of analo- 
gous predication with which it was bound up, proves this 
Symbolism as a theological principle was part of this philo- 
sophy of religion * But Dean Inge is right, I think, when m 
his and the Astronomers he insists that the same assumptions 
underlie the conceptions of the world (as well as of G^) m 
this metaphysics We may summanze this point by saying, 
with J Huizinga, that in this mciaphysic “symbolism is the 
music of which the logically expressed propositions are merely 
the score” It is doubtful whether any of the great meta- 
physicians — any more than the great religionists — ever thougiii 
of metaphysical language m any other way It was only with 
the increasing literalism of modern science, and its consequent 
dogmausm, that the literal and dogmatic characitr of mcia- 
physics was assumed It was on this assumption — of literal 
significance — that it has been attacked Let us now turn to 
an examination of this enuque of natural metaphysics 
• Chapter \II, 59^ 
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physician literally that Kant was apparently able to deal 
natural metaphysic such telUng blows — blows from which it 
has not yet recovered ; but it is quite possible that Bergson 
has not wholly imderstood Kant at this point. It is possible 
that Kant, instead of taking the melaphysidan literaUy, was 
in fact showing that he should not be taken literally but sym- 
bolically ; that if taken literaUy, natural metaphysics is trans- 
cendental illusion, while, if taken symbolically, it retains an 
external element of truth. This is my own view, and if it is 
sound it has great significance, not only for the undemanding 
of Kant but for the entire interpretation pkilosophia pertnnis. 
That this is Kant’s position regarding that part of metaphysics 
known as rational theology, wc have already seen. I bchevc 
it also to be true for the whole of metaphysics. 

Kant’s apparent ambiguity on the fundamental issue of 
metaphysics and metaphysical language is for many the 
scandal of modem philosophy- What he took away with one 
hand, wc are told, he gave back with the other, and what 
he restored was precisely the essentials of natural mctaphysic 
in another form. For him the status of metaphysics and of 
metaphysical language turns upon the significance of the basal 
metaphysical substantives, the Self (or Soul), the World, and 
God. So far as the “undentanding” or empirical employment 
of the reason is concerned these arc “empty words” and stand 
for nothing. Here Kant is apparently nominalistic and positi- 
vistic ; these words have no literal significance. All metaphysical 
use of the cr.tcgories, all application of them as predicates to 
the metcmpirical entities, is denied. But, curiously enough, 
he persisted in attributing meaning to them. As regulative 
ideas, with the necessary function of unifying and rounding , 
out our experience, they have validity — even in the employ- 
ment of the pure reason. In the sphere of the practical reason 
they not only have validity but reality, and propositions about 
them are meaningful and intclli^ble. 

Had Kant stopped here wc should have had the most 
ambiguous and sophisticated position in the enure history 
of pliilosophy — a chasm between meaning and reference which, 
would make all thought contradictory and unintelligible. But 
Kant was too accomplished a thinker to stop here. Kant did 
not pvc back with one hand what he had taken away with 
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arises, as we have seen, the notion of a scale of values and with 
It the notion of a "chain of being * extending through every 
possible grade to the tns ptr/tcttssmum In opposition to this 
IS the notion ansmg out of the catcgonal supremacy of being 
On this latter postulate, to be is to be, and the hierarchical 
concept IS not appbcable to the sphere of being Now, I should 
be ready to admit that this apparent contradiction between 
"logical system” and the hierarchical conception of being has 
never been satisfactorily resolved Nor do I think it can be 
resolved except by giving a privileged position to the hier- 
archical conception and subordinating the notion of system 
to It This I have attempted to do m the final chapter of 
The IntelhgihU how successfully I cannot say In any 

case this seems to me to be the only possible way, a way, 
moreover, which appears to be justified by our analysis of 
philosophical intelligibility For if any one thing seems to be 
clear, it is that logical connection is a subordinate notion 
under the more ultimate entenon of a meaningful whole of 
expcnence 

C 

The Essentials of the Form of Phtlosophieal JnUlligihthty 

The application of the entenon of intelhgibihty to pcrcnmal 
philosophy creates real difficulties, and I have no disposition 
to rmmrmze them Nevertheless, 1 should sUll maintain that 
the form of intelhgibibty, as we have desenbed it, is the 
essential form and cannot be violated, xn its essentials, without 
umntclhgibihty 

The term essential is here, of course, of the utmost impor- 
tance ^Vhat I have said docs not necessanly deny that 
much that is histoncally part of this natural metaphysic is 
open to cntiasm and requires restatement Certamly, as I 
have already said, form of intelligibility, as first worked 
out by the Grc^ genius, is not necessanly'find If not actually 
refut^, It has been in many respects surpassed ^Vhat I do 
maintain is that tliere is that la it which cannot be refuted 
because it is part of the very texture of reason itself Much 
that is histoncally a part of this mctaphync is symbol and 
has been recognized as such It would conceivably be the 
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entirely foreign to the developed language, zs, for instance, English 
They cannot be translated directly, but only by explaining the 
meaning of each of them through an account of the culture and 
tradition of the native community Through this means the mtojnjyg 
can be conveyed In otherwords, before the conveyance of meaning 
S3 possible the purposes and values of the culture, the suppositions 
whi<h determine the universes of discourse m which the com 
mmucation of the primitives takes place, must be understood and 
acknowledged But such understanding and acknowledgment u 
PffSJiile 


C 

Translation and Cultural Languages 

The problems of translation become even clearer m connection with 
the conveyance of tneamng from one cultural language to another 
Here the question of what is translatable and what is not translatable 
has become a central problem of the philosophy of language 
It IS often maintained, for instance, that a work of literary art ifi 
one language can never be really translated into another Croce u 
a representative of this position 
In a sense, and up to a point, such statements arc true A hteral^t* 
IS fashioned out of ords that embody universal human espenen^ 
but also out of the form and substance of a partreuJar language ’*e 
speak of the “genius of a language” and, although a writer ste 
to portray reality or express ideas while relatively unconsaous o 
the pecuhantics of the medium of expression, he u ncvcruidcn 
guided bythe medium, and when it comes to a question of tnin^ 
lating his work, this peculiar genius makes itself felt atvi “ 
great dilRculty earned o>er iq the translation This is inJ* 
degree even of non literary language An Anstotlc or a 1^' ^ 
not be Conscious of the rble which the gemus of the 
' German languages plays m their analysis of categoncs and 
but when it comes to expressing the results of their 
another language, say the Chinese, this genius becomes 
The difficulties of such translation arc enormous, but 
Kant do get translated JLilcraturc docs get mcK tramla 
“often,” as Sapir says, “with astounding adequacy ” ^ 

Sapir has attempted to solve this problem so far as ht _ 
pressjon is concerned He assumes two kinds or levels 
verycloselj intertwined, to be sure — one of which can be ^ 

without Jibs to an alien hnguntic medium, the other 
not To these correspond ‘’two distinct kinds or levels 
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Vosslcr’s theory, then. h^^;rf,here"c”rofexpe«n^ 
..„e=ch form,” the “'P^^^Xtotable are 1-V 1“““ 

cation within a given p 
hgible communication is cm 
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brutgs to hght P"d. .n contrast « ^rn,m«n 

agreed WhaUs .. What B 




JCU''*' 

^unication 

./"“^k^^-^trnponan^n^ 

but for our '■«■« P“2mn ts posstble wh.ch ^ „t ih' 
that no account of tratma categones 'lJ"S , of *=« 

WO things (a) d (f) the intuitive c lo 

external hnguisw of trant'^P”" “^'theorV rf 

> ^ ^t'^uons maintamed ‘O 0 


external i»a.& — - oroblem oi ua..— ^ tnew*; - 

olemcnts A f ^m'^^Luons maintained -n P „, arf 

reinforce two °f *' ™,,,o%arts of speech IjaEuagr. 

language the ^of the intuitive oauon B coe- 

ihe phenomenological Hem of aB-P^^iouoa arete- 

m Chapter III In so fa t J, our study of ; contcnl t» 

cerned-the Prf some eommo" la' ^ 

n tends to conBrm record of experience, 

SroSSle communication 
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NEO-NOMLVAUSnC PHILOSOPHIES OF LANGUAGE 

A 

In Chapter VII >>,6 considered bncfly three typical modernistic 
philosophies of language and examined critically the assumptions 
ivhich underlie them We dcscnbcd them as (a) Logical Atomism, 
(6) A logical Intuitionism , and (e) the Philosophy of Events, and 
took as the chief rqircsentativcs of each, Bertrand Russell, Henn 
Bergson, and A N Whitehead 

We _pointed out that these typically modem tendencies in 
philosophy and metaphysics all revolve about certain vicivs of 
language and of its relation to cognition These mcvi'S arc so im- 
portant Ibr the understanding of these tendencies and for the entire 
problem of language and metaphysics thit it is desirable to present 
them in more detail This is true of all three positions, but pre* 
eminently so of Whitehead’s philosophy of language 

B 

Logical Atomism 

The first of these positions was described as logical atomism It 
assumes that fact, to which language must correspond, that reality, 
on which language must be moulded, is a pluralit) of atomic ele- 
ments Obviously, ordinary language which expresses and reflects 
orgamaation, cannot correspond to fact and must be irreparably 
infected with error It is ako clear wherein this error consists All 
those elements m language which correspond to the organized and 
integrated elements of experience arc fictions and m true nomi- 
nalistic fashion described as hypostatizations Language in both of , 
Its aspects, of vocabulary and syntax, thus misrepresents and distorts 
reality 

"Logical atomism 'has apOy ’bcen described os “pulverizing Jhe 
universe into nouns", one might add "logically proper nouns " 
What js meant this is that ihe ideal language would be one 
made up of irreducible linguistic atoms corresponding to the atomic 
facts that make up the unnerse In order to represent an atomized 
um\ersc of sense data, language itself should be pulvcnzcd»into a " 
collection of rwmna An illustration of this Nco-nominalism his 
ilrendy been presented in the quotation from Mr Russell m which 
the t) pc of language is dcscnl 
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no m«ll.pW= ■^“^XttoerSa'od l“e “8° *'.“Tn“?SS 
of abstract noons Mauttooj^n^^ the old 

of Um neo-nommalism N ,„ d w 

height of development, “i “ ® ^ge were at *' “^„„]d be 
categories of 1^"S“^' science all tit' “'n^he maln”S *“* 
development as om ^ language mt"' 

abandoned We wo . . ^ ^uld understand of mod'* 

only a smaU part of mantana Muen „ 

scretr.»3im^/or^^ 

r:r«\srthr:-.;- 

say At first sight “tolerable it “'>'™'““’^odthelan8”“*f 

more one reflects the more . go” of soi'n'c o" “ of 

final divergence hern eent Sa^j. It u f”' 

-e between a symboii^ ,,„intellig>b““' „„5«in 


more one rcnccu l “laneuagc” of scicnu ,vmb&lisi- 

hrcwdly says, science is a sym 
lymbolism of things 


^ Isjnal htmuomsm Absolute lbs. 

^esecond.NcO-ncmina.istmmndo"W^fm'"^^^ 

wf^ratomum equaUy «r^nS rest"* 


lTSrf%atg!.°a?e“’aS’S“;- 

t /'K,oi«vn p “9° ... . 
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The same result follows “f ^eoch’that «pr^« 

somewhat ,^^b, and then only m tts tupect “f 

reality, as it, actually u, u j transitivity Nouns and ad 

intuitive expression of becoming “vaporized into verbs 

S^ereSZbled— 

are merely a aiscoursc m posurs 

“"“•~ls£rcs;»2 

Bergson indeed face mureprraent and di 

language Language d^ „p„,std in linguistic fom paralysed 
Reality cannot ^ "P" ,.yr.eaUy =P«* “Jme it a‘ 

may use >=>"1“ P^l^r^e were true pM“°P!l'^hwever, '« 
We should therefore— >* remain silent This. .-jinsis 

'all We should be put of this cs, as » 

cannot do, and a ^^ ay mus language and metap ^ ^ 

found in h" P";"!"' 

eloquently developed in h« „ represent or dr^«^„ 

use language in metaphymej y ladder, so to s^ e,ay 

r:s;"A'-™i»rr— T 

poetry than to the language of saen 


Th .S.*..sn,eg .fUnp^ Wkuked's 

A third tvpe urpM^P^ffeombineselemenU -f 
peculiarly interesting form, m th 
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the category “f ‘'“"B>'<^„^to«r.SS.=^tely the d-tcctjO^'I^S" 

*= >» the f 

S”, too. « ^ into verht 

into events, lanpage •‘nioulded on reahty ^ j-ivt 

remember that w F nothing , 

there is, strictly sp 'S'anTnothrng h« -V,^,‘^n°^^nce ct 


concepuon oflan^g innguage m the tlire 

two forms and would reoes B l,,ed tirobl«“ 

by these assumptions . ur,„gtoafinalissuetheh ^ „ 

If anything were needed to ^ o.tOTpt ^ ^ 

of the relation ^g|Land with it dm f^fj^^oddbeeaiy® 

anentuelynw lan^B ^^n,phshtta^^^^^ 
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results IS not precisely the mm nught al» ' i.ady 

V -“rindnS-^r 

proposal such as this, ^tten in philosoP^Y ,*,11 under 
Lthovs all that has '^^b”i^elvcs, who ^J^vts »« 
empiricists, Locke “d ?f™' redicate >“Bn“®'^,d« tW 

dominance of not ^however, my obj^^ n m iht 

furiously to think It is not, n^ ^ >" ■” I 

attempt cnocally ere ,^^^t here is !o'o*f '°p three tyP' 
body of the work The oDjre ^ of tne 

. detithisposiuon reg^ngl^^^ff^^^ Like them. 

nconominalistic phil P forms is obvious lang'*^ 5 ® * ^ 

Its relauon to the other tv^ ^turc 

with the same assumptions rg^^S conclusion^ of na>“^ 

should logically reach m^ non bng“^ 

nflheoduu for^ were^^^ in of p«“Y ^ 


unguage-khe one, >°f^,"n“no^m, » favon^-^srs^ 
syiAols, tho other. ^-‘^."^"Tneither .nferen“. bn ,^„e0 
mystiAsm IVhitehead will accept „ avo 

redesign natural language m such las 
Ro- 
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to satfefy certain human cra^gs, as useful fictions, helping to 
prcxJuce desirable modes of conduct or sentiment. This, at icast, is 
how the Dominican philosopher, Father Scrtillangcs,* describes 
what he calls the symbolic view. Now if symbolism means this, 
can well undentand that no fonn of Catholic theology could accqjt 
symbolism as a theolopcal principle, but surely that is not what it 
has meant either historically or indeed among many Catholic 
theologians to-day. It is based on the belief in a concordance 
between things visible and invisible and where this concordance 
exists we have a metaphysical or anagogical, not a moral and 
humanistic theory. 

Even in the Thomist school itself there is no unanimit)' on tbcM 
points. Everything turns upon the degree of agreement betucen an 
attribute ascribed to God and that which the same word connoto 
when applied to man If the agreement were complete wc should 
have literal knowledge; if it is not our knowledge must be in some 
sense symbolic. On this point Thomists seem to differ. In any case 
it is scarcely necessary for us to enter into this controversy, "'e hsNt 
been using the notion of symbolism throughout in a broader sens^ 
in order to bring the symbolic element in religion into relation 
similar elements in other forms of human experience and inowleop* 
In so far as St. Thomas himself is concerned, it seems to roe twi iw 
him symbolism is a theological principle. In so fw as the mode 
signification cannot be applied literally to God, it would 
fcdlow that if it can be applied at all — and St. Thomas holdi 
it can — it must be applied symbolically. For that which is n® 
literal repraentation must be symbolic in some sense. 

* A. D. SertiUasgei, La graitdet tSiia de la thmisU For » JT 

cu&aion of ihu position see EdwynBrvan,i^)'<n(otLman^^t>tfi PP 3** * 

Allen & Unwin Ltd } 
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“His latest book js of pecu)tar importance m that it is an exemplar, 
for the general reader, of Russell’s special contribution to human 
knowledge In it he applies, with his usual lucidity and’nit, the 
methods of inquiry, which he has done so much to develop, to the 
question of how we came to know whether we do know about the 
universe rupert crawsray-williams in Tke Ohtervtr 


HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 

DmyHm Thwd Impttitwn 9U 

“Oneofthemosivaluablebooksofourtimc”'— o m trevelyak 

‘ A monument of learrung, written with clarity and grace, inadat^ 
by those mcridental flashes of humour and sharpened by those htw 
cat like touches of malicious wit by which the rcadcc of Russeu 
perpetually delighted Russell— one of the few wnten who ws 
known how to apply wit to philosophy “—c e m joad 


THE ANALYSIS OF MIND 

Demy Zvo Fourth Jmprtuwn *** ^ *** 

“This interesting and fascinating book is a perfect 
what such books should be The style is so clew 
cahties so carefully explained that the reading of me 
intellectual pleasure rather than a mental rfibrt “ — Chureft 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

lu ed 

Demy Soa ^ /mpeeittm 

“Mr Russell has endeavoured to give in non tcchni^l ^ 
aq account of his criticism as it aflects arithmetic and Jogi 
been remarkably successful *' — JVhhen and Atheneum 



TIME AND FREE WILL 
by HENRI BERGSON 

Dt^ Bso jult tvfnisin 

"Pror. Bcrpon has done a %trf valualdc piece orv-ork. \Yc know of 
no book which treats ()ie quntion at ittur s»ith so much d-pth and 
subtlety or which dealt with the spccLil proUemt of rnThobwcal 
analjtls with more /inenew and accxiracv.”— 

*‘\Yc tftiJl the fore^int: inadequate summafy* of Berpon’i poshion 
will prompt curiosity tn paw on to the study of this mmt able work, 
which is vtry far remo\ ed from the forcible-feehlc essays usualJy put 
forth by theological apointjuu - . . Mr Pogvm'i trawhiion is 
exceedingly well done.'*— i/ieraiy Cu'd< , 


MATTER AND MEMORY 
by HENRI BERGSON . 

Sut\ l^ftitsxr* tC/ 

“Diough it can bard!) l>e claimed that IWgson has compVtely 
lohcd the cxtcaordmarv complex and difficult problem of memory 
and le^ut of all the rtniter)- of maiier, u ma> admiurd nn* 
grudgingly that he has cJarified the vbscunuri of tl r f^rtrer 
problem tn a condderable extent, and hat, aU-n-e all, rfid-retj 
great service by the inattcrly way in which h» points out th*- in- 
superable d.fficulties of the matenahiiic poutjon. . • Thii" excellent 
tramlatlon 7>-/ Qjt'ti 
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"His latest book is of peculiar importance in that it is an exempla' 
for the general reader, of RusscU's special contribution to hum-' 
knowledge. In it he applies, with his usual lucidity and ’wit, t 
methods of inquiry, which he has done so much to develop, to ' 
question of how we came to know whether we do know about 
universe.” — rupert crawshay-wiujams in The Observer 



THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND 
'b^'^HEGEL Translated by j. B. Baillt 

Dern^ Zsa Third Impressxon Second Edition n 

“It is impossible to speak loo Wghly of the limpid translation, anc 
the editorial aids which light up this famous philosophical treatise.’ 
— London Quarterly Review 


A HISTORY O.F THE POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHERS 

' 

by GEORGE GATLIN ^ . , 

ZJ«n;a« . • ' ’ 30 l.«‘ 

Professor George Catling late'^Exhibttioner of NeV College, Oxford, 
and Professor of PobVics of CoAiell Univenity, U.S A , Foundation 
lecturer m Yale, Peking and Calcutta Universities, is the author of 
77ie Saerue and Method of Polities and PrincipUs of PolUieSt w sve as 
a politician and late member of the International Executive n| 
mittcc of The International of Christian Democratic Parties c ^ 
also the biographer of Mahatma Gandhi and editor 
Freedom, a journal founded under the inspiration of p®” ^ 

Recently he has delivered at the University of Hcide' 
lecture on Goethe and the Fight for Human Values. ^ 

A Htstoiy of the Political Philosophers has been used in English spe3 P 
universities, such as Columbia, New York'’, for some utne, 
also been translated into Spanbh. His earlier works were 
in the methodology of political science. This work is the oti > 
volume in English on the entire history of political values, ^ jj 
and modem, from Confucius to Marx, Pareto, Bertran 
and Maritain. * * •' . 
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